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AIZXTAOT ETMENIAES. 


TA TOY APAMATO® ITPOZQOIIA. 


TIYOIAS MPOPHTIS. KAYTTAIMNHETPAS EIAQAON. 


ATIOAAQN. XOPOS EYMENIAQN. 
OPESTH. AOHNA. 


IITPOIIOMITIOL. 


IIPOAOTOS.® 


WYOIAs. 7 


TIPQTON ev evyn Tide mperBevw Gewy 
Tnv mpwropavtw Tatav’. éx 8€ ths Gémr, 
“H 8) 76 pntpos Sevrépa +08 Cero 
Mavreiov, ds Adyos Tis’ év S€ TH TPITH 
Aayet, OeXovons, ode mods Biay Tivos, 
Tiravis &XAn mais XOovds xabeCero 

DoiBn Sidwor 8 4 yevebALov Soow 

DoiBw. Tod PoiBns 8 dvop’ Exet mapwvupov. 
Aureov 5é Aimvny Andiav Tre yotpada, 
KéAoas én’ axras vaumdpous tas TlaAAados, 10 
"Es tyvde yatav nrOe Wapvyncot & edpas. 
Tléumovor & avrov xal aeBiCovow péya 
KeAevOorool aides ‘Hpaiorov, yGove 

"Avnuepov TiOévres rpepwpevny. 

Modovra & avrov xapra Tipmaddet deus, 15 
AcAdos te xwWpas Tisde mouvpyntns avak. 

Teéexuns 6€ vv Zeus vOeov xrioas ppeva, 

“lGee tTéraprov trovde pavtw év Opdvors: 

Avs rpopnrns 8 éori Aogias marpos. 


oy 


, ~ - 
Tovrous év evxais ppomuaCoua Peovs’ 21) 
Ila\Aas mpovaia 8 év Adyous mpeoBeverat, 


(a) The Scene is laid at Delphi, in the Front Court of the 
Pythian Temple. (See Essay 1. § 27.) 
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AIZXYAOY 


LéBw sé Nuudas, évOa Kwpvnis wérpa 
KoiAn, didropus, Saipovwv avacrpodn, 
(Bpduos & éyee TOv ywpov, ovd’ duvnpova, 
"EE ovre Baxxyats €orpatnynoev Geos, 
Aayo Sixnv TevOet xarappdyas popov') 
WAciorouv re mnyas, cal Tooedavos xparos 
Kadouoa, cal TéAccov VYneroyv Aia. 


‘"Everra pavris eis Opdvous xabiCavo. 


Kai viv tuyely pe Tev mpl eisddwy paxpw 
"Apiora Sotev' ket wap’ ‘EAAnvoy ties, 
“Irwy wadw Aaxovres, Ws vomiCerat. 

r \ € \ toa , 
Mavrevouat yap, ws av rrynrat Geos.—(') 


"H Sewa A€~ar, Sewa 8 chOarpois Spaxeiv 
TlaAw pw’ éreupev éx Sduwv trav Ao€iov, 
‘Os pte cwKelv, pyre p axtraivey Baci’ 
4 \ 4 > v4 a. 
Tpéxw Sé yepaiv, ov rodwxia oKxeAwy 


4 ~ , 4 e 
Acicaca yap ypais ovdev’ avtimais pev ovv. 


"Eyo ev tomw mpos modvatedpy puxov' 
‘Opa & éx’ dudadw peév avipa Beopvai 
“Edpav éyovra, mpostpomatov, aiuate 
XraCovra yelpas, cal veowrades Lidos 
"Eyovt’, éXaias & uvuyevynrov Kdadop, 
Anve peyiorw cwdpoves éoreupevor, 
"Apynte paddo. Tide yap Tpavas épw. 
IIpdoOev Sé rdvdpos rovse Oavpaaros Adyos 
Evde: yuvaxwy év Opovotcww pevos. 

Ovro: yuvalkas, dAAG Topyovas Aéyo' 
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(5) The Pythoness enters the Temple, but presently returns 


supporting herself by her hands against objects on either side of 
her. 
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Oud’ avre Topyeiotaw eixacw rurois' 

Eisov mor’ non Owews yeypappévas 50 
Acirvov depovoay amrepoi ye pny ideiv 

Avrat, méAawat 5 és TO rav BdedUKTpoTor 
‘Péyxovar 8 ob wmAaaroiat puaiduaciy | 

"Ex 8 duparev AciBovor Suaq@irAy AiBa’ 

Kai xoapos obre moos Gewv dyaApara bd 
Pépew Sixaios, ot’ és dvOpomwv oréyas. 

To @iAov ovK Stwra Tiad Gprias, 

‘Oud’ res ala Tour émevyeTat yévos 

Tpégovo’ dvarel un meTaorévey mover. 
TavrevOev 4on ravde Seorory Séuwv 60 
Avro peréoOw Aokia peyaoOevel. 

‘larpopavris 8 éori Kai TepacKomos, 

Kai roiaw dAdo Swuatev Kabdporos.(c) 
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Ovrot mpodwaw: dia Tédous S€ wor PUrAaE 
'Eyyus wapeoros, kai mpoow 8 drorrarav, 65 
> ~ ~ ~ 4 

EyOpoiot Trois wots ov yevnoouar merwy. 
Kal viv ddovaas rasde Tas papyous opas 

ai vu apy P¢ 
f ~ e Ul 4 

Yoav: movovoit & at xararrvero Kopat 
Tpaiat, wadaal waides, als ov piyvurat 
Gewy tis, ovd’ avOpwros, ode Onp ore’ 70 
Kaxov 3 éxati xayévovr’: émel Kakov 

rd 

LKdrov véuovra, Taprapov @& vo xOovds, 


(c) Exit Pythoness.—The Interior of the Temple with the 
Tripod and Omphalus is exposed to view, and exhibits the fol- 
lowing group upon the stage: Orestes sitting on the Omphalus, 
his hair dishevelled and his countenance deadly pale: the Chorus 
of Furies sleeping on seats around him: Apollo standing beside 
him: Hermes in the background. 
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Mionpar’ dvdpwv cai Bewv ’OXNvpTiwv. 

“Opws 5é devye, unde madOaxos evn. 

"EAwor yap ae kai dt yreipov paxpas, 1 
BeBor’ adatrel + tTHv wAavorT: BH xOdva, 
‘Yawép Te TovTov Kai mepippuTas wéAEts. 

Kai un mpdxapve Tovde BovxoNovmevos 

IIdvov: porwy sé TlaAAados wort rroAw, 
“ICov madawv ayxabev KaBuv Bpéras, 80 
Kaxet duacaoras Tavde kai OeAxrnpious 

MuOous éyovres, unxavas evpnoopuev, 

"Ost’ és 76 wav oe TwWVS dradrAa~a over. 
Kai yap xraveiv o° éreica pnrpeov Sépas. 


OPEZTHE. 


"Avaé “ArroAXov, oicba pév To pn ‘dtkeiv: 85 
"Evel & émiota, kai TO py "perciv mabe. 
ZOevos S& moweiv ev Hepéyyvov Td cov. 
Méuvnoo, wy poBos we vikaTw ppévas. 

xu 8, av’radeAdov aipa Kal Kxowov rarpos, 
‘Eowyn, Qudacoe, xapta 8 dv émwvupos 90 
Tlopraios tof, rove motmaivev éuov 

‘Ixernv. oé€Ber ror Zevs, Tdd éxveuwy oceBas, 
‘Oppwpevov Bporotow evrourw TvxN.(4) 


KAYTAIMNHETPAZ EIAQAON. 


Evdorr’ av, wy’ Kai KaGevdovowv Ti Set; 

"Eyo 8 ud’ dmov 63 drntipacpevn 95 
“AdAorow év vexpotow, os pev ExTavov, 
"Ovedos év POitoiow ovK éxAEtreTat, 


(d) Exit Orestes conducted by Hermes.—Clylemnestra’s Ghost 
appears behind Apollo. 
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Aioxpas 8 aAwpuat, mpovvvéerw & viv, ore 
"Exo peyiorny aitiav Keivwv iro: 

IlaOotca 9 ovrw Sewa pos Tov PiATaTwv, 100 
Ouvdels vrép you Stapdvev pnvierat, 
Karaagayeions mpos YEepwv puntTpoKTovwr. 
“Opa 5é mAnyas tasde xapdia wébev- 

Eioovca yap donv dupacw Aaprpvveta, 

"Ev rpépa Sé poip’ ampdaKoros Bpotwv. 105 
"H woAAa péev 84 Tav éuov édci~aTe 

Xoas 1’ doivous, vnpadia periypara’ 

Kal vuxrioepva Setrv’ ér’ éoyapa mupos: 
"E@vov dpav ovdevos Kownv Oewv, 

Kal ravra ravta rAak dpw maroupeva. 110 
‘O & é€advEas oixerar veBpov Sixny, 

Kai ratra xovdws éx pécwv apxvoratTov 
“Qpoveev, vuiv éyxaTtAAwWas pérya. 
’Axovoal’, ws éXe~a, THs Euns mépt 

Yuxis' ppovncat’, & kata xOoves Oeai. 115 
"Ovap yap vuas voy KAuvtaimwnorpa Kado. 


(Murymos.) 

MuCorr’ dv, ‘advnp 8 oixerar pevywv mpcow. 
Piro yap etow ovK Emots mposixropes. 
(Muryyos.) 

“Ayav vmrvicoes, Kov KkaToKrTiCes mabos: 
Povevs 0 'Opéorns rysde pntpos oiyera. 120 
(‘Qrypos.) 

"Qleas vrviacova’; ovK dvacrnon Taxos; 

Ti wot mémpaxrat mpaypa wANY TEVXEW Kaka; 
(‘Qrypos.) 

“Yarvos movos TE KUpLoL DUYWMOTAL 
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Aewys Spaxaivns é€exnpavav MeEvos. 
XO. (Muypos derAovs d£vs.) : 
®pafov’ AdBe, AaBe, AaBe, raBe, AaBe, 
AaBe, Aa Be, (e) 125 
KA. “Ovap Swxes Onpa, crayyaives 8 amen 
Kuwy pépiuvay obror éxAwra@v rovou, 
Ti Spas; dvicrw, pn oe vikaTw Tovos, 
Mno’ adyvonons wijpa parOaxGeio’ rv. 
"“AAynoov nap évoixos dveideriv’ 130 
Tots cwhpoaw yap dvrixevtpa yiryverat. 
Zu 8 aiuatnoov mvevm’ eroupicaca Te, 
"ATMO KaTIoXvaivovga, vydvos mrupt, 
"Erov, papaive Sevrépors dtadypacw.(s) 
XOPOY HrFEMON. 
“Eyerp’, eyeipe kal ov TyHvd’, éyo 86 oé. 135 
Evdes; dviorw, KaToAakticao’ vmrvov, 
‘Tdwue® ef te Tovde ppotptov paras) 


KOMMATIKA. 
XOPO®, (4) 
Zrp. a. 1. ‘lov, tov, womwaké. éEradouev, pirtar— 
2, "H qwoAAa Oy rabovoa Kai patny éyo— 


(e) These exclamations are uttered by the Conductress of the 
Chorus, and seven other voices in rapid succession. (See Essay 1. 
§ 10. 

(f) The Ghost vanishes—The Conductress of the Chorus starts 
up from her seat. 

(g) The Furies start up one after another from their seats, 
and range themselves upon the stage, right and left of their 
Leader; so that part of them stand nearer to Apollo, and part 
nearer to the spot where the Ghost appeared. The latter portion 
sing the Strophes, the former the Antistrophes. (Essay 1. $ 14.) 

(h) The figures prefixed to the verses denote the distribution 
of the voices. 
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1. "ErdBopev wa€os Susayés, wo wémo:! aeprov 
Ka@KoV. 140 

2. "EE dpxvwv rerrwxev, olyerat 8 6 Onp. 

3. “Yarvw xpatnbeio’ dypav dr\coa., 


Avr.a. 4."lo, wat Ads! érixXoros méAn— 


s. Néos 8€ ypalas Saluovas cabirmracw— (145) 
4. Tov ixerav céBwv dOeov dvdpa xai roxevor 
TLiKpOV. 145 


s. Tov pnrpadoiav 8 éFéexreas dy Oeds. 
6. Ti révd épet tis Sixaiws Exe; 
rp. B’. 7,8. Emot & dvedos €€ dvetpatwy moAcv —_(180) 
"Eruyev Sixav SippndAarou 
MecoAaBet Kévrpw. 150 
‘Yao dpévas, vrs AoPor, 
IIdpeors paorixropos Saiov Sapiou 
Bapv, Td wepiBapu Kpvos éxew. (158) 
Avr. B’. 9,10. Toratra Spwow ot vewrepor Geol, 
Kparovvres To wav dikas mAéov. 155 
PovorArBy Opovov 
Tlept woda, epi Kapa 
Hldpeort yas dupadov mposdpaxeiv, aiparwv 


BAooupov dpopuevov ayos Exe. (161) 
Xrp.y'.u,i2.’Eperriw sé pavTis wy placpate 160 


A > 7 ’ 
Muyoyv éxpavas a’tooavtos, avToKAnTos, 
A ( ~ 4 
Ilapa vouov Gewy Bporea pév Tiwv, 
n } ‘ 
TlaAaryevets 5é€ Moipas Péicoas. (165) 
Avr. ¢’. 13,14. Kaot te Aumpos, kal TOV ovK éxAUoeETAL, 
- yf ) ~ 
‘Yoo te yav duywv ovror’ éAevOepotTa:. 165 
, a\ > of Ul 
Tloritpova:os wv 0 erepov év xapa 
Miaorop’ éotiv ov wdoerat. 


8 


All. 


XO. 


All. 
XO, 
All. 
XO. 
All. 
XO. 
All. 
XO. 
All. 


AIZXYAOY 


"EEw, xeAXevw, Twvde SwuaTwv. Taxos . (170) 
Xwpeit’, dradAaooerbe pavTikwv puxov' 

Mn kat AaBovoa mrnvov.dpynorny Spi, 170 
XpuvonAadrou Odmryyos éEFoppwpevor, 

"Avas un’ addyous uéAay an’ advOpwrwv ddpov, 
"Euovoa OpouBous ovs dpetdxvoas dvov. (175) 
Ovo: Sdpotot Toisde ypivrres Oar wperret 
"AAN’ ov Kapauarnpes dpOarmuwpvxor 175 
Aixat, opayai re, orépuatos Tt dropbopa 
Tlaidwy Kkaxovrat yAovus, 40 axpwvia 
Aevopos Te, Kat puCovew otkTiopov ToAUY (180) 
‘Yao paxw mayévres. ap’ axovere, 

Olas éopTas Ext’ dromtuaro Bevis 180 
=répynOp’ Exovea; was § vpnyeirar Toros 
Mopdiis. A€ovros a&vTpov aiparoppodou 


9 ~ é > ‘ 5 , 
Oixeiv Tota’Tas Eikos, ov xpnornpiots (185) 
"Ev roisde mAnociowor TpiBecOar pueos. 
Xwpetr’ avev Boripos aimoAovpeva. . 185 


4 4 ® \ -~ 
Tloiuvns roravrns & ovris evpiAns Oewr. 


"Avaé “AroAXov, avraxovoov ev pépet. 


‘ 
Avros ov TovTwy ov meTaiTios TéAn, (190) 
5) < \ “~ wt 
"AAN’ eis TO wav érpakas, ws mavairios. 
ee a “ f / 
Ilws 59; TowovTo pyKkos ExTewvoy Adyouv. 190 


“Exypnoas waste tov Eevov untpoKxToveiv, 
"“Expnoa mowas Tou TwaTpos Témau Ti pny; 
Kdre@ vréorns atuatos Séxtwp véov. (195) 
Kai apostparécbat tousd’ éréoredAov Sopous. 
Kal tas mporoprouvs onra rasde AoWopets; 195 
Ou yap Sopotct Toisde mpospopov poreiv. 
"AAN’ Eotiv ulv TovUTO wposTeTaypéevov. 

Tis 48€ Tin; Kopmacov yépas Kadov. (200) 


XO. 
ATl. 


XO. 
All. 
XO. 


All. 


XO. 


AIl. 


EY MENIAE?. 


Tovs untpadoias éx Sopwv éXadvopev. 

, Ul A tA 4 , 
Ti ydp; yuvackos, nris .avdpa vorpien, 

ef 
Qu« av yévo? Suatpos ailévrns povos ; 
7H 4 > WS \ 9 Oe 2 , 
KapT a@Tjpa, Kal map .ovdey apKkéeret 

“Hpas reXelas cat Atos mioTepara. 

, > ; AQ?» a fre ‘~~ / 
Kurpis 0 atipsos Tad adréppirra: ACYH, 
e ~ , 4 
‘OGev Bpototor yiyverat ta pidrdtrara. 
Evvy yap dvdpt Kat yuvatki popoipn 


“Opkou ‘ori peiCov, ty Aixn ppovpoupevn. 


~ > “~ 
Ei rotow ovv xrelvovow a@AAnXous xadas, 
A a 
To pn riverOart, pnd éxorrevew Koro, 


Ov ony’ "Opéorny o° évdixws advdgndrateiv. 


> 2 / 
Ta pev yap oida Kapta o° évOupoupevny, 
A > » ~ 
Ta & éudpavas mpaccoveay yovxatrépav. 
Aixas 6¢ TadAds ravd’ éromrevoe Oea. 
\ ~ 
Tov avdp’ éxeivoy ob} Tt py AElTw ToOTE. 
Zu 8 ouv Siwxe, Kai movwv mreov TiOov. 
Tine ana t es Bue Ng 
pas ov pn cuvTEeuve Tas éuas NOVO, 
PANY \ e 
Ous’ av dexyoiuny ast’ éyew tiysas oébev.. 


Meyas yap éuras map Ars Opdvos Aéyn’ 


2 A ) EN A @ “~ , 

Eyw 6, ayer yap aiua pntpwoy, dixas 
4 ~ ~ 

Meremu Tovde QoTa KdxKxuvyyeTo. 


205 


(210) 


210 


(215) 


215 


220 


(Xopod peracracts.) 


5) A DY > 4 . 4 e , es ‘ 

yo 0 adpnéw, Tov ixetnv TE pucopat 
A A > ~ » “~ U 

Aewn yap év Bporotot kav Oeois méAet 


Tov mpostporaiou uynus, et rpoda ad’ Exwv.(i) (225) 


3(8). The Scene is shifted to Athens, and..the Temple of Apollo 
transformed into the Temple of Minerva Polias. A considerable 
interyal of time must be supposed: ta have elapsed between the fore- 
going and following portions of the Drama. (Essay I. §. 30.) © 


B 
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OP. “Avaco’ ’A@ava, Aofiov xeXevopacw 
“Hew, déyou S€ mpevpevws adAdoropa, . 225 
OU rpostpomaov, ovd dpoiBavrov xépa; 
"AAA’ auBAdy on, mposTeTpyspéevoy TE mTpOS 
"AAXololv oikos Kai mopevpacw BpoTrwy. (230) 
"Opota xépoov kai Oaracoav éxrepwr, 
Lwlwy épetuas. Aogiov ypnornpious, 230 
TIpdsetur Oaua cat Boétas TO cov, Bed. 
Avrou guvAacowv dvapévw Tédos Sixns. 

(Xopov émimapocos.) (k) 

XO. HI. Eiev: roe’ éori ravipos éxavés téxpap. (235) 
“Erou Sé pnvutiipos apbéyxrov dpadais. 


Ferpavpariopevoy yap ws xuwy veBpov, 235 
IIpos aia xali oraAdaypov éxuaorevoper. 
TloAAois 6é -poxOors dvdpoxunor puoia (239) 


/ \ A ~ / / 
LrAayxvov' xOoves yap was wervoipavrat TOTS, 
‘Ywép Te wovTov artéepos TwTHuacww 
> . 

HAOoy dtwKxovo’, ovdév vaorépa véws. 240 
Kai viv 60° évOae’ éori wou KaTanraxwv. 


KOMMATIKA. 
XOP OZ. (4) 


TIpowd. 1,2. "Ooun Bporeiwy aivatwv pe T posryera. 
(tA ef / 3 Ol 4 ~ ; 
Opa, Opa pan’ av’ AevooeTov TavTa, (245) 
My AdOn Huyda Bas 6 patpoovos arias. 


(k) Enter the Conductress of Chorus followed by the Furies 
in double file: as they advance they spread themselves out towards 
both sides of the Orchestra. 

(t) The Furies having taken their stations opposite to one 
another in the Orchestra, sing the following Strophes in the respon- 
sive order denoted by the figures prefixed to the verses. The 7th 
and 8th voices join in v. 258, and the 9th and 10th voices in v. 261. 


EYMENIAE®. HH 


Erp. a. 3,4."O8 avré y’ ovv adAKav Exwv rept Beret 
TlAexGeis Oeds auBpdrovu: 246 
‘Ymddicos Gere yeverOar yepwv. (250) 

Avr a. 5,6. To 8 ov waperriv: aia pntpwov yapal 
Auvsaykouicrov, tatrat. 

To Stepov wéedw yupevov olxera. 250 

Zrp. 8. 7,8. AAN avridovva bei o’, dro Cwovros popeiy 
"EpvOpov éx peAéwy éAavov’ amo O€ Tou (255) 

Bookav epoimav mupatos Tov dusorouv. 

9,10. Kat Cwvta o° ioxyvavac’, dmafopa KaTw' 
‘"Avrimovous Tivers untpopovas Svas. . 255 

Avr. B. 1,12. "Over 5€ Ket tis aAAOS HALTEV Booty, 
"H Geov 4 Eévov Tw’ adveBuv .., (260) 
"H_ roxéas didous, 

"Exov0’ éxaorov tis Sixns émagta. 

13,14. Méyas yap Aidns éoriv cvOuvos Bporay, 260 
“EvepOe xOovos, , 

AcAroypagy 6é war’ érwra ppevi. (265) 


OP. “Eyo, didayels dv xaxois, ériotapat 
IloAAovs KaBappovs, Kal Néyetv Srrov Sixn, 


Liyav O duoiws’ év S€ tTHdE rpaymare 265 
Pwreiv éraxOnv pos coo dsidacKxadov" 
Boi€er yap aiua kai papaiverat xepos,  _—_ (27) 


, » 
Mntpoxrovoy piaopa 8 éxzrAuTov wéAet. 
Tloraivov yap Sv mpos éoria Oeou 

yap ov mpos éoria Geov, 


PoiBov xabappois jAaOn yowpoxrovos. — 270 
TloAvs 6€ poe yevorr’ av EF dpxns Adyos, 
“Ooots moosnrAOov dBrAaBEt Evvoucia, (275) 


Xpdvos Kabaipet wavtTa ynpacKwy pod. 
Kai vuv ad’ ayvov otrouatos evpnuws Kara 


k2 AIZXYAOY. 


Xwpas dvacocav TIsd ’AOnvaiav, épot 275 
~ > , 4 3 oY A 

MoAciv dpwyov: xtnoetat 8 avev Sopos 

Avtrov Té kat ynv Kai Tov ’Apyetov AEewy, (280) 

Tliorov Stxaiws és TO wav Te cuupaxov. 

"ANDN’ élite ywpas év Toros AtBvorixois, 

Tpitwvos dui xevpa yeveOriou mopou, 280 

TiOnow opOov 4 xarnpepy moda, 

Pirous dprryouo’, eire PAeypaiay wAaKa, (388) 

Opacus Tayovxos ws dvnp, émiorxorel: 

"ErO01,—KAvet S€ kal mpdcwbev wy Oeds,— 

“Omws yévorro twvd éuol AuTHptos. 285 
XO. HI. Odro: o’ ’ArodAAwy oS ’AOnvaias abévos 

‘PUcatr’ av, wste fn ov TapnMEeAnMEeVvoV (290) 

"Eo e \ / \ Gd @ ef: ~ 

ppev, TO xalpev. pn palovl o7rov dpevwy, 

"Avaiuarov Booxnua Saipovev, oxtav. — 

Ous’ avripwveis, GAN’ dromwrves Adyous, 290 

"Euot tpadeis Te at Kabepcipévos, 

\ = / > \ ~ fe. 
Kai Cwv pe Saices, ovdd rpos Buyw adayeis: (295) 
a > 9» 4 / / / 

Yuvov & akovon tovde déomiov o€Gev. 


WAPOAOS. 
X OPOS. (m) 
Luor. a. 1,2. “Aye 57) Kat yopov &\ywpuev, érei Movoay 
oruyepav dropaiver Oat Sedonnker, 
B. 8,4. Actat TE aXN Ta KaT’ dv6purous ws 
ET LVOUA TTATIS dua, (300) 
yy: 5,6. EvOvdixar @ dome? etvat. 296 
Meows. 7,8. Tov pev xa@apas yelpas ™povesove "+ ov- 
Tts ap ricov nus épéprret, 
(m) The Conductress ascends the steps of the Thymele: the 


rest of the Chorus arrange themselves in the Orchestra in the 
regular order, and sing the following verses. 
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"Avr. y. 9,10 "Acwnys 8 aiwva dtoryvei: (305) 
B’. u,12.“Ostis & aAttpav, worep 55 ‘avip, xeEipas 
govias émupurrtet, (309) 


a. 13,14. Maprupes cpOat rolot Oavovoww mapaytyvomevat, 
MPAKTOPES AipaTos aUTH TEAéws Eavnper. 300 
ZTAZIMON TPOTON. (n) 
=rp.a. Marep & p’ ETiKTES, W areEp 
Nué, dAaoiot Kai Sedopxoaw Towa, 
KAu6": 6 Aatois yap ins wp’ adrimov ridnow, 
Tov ddaipovpevos mrwka, maTpwov ayuiopa 


Kuptov ovov. (318) 
"Emi 5é re Tebupévw 305 


Tdde péAos, mapaxora, twapadopa ppevodadAns, 
"Ypvos €& ‘Epwvvev 
Aéoios ppevav, apopyixros avova Bpotois. 
Avr. a. Tovro yap Aaxos Stavraia (320) 
Moip évéxAwoev eurédws Exe, Ovarwv, 310 
Totow avtroupyiat Evprécwow paraio, 
~ € ~ wv ? \ ~ e 4 ’ 
Tots duapretvy, opp av yav vedOn: Baver 8 
oux dyav éAevOepos. 


Emi b€ To Tebupevw (325) 
Tode pédAos, wapaxoma, Trapadopa dpevodadns, 
"Ypvos é& ‘Epivvuwy 315 


Adapios ppevev, apopycros aiova GBporots. 
rp. B. Feyvdpevacor Aaxn Tad? éf’ auiv éxpavOn, 

*APavarwy améxew xépas, ovcé Tis Eori (380 

Luvdairwp peTaxotvos. 

TlaAAcvkwy Sé mémAwv dardmoipos, akAnpos 
> f r 
éTuxOnv. 320 

(n) Full Chorus.—Phrygian Mode. 
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Awuatwv yap cidopav 

‘Avatporas, drav”Apns T:Bacds dv pirov EAy. (835) 
"Emi Tov, w, Sidpevat, 

Kpatepov ov@’ buws pavpovpev Kaparow tf. 

Avr. B’. Zevdouev aid’ dpedeiv Twa Tadsde pepiuvas, 
Gewv 0 adtréNeav euais Aetras émixpaiver, 326 
Mno’ cis dyxptow érOeiv. 

Zeus y' aivoorayes a€ipicov €Ovos Tobe AE€ayas 


“As amntwqoaro. : (345) 
Mada yap ov ddopéva 330 
"Avéxabev Bapumecq Katapepw modos dxuav 

XHarepa ravvdpopos kwAa, SUspopov arav. (360) 


Pa J 
Zrp.y. Aokat 7’ dvdpwv, xal par’ Ur’ adept cepvat, 
14 ; ~ . 
Takxopévat kata yav puvvOovow aripot 
@ é ‘ 3 ‘ ~ 
“Huetépars édodors peAaveiuoriv, spynopois 7’ 
/ 
éripOovors Tooos. 335 
v 4 ry 9 Ss 4@s @ 9 pt a 
Avr.y'.. iarwyv & ovk oidev To0’ Um’ dppovi Aupa. (355y 
é 
~ > . 4 
Totov émi kvepas advipt puaos werdTatat, 
Kai dvodeoav te’ adydAuvy KxaTra Swuatros avoaTtat 
p X 
; 4 
jwoNvoTovos paris. 
=rTp. 3. Méver yap evpnyavoi re kal TédELot Kakwy 


TE pYNMovEs TEUval’ (360) 
Kai dusrapnyopot Bporots 340 

avis atiera ddpevat 

Naxn Oeav Stxoaratoivr’ dvndiw Aaya, (365) 


| ! ae 
AvsosorairaXa Sepxopévorot Kai Ousomparots OMws. 
> r) WA 
Avr. 8. Tis ovv rad ox aerai te Kal dédorKev 
~ 3 “~ / / , 
Bporwv, ésov KAvov Oecporv, . 344 
Tov powpoxpavrov, éx Bewv (370) 
, , > \ , 
Sofévra TéAcov’ ert dé por 
: 5 3 > / , 
yépas madaov €oriv t, oud’ atiutas Kupo, 





EY MENIAEZ. 15 


Kaimep imd xOdva ragw éxovra Kai dusnAcov 
kvépas. 
AOHNA. (0) | 
IpoocwGev éEnxovea xAndovos Bony (378) 
"Ard ZKapavdpou, ynv catapOarovpévn, 350 
“Hy dir’ "Aya axropés TE Kal mpopot, 
Tay aiypadwTwv xypnuatwv Adyos péya, 

"Evesav avtompemvov eis TO Trav épol, 

"E€aiperov Swpnua Onoéws toKois: (380) 
"EvOev Suwxovo’ nAOov atpuTov mooa, 355 
Iitepav arep poiBdovca KdAmov airyioos, 
TwAos axpuaios Tove émCevEac’ dyov 
Kai vuv & dpwoa tnvd dutriav xOovos, 
TapBo pév ovdév, Oatipa & dupacw mapa. (385) 
Tives ror’ éoré; mwact 0 és Kowwov Aéeyw: 360 
Bpéras tre rouudy rad éedpnuevy “Léve, 
‘Ypas & dpuotas ovdevi craptav yévet, 
Our’ év Oeator mpos Oewy dpwpevats, 
Obr’ ovv Bporeios Euepets poppwyactv. (390) 
Aéyew & apougoy dvra Tous wéXas Kaxws, 365 
IIpdcw dixaiwy, 40° droarare: Oéms. 

XO. Hlevon ta mavra ocvvtopws, Atos xdpn. 
‘Hueis yap €opev Nuxtos atavy réxva’ 

"Apal 8 év otkos ys. drat KexAnueba. (395) 
A®. Tévos pév otda, kAnddvas 7 émwvupous. 370 
XO. Tuas ye pév On Tas euas mevon Taya. 

A®., Maou’ av, ei A€you Tis Eushavn Noyoy. 

XO. Booroxrovouvras éx Sopwv éXavvoper. 

A®. Kai T@ xravovrt rot TO TEppa THS Huyiis; (400) 
XO. “Ozov To yxaipew pndayod vouiCeTat. 375 


(0) Minerva appears in a Chariot and alights. 
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AOS. 
XO. 


AS 


XO. 
AOS. 
XO. 
AO. 
XO. 
AS. 
XO. 


AO 


XO. 
AS. 


OP. 


AIZXYAOY 


"H_ kal roadras Ted émippo els puyas ; 
Povevs ydp civ untpos n&wqoaro. 

“AAAns dvayKns ovTWos Tpéwv KOTO ; 

lov yap rowovro Kévrpov, ws unTpoKxTovery ; (405) 
Avoiv wapovrow, iyutrus Aoyou mapa. 380 
"AXAN’ Spxov ov SéEarr’ av, ov -dovvar Beret. 
KAvew Sixkaiws uaddov 4 mpakat Oéres. 

Tas 64, dida~ov' Tav copwy yap ov mévn. 


“Opxois Ta ay Sixara pn viKav Aéyw, (410) 
"AAAN’ &FéAeyxe, xpive 6° evOeiav Sixnv. 385 


°H xan’ éuol tpéroir’ av airias réXos ; 

Mos & ob; wéBoveai y' abt avr’ érafiwv. 

Ti mpos rad eimeiv, w ev’, év péper Oérets ; 
Aé£as 3€ ywpav kal yévos kai Evudopas (418) 
Tas oas, érerra Tovd’ duvvabov Woyov. 390 
Eizep reroiOos tH Sixn, Bpéras Tode 

“Hoa duvAdcowr éorias ays TéXas, 

Leuvos mposixtrwp, év Tpotas “lEtovos: 

Tovros dpeiBov maow evuabés ri por. (420) 


"Avaco’ ’A@ava, mpwrov éx Trav voTaTwy 395 
Tov wav érwv perXne addapyow péya. 
Ovx eiul mpostpomatos, ovd’ Eyer picos 

\ \ ~ 2+ A \ FY 4 A 
IIpos xetpe ry ‘un TO cov édnuern Bpéras. 
Texunpiov 6€ Tavdé cor A€Ew péya: (425). 
"Agboyyov eivat Tov mahapvaioy vopos, 400 
af » wN \ > \ 4 ‘4 
Est’ dv mpos avopos aiuaros xabapciou 
ZHayat xabaia~wor veoOnrov Boro. 
TaAat mpos dd\dots Tab’T’ dpiepwucba | 
Oikotot, Kat BoToiot, Kal puTois mopols, (480) 
Taurny pév ovtw dpovtid’ éxmodav Aéyw. 405 














AS 
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Tévos 5€ rovpov ws ever, mevon Taxa. 
"Apyeios eiut, matéepa 8 ioropels Kadws, 
"Ayapéuvov’ avipwv vavBaTrwv dpudaropa’ 

=uv @ ov Tpoiavy amodw ‘IXiov mod (435) 
"EOnxas. &p0:0’ oitos ov Kadws, podwy 410 
"Es ofxov) dAAa viv KEeAaLWodpwv Eun 

Myrnp xaréxra, roidos dypevuact 
Kpuyao’, & Aouvtpwv éLepaprvper povov. 

Kayw xatedOav, Tov rpo Tou Pevywy xpovov, (440) 
"Exreiva Tv TEKOVTaV, OUK apynoopat, 415 
"Avrucrovois mowatot giATaTov Tarps. 

Kai rwvde xown Aogias érairios, 

“Adyn tpopwvar dvrixevtpa Kxapdia, 


Ei pn re rave’ EpEauu rovs émarrious. . (445) 
4 2 a, 
Zu 7’, et Sixaiws, eire an, Kpivov Sixny', 420 


IIpaéas yap év coi mavrayn rad’ aivéow. 


\ ~ ~ 5 | 
To mpaypua peiCov eitis olerat Tdéde 
Booros dixaZew? ovde pny épot Béyus 
Povou Siapetv dEvunvirou Sixas. — (450) 
"AAAs TE Ket GU Mev KaTNpTUKOS émois 425 
A ~ r 
‘Ixerns mposnAbes xabapos aBAaBys Sopors’ 
‘Ociws auoupov bvta co” aipovuar mode. 
Aura 3 éyovat moipay ovx evméurredov, 
Kat un tuxovoat mpaypatos viknddpou, (458) 
Xwpa peravOis ids x mpovnparwy 430 
, \ Fd > ‘ / 
Ilédw reawv apepros aiavns vooos. 
on \ aN \ 9 , an ¢ 
Totaita pev tad éoriv aduorepa, ever 
Tléurew re, Susrnuavr’ dunyavws épot. 
9 ~ ~ 9 9 4 
Evel 5é mpaypa Seip’ éréoxnyev rode, (460) 
4 A € / € / 
Dovwy Sikagrras dpkiovs atpoupuevn, — 435 
C 
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Geouov Tov cis aravT’. éyw Onow. xpovov. 
"Ypeis bé paprupia Te Kal TeKpnpia 

Kadcic®, dpwya rns Sixns dpQwpata. 

Kpivaca 8 dorav tev éuov ta BéATaTa (465) 
"Hfw, dtaipety TovTo mpayy EeTnTUMWS, 440 
Opxov mwepwrras pndév Exdixov ppacetv.(p) 


ZTAZSIMON AEYTEPON. 
XOPOZX, 


=rp. a. Nov xataorpopal véwv Oerpiwv, ei Kpa- 
Tnoe Sika re kat BAaGa 
Tovde pnrpoxtovov. . (478) 
Iavras dn 70d’ épyov evyepeia cuvappdces 
Bporous. 
TIoAAa 8 érupa maidorpwra mwabea mpospéver 
Tokevow, peta T avlis év ypove. 445 
Avr. a. Otre yap BporooKémuy pawadwy Tave’ épép- 
Wet KOTOS TIS Epyparun. 
 Tavr’ épnow pdpov. 
Mevoerat & &AXos aAAOVEV rpopwvav Ta TaV 
qéNas Kaka - (480) 
Antw vmoboow te poxOwv' dea 5 ov BéBata, 
TrAapwy O€ paTav Tapnyopel. 
=tp. B'. Mate TIS KiKAnoKeT w Evupope TETUMPMEVOS 
TOUT é7ros Opooupevos: 450 
"0 Sika! @& Opdvoi 7’ "Epivvuwn ! 
Tatra tis Tay’ dv watnp 4 TEKovVca veoTrabys 
OLKTOV OiKTiCO‘aLT’, E7rELOn TiETVEL Sdpos Aixas, (490) 


(p) Minerva departs the opposite way to that she entered by. 
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Avr. B."Eo@’ drov ro Sevov ev Kal dpevav éri- 
aKorov Oetmavet kaOyuevor. 
. EUppEepet acwppovely vo orever. 454 
Tis 6€ pandév év hpadaist xapdias dv dvarpépwyv, 
i weds Bootes 0, .opoiws er’ av céBor Sixav; 
=tTp..y. Mir’ avapxrov ovv Biov pyre Sexrorov- 
Mevov : (000) 
Aivéons. TVlavri wéow Td xpatos Beds wmracev’ 
GAN’ addAq 8 épopevet. 
=uppeTpov 0 eros Névyw' (506) 
AvoceBias pév Y Bois Téxos wis ETUpws' ex & Uytelas 
Pocvav 6 macw didos cai moAveuKros bABos. 460 
Avt.y’. "Es ro wav o€ Tot Aéyw* Bwpov aideoa Aixas 
Mnoé vv Képdos dav abéw rodt AcE arions. 
Towa yap érecra. 


Kuptov peévet TEéAos. (518) 
_TIpés rade ris roxéwy oéBas ev mpotiwy kal 
Eevotipous — 


- ah 
'Emorpopds Swudtwv aidouevos tis Eotw. 465 
=tp. 0. Ex raévd’ dvayxas atep Sixatos wy ovK avor- 
Bos éorat, | (520) 
Tlavwre6po: 8 ovmor av yévoro. 
A . 
Tov dvriroApov dé daput wapBaray, 
w 
Ayovra woAX\a twavropupr’ aveu Sixas, 
, \ ; 4 
Biatws Evy xpovw Kadnoev, 470 
~ 4 
_ Aaitpos dtav AaBn movos Opavouévas Kepaias. 


/ ~ 4 e ~ 
Avr. 0. Kadet & dkxovovras ovdév év péoa Susrradei 


Te Oliva. 
Tev@ b¢ Saipwy én’ avdpt Oepuw, . . (880) 


A ’ 9 ~ >» ? 
Tov ovror aixovvr dev dunyavors 
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| Avats Aatadvov, ovd’ vaepbéovr’ axpav. 475 


XO. 


All. 


AOS. 


XQ, 


~ 4 
At’ atwvos 5é Tov mpiv dABov 


e/ i ‘ 
Eppart mposBadkwv Ssikas Aer’ akdNaveTos, 


aloros. (535) 


AOINA.@® 
Kypvoce, xnpvé, kai otparov Kkatepyabov. 
“H + ovpavou dStaropos 4 Tupanuixn 
Ladmiyé, Bporeiov mvevparos mAnpoupévy, 480 
‘Yméprovov ynpusa awéTw orpaTo. | 
TIAnpoupeévouv yap rovde BovAcuvtnpiov, (540) 
Luyav dpnye, cai pabeiv Oerpovs enous 
IloAw re wacav cis TOV atavy xpovoyr, 
Kal revs’ dws av ev Katayvwc6y Sikn. (r) 485 


e , 9 A ( ) 
"Avaé “AzodAov, wy Exes avTos KpaTet. 

~ : , 
Ti rovde wot péterti mpayyatos, Neve. (545) 


Kai paptupyowy 4r\Oov—éore yap Sopwv 

‘Iketns 38° ‘dvip, Katapuywv tépértios, 

"Euwv dovov dé Tous éyw xabapoios,— 490 
\ / 3 4 > > Ww | 

Kat Evvdicnowv adres aitiav & éxw 

Tas tovde pntpos tov govov. ov 8 elsarye (550) 

“Orws 7’ éxiora, THvde KUpwoov SiKny. 

‘Ypov 6 pv0os—eisayw O€ thv dinnv— 

€ Vs fs. , ; 9 9 ~ / 

O yap Siwwxwv, mpotepos EF apyns Aéywv, 495 

/ > oN 9 “~ / ~ / 

Tevoir’ av dp0ws mpayparos didarKados. 

TloAAa prev dopev, AéEouev S€ cuvTopws. (555) 

"Esros 0° apetBou mpos Eros év péper TiOeis. 


(q) Minerva makes her appearance at the head of the twelve 
Areopagites, who take their seats in the Orchestra. 


(r) Apollo appears on the Stage, 


OP. 
XO. 
OP. 
XO. 
OP. 
XO. 
OP. 
XO. 
OP. 
XO. 
OP. 
XO. 
OP. 
XO. 
OP. 
XO. 
OP. 
XO. 
OP. 
XO. 
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Thy pntep’ cié mpwrov et KaTéKTovas. 
"Extewva’ toutou 8 ovtis apynots wéAee. 500 
“Ev wév Tod non TeV TeLwWY TadaLoTpaTOV. 

Ov Kkemévw mw Tovde KoumaCes Aoyov. (560) 
Eivrety ye pevroe Oet o Orrws KaTEeKTaves. 
Aeyw. ErpovrAK@ yep mpos Sépnv Teuwv. 
IIpcs rou & éwetioOns kai Tivos BovAevpactv; 505 
Tots rovde Oeopdrowt paprupet S€ por. 

‘O partis éEnyeiro wot pnTpoKrovety; (865) 
Kai detpo y’ aed tiv TUxXNV Ov pépupopmat. 
"AAAN’ ef oe pape: Wiipos, GAN’ épeis Taxa. 
Mero’, dpwyds 8 éx Trapov méure tarnp. 510 
Nexpoiot viv mémeo@t untépa KTavov. 

Avoiv yap eixe mposBoAds piacparev. (570) 
Tas 5n; didaZov rovs dixaCovras Trade. 
"Avdpoxrovoica watép éuov KaTéxTavev. 

Toi yap ov pev Cis, 7 8 éAevOépa qovov. 515 
Ti & ov éxetvnv Caoav jravves uyi; 

Ouk Hv Suamos pwros, dv KaTEexTavev. (875) 
"Eyw O€ pntpos rhs éuns év atuati; 

Ilas yap o”° EObpevev évros, w piaipove, 
Zwvns; dmrevxn untpos aiua pirtarov; 520 


"Hén ov paptipnoov. éEnyou Sé pot, 
"ArodAov, €& ode ouv Siky KaTéxTavoy. (880) 
Apacat yap, wstrep €oriv, ok apvoupeba: 
"AAN’ et Sikaiws, cite wn, TH OH PpEevi 

Aoxet 708’ aipa, xpivov, ais TovTos ppdow. 525 
Aé&w mpos tpas rove’ ’A@nvaias péyav 
Gecopov Sixaiws, pavtis wy 8 ov Wevoopat, (885) 
Ourwror’ cimwv pavrixoiow év Opovas, 
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’ / , 
Ovkx avdpos, ov yuvakos, ov moAEws TeEpt, 
“O pn KeAevory Zeus ‘Odupriwy warnp. 530 
To pév dixatov Tov0’, daov cbéve:, paler, 
BovAy mipavoKxw 8 tp’ émormwéaQar rarpos. (59) 
“O \ af \ ’ / 4 
Opkos yap oure Znvos taoyver mrEov. 
\ 
XO. Zeus, ws Aéyers ov, TOVdE YonoMOV .wrace, 
PpaCew ‘Opérty twHde, Tov matpds dovoy 535 
E A ~ 
IipaEavra, pintpos undayov Tipas véeperv; 
AIT, Ou yap rt tavrov, avdpa yevvaiov Oavetv (595) 
Awosddérois oxnmrpoioct TipadAdoupevor, 
Kai ravra mpos yuvakos, ov Tt Ooupiors 


Tofors éxnBorAowww, wst’ ’AuaCovos, 540 
"AXNA’ ws dkovon, TladAas, of 7 eprpuevoe 
VYnow Stapetv rovde mpdypatos z7répt (600) 


"Amo orpateias yap pv umoAnkoTa 
Ta maAcior’ dpeivov’ eidpoow Sedeypevn 
‘Apoirn mepaivect Nourpa, kdwi Téppatt 545 
Papos mapeoxnvwaev, év 8 aréppove 
Kore: wedyoao’ avopa Saidadw werTrAw. —_ (605) 
"Avdpos pev viv ovTos elpnrat popos 
Tov mavrocéuvov, Tov oTpaTnAaTou vewr. 
Taurny totavtny eirov, ds Syx6i ews, 550 
“Osrep TéeTakTat tThvde Kupwoa Sixny. 
XO. [Ilatpos rporima Zevs wopov, To ow AdYw _ (610) 
Autos & énoe ratépa mpecButnv Kpovov. 
[lis tavra rovros ovx évavtiws Néyes; 
‘Yuas 8 dkovew tTavt’ éyw paptvpoua. 55d 
AT]. *Q awravroaicy Kvwdada, oruyn Oewy,. -_ 
IIédas prev dv Avoeev, ExTt TOUS Akos, (618) 
Kat xapra moA\An mnxavi) AUTNPLOS. 


XO. 


ATT. 


AO. 


XO. 
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\ @ 9 , 
"Avopos 0 éredav ait’ avarracn Konus, 
/ 4 A 3 F) > 7 
Amat Oavovros obtis €or’ avarracis. 
/ \ 
Touvrwy érwdas ovK éroincev maTnp 
s / of / 
‘Ouvpos, tra 8 aAXAa avr’ avw TE Kal KATO 
PaNB! , 
Xrpeqav TiOnorv, odev doOuaivwy péver. 


Is yap ro evyew tous’ vmepdices Spa’: 


To \ @< 3 ef > . ? +) 

O pntpos aip’ duamov exxéas Twédw, 

A > » wv . b) , > r) 4 / 
Ever’ €v “Apyet Owuat’ oiknoet ratpos; 
Toto: Bwpois yowpevos rots Snpiois; 
Tloia 5é yépuiyy ppatopwrv mposdéFerat; 
Kai rovro ANe~w, kai mal’ ws dpOas épd. 
Oux éore pntnp 4 KexAnuevou Téxvouv 

A \ A / a / 
Toxevs, tpopos b€ kuparos veoomopov’ 

, > 8 , e > ef , , 
Tikre: & 6 Opwoxwv, 4 8 amrep Eévw Eévy 
@ \ 
"Eowoev Epvos, oiot pn BAaWn Oeds. 
\ _ agl 
Texpnprov d€ Tovde oor Sei~w Adryov. 

\ Lon , > wv ; s 
Ilarnp pev av yevorr avev pntpos’ éXas 
Maprus mapeort tats ‘ONvpriov Atos, 
Oud’ év axotoiwt vndvos TeOpaupevn, ° 
"AAN’ oiov Epvos obtis dv Téxot OeEds. 


(625) 


570 


(630) 


575 


(635) 


"Eye O€, TlaAAas, rdAAa 6, ws ériorapat, 


To aov méAtoua Kal oTpatrov TevEW péyay, 
Kai révd’ éreuy-a cov Scuwv épéarioy, 
“Orws yévorro mutes eis TO. wav. ypdvou, 
Kai rovd’ éruxrnaato ovppayov, bea, 
Kai tous éwe:ta, Kal Tad’ aiavws pevor 
Lrépyav Ta MaTA TwHVOE. TOUS EmioTdpoOUS. 
“Hin KkeAevw tousd’ ard yvwuns pepe 
Vipov Sixatav, ws arts AeAeypuévww. 
‘Huiv jiev 40n aav TETOLEVT AL BéXos. 


580 


(640) 


585 


(645) 
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Mévw 8 axovoat, mws dyov KxptOnoerat. 
Tt yap; mpos vuwv mos TiOcio’ duopdos w; 590 
9 ae « > / ) » \ / 
Hxovaa® wy rxovoat’, év o€ kapdia 
~ tf / 3 ~ a 
Yngov pépovres, Spxov atdcioGe, Eevor. (656) 


Kavorr’ av 4én Oerpov, ’Arrixos ews, 
pwras Sixas kpivovres aipatos xuTou. 

“Eora 5€ kai TO Aowrov Aiyeiw oTpatw _ 595 
"Ael Oucaoctrwv rovro BovAEevTnpop, 

Tlayov yepaipov+ rove’, ’ApaCovwev Edpav (655) 
Zxyvas 6, d7’ nAPov Onoéws Kata POovov 
EtTparnAaToveat, Kai oA veorToAW 

Tyvd iinupyov dvreripywoav Tore, 600 
"Ape & eOvov, évOev ext’ errwvupos 

llérpa, mdyos 7 “Apes: év 5é€ Te oeBas (660) 
‘Aorav, poBos te ovyyerns TO MH Sixeiv 
Zynoe, TO O nuap Kal Kar’ evpporny duos, 
Auray woAtTev py ’mikawovvrewv vopous: 605 
Kaxais émippoaict BopBopm & tdwp 

Aaumpov juaivwv, ob rol evpyoes mordv. (685) 
To prt’ dvapxov pnte dearorovpevov 

"Aorois meptareAAovet BovAedw véBev, 

Kat yn 70 Sevov wav modews EEw Bareiv. 610 
Tis yap Sedoixws pndév Evdixos Bporav ; 
Totovde Tot TapBovvres evdixws oéBas, (670) 
“Epuud Te ywpas, Kal méNEws TwTHpLoV 
"Exoir’ av olov obris dvOpurwv éexee 

Ore TKvOnow, obre TéAoros €v réros. 615 
Kepdav a@ixrov rovro BovAevtypuov, 

Aidoiov, d€vOuyov, evddvtwv irep (675) 
"Eypnyopos ppovpnya yns xabiorapat. 





AII. 
XO. 
ATL. 
XO. 
AT. 
XO. 
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4 \ d»$e/ 9 > ~ 4 
Tauryv pev é€erew’ éuois wapaivec 
~ ~ \ | 
"Acroiat ets ro Aowrrov. 6pOovabat dé xpn, 620 
Kal Wigov aipew, kat diayvevar Siknv 


Aidoupéyous tov dpxov, elpntat Aoryos.(s) (680) 


(1st Ar.) 
Kai pnv Bapetav ryvd duAiav xOovos 


ome / , 3 ~ r) / 
=UMBovACS Elut pndaues aTimama. 
| (2d) 


Kdywye xpnapovs tovs émovs re Kai Ards 625 


~ , 
—TapBetv xerXevw, and axaprwtous KTicat. 


(3d) 
"AAN’ aisarnpa mpayyar’ ov Naxwv wéGers, (685) 
Mavreia 5 ovx &6 dyvd pavrevon pevwv. 
: - sy (4th) 
"H kai watnp te opadAeTa BovAcvpatowv 
Towroxrovoict mpostporais ‘1Eiovos; 630. 
| (Sth) 
Aéyets' éyw Sé pn) Tuxovea THs dixns, 
Bapeia ywoa THo GptAnow Twadw. (690) 
: (6th) 
*AAN’ év re Trois véowt Kat mwadatTepois 
Geois drisos Ef ou viknow S éyu. 
| (7th) 
Towa’ éSpacas Kat Dépnros ev Somos’ - 635 
Moipas éreoas apbitous Oeivar Bporous. 
| (8th) 
Ovxovv Sixatov rov wéBovr’ evepyerety, (695) 


"AdAws TE mravrws xwTEe Seouevos TUxOL; 
(9th) 


(s) The first Areopagite rises, takes a ballot from the Altar, 
and drops it into the Urn; similarly the 2d, 3d, &c. Areop. in turn 
between the following distichs. After the twelfth has dropped his - 
ballot into the Urn, Minerva takes one from the Altar and holds 
it in her hand. (Essays, §. 9. §. 73.) 


D 


XO. 


All. 
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=v To madaas Saipovas catapbioas 


Oivw rapyrarnaas dpyaias Beas. 640 
(10th) 

=v To Tay’, ovx Exovaea THS Heys TEdOS, 

"Epa tov idv ovdév éxOpoiow GBapuy. (700) 
(ith) 


"Ere? xa€irmaGy pe rperButTw véeos, 


/ ‘A ~ 9 » , ‘A 
. Alkns yevéoOat rysd’ émnKoos peévw, 


AOS. 


‘Os du@iBovrAos ovca Bupovabar mdAet. 645 
(12th) 


"Euov Tod’ Epyov, Nowwbiav Kpivat Oikyv' — 
Yingov & 'Opéorn ryvd' éyw mposOncopat. —_ (705) 
Mutrnp yap ovris éoriv 4 pm’ éyelvaro. 

To 8 adpoew ative mavra, mAnv yapou TuxeiV, 
“Aravrt Quue@, Kapta © eit Tov marpos. 650 
Ovrw yuvatkes ov mpoTiunow popov, 

"Avipa xravovens Swpatwv érisKoroy. (710) 
Nixa 3 ’Opéorys, kav icdynpos xprO. 
"ExBarrAcl ws Tayiora Tevyéwy madous, 
“Ooo dtxkaortav tovT’ éréoraAdTat TéAos. 655 


OP. 7] G0: "AzoAAov, ras dyav kpiOycerat; 


XO. 
OP. 
XO. 
AIT. 


"CQ NUE péAawe pairep, dp’ dpas rdde; (918) 
Nov dyxdvns mot Téppat’, 7 aos Bere 
‘Hiv yap Eppev, 7 mpoow Tipas vEmerv. (1) 
Meuraler’ dpOws éxBortds \npwv, Eévor, 660 
To pn ‘Stxetv céBovtes ev Staipécet. 

Tvwpuns © adrovons mia yiyverat péya, (720) 
WaAAoved +’ oikov Wigos wpbwoev pia. 


(¢) The ballots are turned out of the Urn ‘and counted. 


AS. 


OP. 


EY MENIAEZ, 


"Avnp 00° éxrepevyev aluaros Sixny. 
“loov yap éore tdplOunua trav madov. (u) 


"Q TlaAAas, © cwoaca tous éuous Sdpaus, 
Kat yis matpwas éorepnpévov ov rot 
Karonoas pe Kai Tis ‘EAAjvev épet: 
"Apyetos ‘avip avOis év te xpnuacw 

Oixet matpwos, TadAaddos nal Ao€ioy 
“Exati, kal Top? wavra Kpdivovros TpiTrou 
Lwrypos, os Tatpwov aiderOels pdpov, 


Zw Cer we, puntpos tasde ocuvdicous dpwv. 


"Eyw be yopa Tide Kal TH OG OTpATa 
To Aovwrdv eis aTwavTa TAELTTHPN xpdvoV 
‘Opxwpornaas, viv a7reyue mpos Sdpous, 
Mnro tw’ avipa Setpo xpuuyntrny y@ovds 
"EAOorr’ éesyerew ev xexacpévor Sdpv. 
Avrol yap res bvres ev rapos Tore 
Tots rdua rapBaivover viv dpxwpare 
"Aunxavoirt wpakouev Susrpacias, 

‘Odous a@vpuous Kai mrapopyeBas mropous 
Tibévres, ws avroiat uerauédn mdvos 
‘OpOoupevev dé, kal word thy MadAados 
Tiuorw det ryvde cuupayw dopi, 7 
Avroiaw spueis dopey evpeverrepoi. | 
Kai yaipe xai ov, nal madtacoixos News, 
TlaAaop’ auxrov trois évavrios éxais, 
Lwrypiv re kai Sopos wKndapor. (») 


(w) Minerva gives her ballot in favour of Orestes. 
(v) Exit Orestes, 
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665 


(725) 


670 


(730) 


675 


(738) 


680 


(740) 


685 


(745) 
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KOMMATIKA. 
XOPOZ. 


1. “Id Oeot vewrepor maXatovs vopous 690 
Ka@irmdocacbe, xax yepuv eireoGE pov. 

2. "Eyo & ariuos 4 taXawa PBapvxoros, (780) 
"Ev ya rade, dev, tov, tou, 
"Avtimaéy peOcioa Kpadias oraday yay xOovi 
“Agopov' éx 6€ Tov ALXNV advAdos, 695 
“Atexvos, w Sika, médov émiovpevos (785) 
Bporop@opous xndjidas év xwpa Radel. 

3. LrevaCw; Ti péEw; yévopar Svcoiora woNirass. 
TIaOov, iw, peyadda To Kopa Sustuxets Nuxros 


ariporevGeis. (760) 
AO. *Euoi widerbe un Bapvorovws dépev. 700 


Ov yap vevixno@’, dA’ iody-ngos Sixn 

"EENAG adAnOws, ovK adtiuia weber. 

"AAN’ éx Atos ydp Aaumpa papTupia Tapny, 
Aureos @ 6 ypnoas, avTos nv 6 papTuUpwY, (765) 
‘Os raver’ ‘Opéorny Spwvra pn BrAaBas Exe. 
‘Yuets 5€ tH yn tTHde un Bapvv KoTov ~— 706 
X«nynobe, un OupotoGe, und dkapriav — 
Tevint’, dpeioa mAEvpOLwy oTadaypaTa, 
Bopwrnpas aiyuas orepuatwv dynpépous. (779) 
"Eye yap vuiy mavdixws vmicxopat, 710 
“Edpas Te kai xevOusvas évdixov Ooves 
AvrapoOpovoicww uévas ér’ éoyapais 

“Efe, ur dorav tavde Tiuaddoupevas. 


XOPOZ2Z. 


ay \ \ , A / 
1. "Iw Oeot vewrepor madatovs voyous 








AO. 


2. 
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Ka@irracacOe, kak yepwv etheoOé pov. ~ 715 


. "Eyo & aripos i taddawa Bapvkoros, (775) 


"Ev ya Trade, ev, tov, tov, 
"Avrimaby peOcioa Kpadias oraXaypov xGovi 
"Agopov’ ék dé rou Atxnv auAdos, 


"Atexvos, w Sika, médov émiovpevos (780) 
BporopOdpous xnrXjidas év xwpa Badel. 721 


e , 
. ZrevaGw; ri péEw; yévwuar Susoiora woNitais. 


TlaOov, iw, ueyada Tor Kopar Sustuxeis Nuxros 
dtiporrev@ets. (785) 

Ovx gor’ atipot, und vepOipuws ayav 

Geai Bpotav ornante SUsknAov xOova’ 125 

Kayo réro0a Znvi, cai, Tt Set A€yewv; - (79) 

Kai xAgéas oida Swudrwv povn Oewv, 

"Ev @ xepauvds éotw éodpayiopevos 

"AAN’ ovdév avrou Set? av 8 evens uot 

PAwoons paraias wy ’xBadys éri yOova 130° 

Kaprov, pépovra mavra un mpacoew Kadas, (79) 

Koiua xeAawov Kvparos mikpoy pévos, : 

‘Os wepvorimos Kat Evvorkyirwp épot 

IloAAns 8é ywpas risd Er’ dxpobina, - 


Gun mp0 waidwy Kai yapnXliov TéXous, 735 
"Exovo’ és ate’ Tovd’ émaivéoets Novyov. —- (800) 
KOMMATIKA. 
XOPOZ., 


. ’Eué wadeiv rade. 


Dev. 
A f A = ~ ~ 
"Eueé wadatodpova kara yas otkeiv dTierov picos. 


Dev. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


7. 
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IIvéw roi peévos, 

anavTa TE KOTOV. 739 
Ot oi, da, ev. (805) 
Tis wa’ vrodverat mAeupas dduva ; 
Oupov aie, parep 
Nu&. do yap me tTipav 8aucav Oewv 
AusraANapor wap’ ovdév npav seA01. 144 


‘Opyas Evvoicw cot’ yepartépa yap Ei. —(810) 
Kaito: ye nv ov Kap’ éuoi codwrépa, 
Ppoveiv S& kauot Zevs ESwxev ov Kakws. 

‘Yueis & és dAACHvAOV EABotaa yOova, 

Ins tis8 épacOyceobe mpovvverw Tdade. - 


‘Ouvmippéwv ydp ripuwrepos ypdovos (815) 
"Eorat woAiras roisde. xal od Tysiayv ‘51 


"Edpav éxovoa mpds Somos "EpexOews, 
TevEn map’ dvipwv Kal yuvaelwv ororwr, 
“Oonv map’ adrkX\wv oro’ av oxéBors Bporav. 


Zu & év rérowt Tots euoiot pn Barns (820) 
Mn@ aiuatrnpds Onyavas, orddyxvwv BrAaBas 
Néwv, doivo éupaveis Oupdpace 57 


Mno’ éxxodovo’ + ds xapdiay dXexrdpwr, 

"Ev rois éuois doroiow ispvons “Apn 
"EuguAiov Te Kal mpdos aAAHAOUS Opacuy. * (835) 
Oupaios éotw moAEuos, ov Sdpos t wapwv, 61 
"Ev @ Tis ora Sewvos evxAElas Epws’ 

‘Evoixiou 8 dpviGos ov Aéyw mayny. 

Torav® éXNecOat wor maperriw €£€ Epmou, 

Ev dpwcav, ev macyovoay, ev Timwmpéevnv, (850) 
Xwoas meraryeiv THsde Ocopireoratns. 166 








SND om m o 


AO. 


XO. 
AO. 
XO. 
AO. 
XO. 
AQ. 
XQ. 


EYMENIAEZ. 31 


XOPOX. 
. "Eve radeiv trade. 
Dev. 
"E A 4 t ~ 4 ~ > 7 ~ 
. Bue wadawdpova kata yas oiKelv aTieTov picos. 
Pev. 
, a 2 
. TIlvew rot pevos, “ | 
aNTaVTa TE KOTOV. (835) 
vA 
. Ot ol, da, dev. "770 


5) / ? 
. Tis yp’ vrrodvetat wreupas ddvve ; 
\ sfee = 
. Oupov aie, parep 


Nvé. caro yap pe Tiysav Sawav Gewv 
AusraAdapuo: wap’ ovdév noav s0A01. (840) 
Ovror Kapotpai cor A€yovwa Tayaba: V5 
‘Qs payror’ elms, mpos vewrépas emo 
Geos tadata,. Kai roNccovxXwv BooTwy, 
“Aruos Eppew rovd dmdgevos médov. 
"AAN’ ei mer adyvov éori wot MeBovs oéBas, (848) 
TAwoons éuns petAuyya Kat BeAxTypiov, 780 
, ye t vw FN \ gi r 
xu 0 ovy pévos av’ et O€ pun Oérers pevery, 
3 5d) , ADs 29 a, ¢°7 i 
Ovrav dixaiws td’ émipperrors trode 
aif > N / 9 av , _, 
Myviv ti’ 4 Korov Tw’, 4 BrAaBnv orparo. 


"E€eor1 ydp oor THsde yauopw xOovos (860) 
Eivat dixaiws és TO may Tiywwpevn, 785 


"Avaco’ ’A€ava, Tiva we gns exew edpar; 
’ >? > 9997 s \ , 
Iladons amnpov’ oiCvos’ Séxou o€ ov. 
Kal 3n dédeyuar ris dé pot Tin pevec; 
‘Qs un ri’ olxov evGeveiv avev oébev. | (856) 
XU Tovro mpases, were we cOévery Tocov; 790 
~ A a A ? 4 . 
To yap ceBovts cuppopas dpbwo oper. 
, ‘\ a> 
Kai ot mpomavros éyyunv Onon xpovov ; 


32 AIZXYAOY 


AO. “Efeor: yap mor py Aéyew a pn TEdw. 
XO. OérAgew mw’ Eorkas, wal pebiorapar KoTov. (800) 
A®. Toryap xara x6ov’ ovo’ émurnon gidrous. 795 
XO. Ti ovv pw dvwyas TiS épupvioa xOovi ; 


A®. ‘Ozota vikns an Kaxys érioKora, 
Kai tavra ynOev, éx te wovrias Spocou, 
"EE ovpavou Te, xavépwv dijpata (865) 
EunAlws mvéovr’ émoreixew xOova’ 800 
Kaprov te yaias kat Borwy ézippuroy, 
’"Acroiow evOevovvra pn Kapvew xpove, 
Kai trav Bporeiwy crepparwv cwrnpiav. 
Twv SusceBovvrwy & éxdopwrépa méXors. (870) 
XTépyw yap, avdpos girumomevos Siknv, 805 
To rev Stxaiwy rwvd’ awévOntov yévos. 
Towaita cotort. tTav dpadatwy 8 éyo 
Tperrwv dywvev ovk dvé£opat TO py ov 
Tnv® doruvKov év Bpotots Tiuav modw. (875) 


ZTAZIMON FL. KAI ANATIAIZTOL 
XOPOZX. 


=rp.a. AdEouat Maddados Evvorciav ov dripacw 
woAl 810 
Tav Kal. Zevs 6 wayxparns “Apns Te ppovptoy 
Oewy véuet, . | 
‘PuciBwpov ‘EAXavwv ayaAua Satuovwy. (890) 
Ai 7’ éyo xarevxoua, Ocoricaca mpeupevas, 
’Emoovrous Biou Tuxas dyno ipous 
Faias é& duBpica , (885) 
Paidpov drjiov oédas. 816 





EYMENIAE2Z. 33 


AGHN A. (#) 
Lvor.a. Tad éyw mpoppdvws toisde roXiTais mpac- 
ow, peyadas kat Susapéorous Saisovas av’rot 


KaTavacoamen. 
wavra yap avtat ta kar’ dvOpurous éXaxov 
Oue7resy. (890) 


6 5 On t KUpoas Bapéwy TovTwy, ovK oldev dev 
rArnyat Biorou * * * * * *#, 
Ta yap éx rporépwv drAaknuarda viv rpos Tacd 


admaye, orywv odeOpos, 820 
Kal méya dwvovvr’ éxOpais dpyais duabuver. 
 XOPOS. 


Avr.a. Aecvipornpuwry O€ uy mwvéor BAaBa, Tav éuidy 

Xap Aéyw, 

Proypuos 7 Gupatorrepns puTwv, TO fn TEpav 
Spov Tomwy (900) 

Mn’ dkapros aiavyns épeprétw vocos. 

MijAa 7’ evevouvta ya Evy SimAoiow é€pBpvors, 

Tpépor ypdvme retaypévy, yovos Sé wast 826 
TlAovroyOwy ‘Eppaiav 

Aaipovoy Sdow riot. 


AOHNA. 
Ss ’ f 9 
Zuort.B.°H rad’ dkovere, moAEws povpiov, oi 
> 4 
ETLKPQLVEL ; (910) 
/ \ U4 } 2 9 \ / s ? 
méya yap duvvarat moru’ *Epivus mapa 7’ a@a- 
o ~ e A -~ 
vatou, Trois @ uvmo yaiay: 830 
9 9 ~ , 
wept T dvOpurrwv davepws TeAEws Olarpaccovaw, 
Tots uev dowas, Tots § av Saxpuwy Biov auBro- 
TOV Tapéxovcat. 


(w) Whilst delivering these and the following Anapeests, 
Minerva descends from the Stage into the Orchestra. 


E 
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XOPOZ. 
> ~ » 5) , ’ 
=rp.B’. “Avdpoxunras 8 dwpous drevverrw tuxas, 
Neavidwy vr’ érnparwv 
"Avdporuxeis Bidrous Sore, Kxupi éxovTes Ta 


Ovarov Ff, 835 
Moipa: marpoxaciyynrat, (920) 


Aaipuoves dpOovopor, 

A 4 \ f > ~ 
Tavri dépw perakowot, wavri yxpovw 8 émBpBets 
» / € , . 

Evdixo dptAiats, 
Havre Timmrarat Oewv. 840 


AOHNA. 
Méoov ctor. Tade ror ywoa Ti ‘uy mpodpovws 
Emikpavoméevwy yavuua’ orepyw 8 dupara 


TlecBous, | 
e ~ A Le ae J ~ A 4 2 
OTt Mor yAWooay Kal oro éErwra TOs Tacd 

adypiws dravnvapeévas. (930) 


y , A 9 ~ ~ 3’ ~ 
aAN’ éxpatnoe Zeus ayopaios. va 8 ayabwy 
Epis quetépa did mravros. | 


XOPOZ. 


Avr. 8. Tav & amAnorov xaxov pnmor év mode 
rao 
Tad’ érevyopat Bpéuerv. | 845 
Mnée miotoa kdms pédAav aima modrTav ov 

dpyav | | 

Tlowas dvTiovous, aTaS, 
‘ApraNioca moXeus. 
Xapuata 8 avrididoiey cooper: Siavoia. (90) 
Kai orvyeiv mia ppevi. 850 
Tlok\Awy yap 760° év Bporois axos. 





EYMENIAEZ. 35. 


AOHNA. 
Avtio. B'. "Apa dpovotca yAuwoons ddov ayabys ev- 
piokel; 
ex Tév PoBepav Twvde mrposimwy péya KEpoos 
dpw Totsde- roXrats. 3 
tasde yap eippovas evppoves del péya Tipumvres 
Kal ynv Kat wow dpOodixaiov mpéWere tmavres 
Siaryovres. 855 


XOPOS. 

ZTp.7. Xaipere yaiper ev aiowmiars wAouTov. (980) 
Xaiper’ darixds News, ixrap juevot Ards, 
MapGevou didas didor, cwppovovvres ev ypove. 
HadAados 8 vd mrepois dvtas alerat maTnp. 


AOHN A. (2) 


Avris. a. Xaipere x'upeis’ mporépav Sé€ pe xon 
orelxenv bardpous dmobelEougav. 860 
moos Pws iepov Twvde mpomouTaY ite, Kai oda- 
ylov Tavd ve GEMVvaY KaTa ys TUmEvat, (960): 
TO Mev ATNPOV yWpas marrexery, To O€ KEepsadéov 
méumew wodews emi vikn. 
‘Y pets 8 riyeia Be, moNoacovyxot, waives Kpavaov, 
Taiooe peToiKas. | (965) 
ein 8 adyabav. adyaby Stavora roXiTass. 


XOPOS., 
Avr. vy. Xaipere, yaipere 8 aut’, émdimdoifw. 865 


4 ‘ A 
Ilavres ot cata wmrodw, Saipoves TE kat Bpotot 


(x) Minerva stations herself at the head of the Chorus in 
the Orchestra, where they are joined by the Escort of females with 
torches. 


AO. 


A 


AIZXYAOY 


, » A 
TiaAAados woAw véyovres. petoiav 8 éunv 
Ev wéBovres ott péurperBe oupdopas Biov. 


Aiwa re pvOovs travde Tav KaTevymaTwv, (975) 
Héuyw re péeyyn Aayrdadwv ceracgepwy 870 
Eis trots évepOe nal xatw xOoves Tozous, 

=UY MpoeMoAQev, aire Ppovpovoww Bpéras 
Tovpov Stxaiws. dupa yap maons xOoves 
Ononoos éEixorr’ av evkrXeNs Adyos 

Tlaidwv, yuvaixwv, kat orddos mpeoBuTiowy. 8715 
DowiKoBarros évdurois érOnpuact 

Tiare, kai TO héyyos épyacOw rupos, 

“Orws av eipwv 78° dpiria xOovds 

Td Aowrsv evavdpoot Suppopais mpérn. (985) 


TIPONOMIIOI. 


ZTp.a. Bate Souw, peyadra PHAOT uot 880 


Nuxros waives, amaides, Um’ evbuppove topuma. 


Evgapeite o€, ywptrat. 


Avr. a. Tas two xevOeow wyuyiowt, 


Tiats Kat Ovoias mepicerra reruxyobe t. 
Evpapetre 5€ ravoapel. 885 


‘od \ \ ya WA a 
Zrp. 8. “INaoe 66 Kat evOuppoves ya 


~ >» »f A , 
Acip’ ire, ceuvat, mupidarre 
Aapradt repropevat. Kal’ dddv 8 


"OrorAvEare viv éri podmais. (995) 
Avr. B'. Zaovéal 8 éstorav évdades oixwy. 890 


HadtAados dorois 6 Mavorras 
e/ ~ 
Ovrw Moipa re ovyxateBa. 
? ~ ~ 
‘OrorvEaTre vuw émt podmais. 





CRITICAL COMMENTARY. 





List of the Passages, where the adopted Text departs 
from Wellauer’s Edition (1824), with Remarks in sup- 
port of the Author’s Readings, and References to Pas- 
sages explanatory of them in the following Essays*. 








WELLAUER. TEXT. 
V. 6. xQovos  X@oves. 
7% Of & 4 Old Reading. 
86. oraow Bao Var. in Stephan. 
54. Biav AiBa Burgess, Codd. AIA. 
Cf. Essays, §. 93. 
68. “Yavw wecovcas *Y ave" rovovert Conjecture. 
76. BeBor av aie BeBor’ adatett 
90. kdpTa © wy KapTa o wy 
91. TOVvee TOvOE 
92, €x vouwy éxvenwy Heath. 

108. “Opa ‘Op Pauw. 


* The Author has omitted nothing in this List, except a few slight ortho- 
graphical changes too trifling to netice; and even in these minor particulars he 
has adhered as closely as possible to Wellauer’s text, as this Edition is not meant 
to be a new recension of the text. Such words as are received into the text with- 
eut sufficient authority or external evidence have the mark + annexed to them, 
to shew that they are admitted only to render the text at all translateable. The 
smaller figures in brackets shew the number of verses according to Wellauer’s 
Edition, the larger ones are adapted to the Author’s arrangement of the text. 

V. 76. I have ventured to write AAATEI for ANAIEI. The existence of 
such a verbal adverb from a\deoxa: is very possible, thongh it does not occur 
elsewhere: besides, it is certain that dwat Neydpeva were discarded sooner and. 
more largely from Aeschylus than from any other Author, With regard to the 
« in the middle syllable, I have suffered it to stand, because there are other in- 
stances where the Attic dialect has retained the a for » after A, as im AédAaxa, 
a@waros. Even the a for » in éwAdxny, and other aorists of that kind, is to he. 
accounted for by the influence of the A, in the same manner as that in ‘Bedxay | is 
the effect of the p. 


V. 108. 


WELLAUER. 
kapotas 


106. 107. edeitare’ Xods + 


TEXT. 


kapoia Pauw. 
eXeitate Xoas te Hermann. 


112, apKvonaTewv apxvorarwy Turnebus. 

114. "Axovcal’ ws ereka ‘Axovaad’, we éde~a, THs Enns 
TNS Euns mépt, wept. 

121. "Qers; vrvwacers ; "Qes urviaccova ; Conject. 

125. AaBe, AaBe, AaBe, Ppaov' AaPe, Aa Be, AaBe, 
AaBe, PpaCov, AaBe, AaBe, AdBe, AaBe. 

| Essays, §. 10. 

132. Ovo Sv 5° Pearson. 

135, X oparyos Xopou nryeuwy et al. 

161, aipoumevov apopevov. Cf. Pindar N. vit. 

59. | 

169, exelvou ¢orw ov Hermann. 

177. KapavnoTinpes xapavuotnpes Turnebus. 

178. atopOopai aroPGopa Erfurdt. 

179. Kakou Te kaxovrat Id. 

180. Aevopov Aevopos Casaubon. 

191. eis eis Canter. 

202, 3.4, AmwoAAwy. Xopos. ‘AzroAXwy Stephan. &c. 
‘A7roAAwv 

202. vor Pian 3 voadian, Id. 

204. npkecw | apkéecet Bothe. 


V.114. The idea is: Tlepi wuyns o aydy éoriv, as the orators express it; 
and the meaning of the: passage is this: ‘Hear me, as you would one who pleads’ 
for his soul. In that way have I spoken, in that way hear me’. The pointing 
is intended to make this sense evident. 


V.179. I have here taken yous (the reading of the MSS.) with Erfurdt 
in the sense of viridis etas; and this meaning of the word is borne out by ety- 
mology, although not supported by instances. From the root XAE (xAdos, xAous) 
comes xAovvns, exuberant, luxuriant, an old epithet applied to the wild boar, and 
also to eunuchs, from their luxuriant fullness of form. And again, in an obscure 
verse in Esch. Edon. (Schol. Villois. ad Il. rx. 535) xAodvns appears to have the 
same signification. Hence the fem. xAovms seems to have derived the abstract 
signification of vigour. 

Hermann (de Esch. Lycurg. p. 9) says that yAovvs in this passage means 
castratio, but he does not enter into any explanation of the context. 


V. 208. 
209. 
211, 
217. 
222, 
230. 
244. 
246, 
253. 
256. 
258. 
259, 
260. 


272. 73. 
294. 
301. 
303. 
306. 
312. 

_ 819. 

. 332, 


338, 
339. 
340. 
«841, 


39 
WELLAUER. 
moprinn, 
Sian 
ryeveaOar 
qrovov 
KAKKUUNTYETIS 
kai Tropevmact 


. Xopevral after Vs, 244. 


wavTa 

XUMevov 

mwuaros Sustorou 
avTitroivous 

aA Xov. 

Tw aceBwy 


Geov DolBou, 
xaepwpevos; 

aua 

TOUs—T posvepovTas 
avn 

Toway 

apopmikTos, avova 

a .0tpos 


e 
OMoLws 
e 9 4 
up aiwaros veou 
, Ye 
o7méevoomevat 


: 9 ~ ~ 
eEmarot AcTats 


TEXT. 
popotun 


| Aixn 


tiveoOa: Herm. 

arovwy Wakefield. 

kaxxuyyryero Herm. 

Kal qwopevmactv 

Xopos before V. 244. Scholl. 

nwavra Reisig. 

XUmevov 

mr. Tov OusTrotou Conject. 

avrimovovs Lachmann. 

adXos Heath. 

tw aceBwv......on account 
of Metre. 

Geov, PoiBou 

xaQrepwudvos, 

aya Canter. 

Tov-—m povenovT t Herm. 

‘avip Wakefield. 

Tlowav Ald. 

adopuixros ‘avova 

@mopMotpos Conject. cf. azo- 

_ kAapos Pind, P. V. 54. 

duws Arnaldus. 

kanatoowt ex Conject. 

omevoopev ato. Déderlein. 

emacs Netras 


V. 341. Here again I have been under the necessity of introducing a new word. 
The laborious office undertaken by the Furies, who thereby render the rest of the 
Gods exempt from that duty, is compared by them to the Aerroupyia:, which were 
undertaken by individuals in order to afford the other citizens exemption from 


taxes, drédeta. 


Now from dads, Att. Aeds, comes the adj. Adiros (whence 


Hesych. Aacrav, rev snnociwvy réwwv), Tonic Ayjiros (whence Herodotus calls 
the Achaic Town-Hall, Arjirov), old Att. Aros (by the Grammarians written 
AHros), and subsequently Adiros, whence Aerrovpyla. From this Adiros I have 
here supposed the ancient use of an abstract fem. Actrn, in the sense of munus 


publicum. 


WELLAUEB. TEXT. 
V. 342. no és uno eis 
343, Zevs yap aiparorrayes Zeus yy aiwoararyes 
359. Meve yap’ evUNYavor Meve ‘yap ever xavot Wake- 
| field. 
860. . de. ve Id. 
368. dedarxe de dorxey 
371. 72. me: é7i—eorw Hermann. 
873. kup kvpw Id. 
375. 76. PBonv, Amo Sxapavopov Bony ‘Awe Txapzavopou, §. 42. 
| ex. 
392. Oéus : Oéeus. 
394. aiavas aiavy vulg. 
az. “HH. "HO, 
413, akiav rT én akiov ake avr exatiwy Hermann. 
424, epeCouern ednmevn Schiitz. 


439. kpu\paca’ ourpwv kpupac, & Xovrpav Herm. 
Opusce. IV. p. 339. 


451. Kau xee Heath. 

—_ Spews enois Pauw. 

453. omws é ooiws Conject. cf. §. 51. 

458. auporepa eve, aporepa, pevesy Hermann. 

459. . Ildumwew ce dusrguar Tléurrew re, dusrnuavr Id. 

461..  opKiev aipovpevous opxtovs atpouvuevy Pearson 
| and Casaub. 

464. dians 0 dicns Codd. 


publicum. I will just propose, by the bye and merely as a conjecture, the reading 
of AH:TOP’ instead of MHTEP’ in the difficult passage, Agam. 1280. <Anrwp 
would then stand for Ayre:pa, like Ycrwp applied by Aeschylus to the Danaids, 
and 6é\xrwp we:be in the same play, &c. 

V. 343. Of the alterations which I have introduced for the purpose of re- 
storing the metre (a dactylic order with a base), there are none that require any 
particular vindication. I would also propose to read yé for yap in the Agam. 
(v. 1118): wepipddavré y’ ol wr epopdpov déuas, Sat hanc amixerunt saltem dii 
pennigero corpore.’ 

V. 413. Hermann now reads o¢Bovcal y’ dtlev y’ atlas. perhaps rightly : 
and in v. 424 he reads i le with Burgess, which reading certainly has mueh 
to recommend it. 
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WELLAUER. TEXT. 

V. 464. opk@uara opPwuata Pauw. 

7. ppecio gpacev Wakefield. 

482. “Axear . “Axea 0 Conject. 

491, 511, diKxas Aikas 

496. ev pac ev gpacais t Conject. 

497. avarpedpwv av avatpepov Lachmann. 

500. Piow ovy Biov Heath. 

506. USprs “Y Bows 

520. ATED, agep 

524. Ta moAXa “Ayovra moda Pauw. 

530. Oepnoepyp Oepup 

582. Aewadvoy Aawacvoy Herm. 

535. AIT TOS alaros 

587. ouy * * * oupavov Askew. 

— Tuponnxg n Tuponvxy Robort. 

541. ¢uous, €L0US 

543. Kai Tove , xal Twve s. - 36. 

547. cai dopwv cataguyevt Conject. 

— Srws eriore Orws T eriota Herm. 

551. Kupwaowv KU pwoov Guelf. 


V. 461. Hermann defends Heath's emendation of iwdduvaww for dwddoow, and 
he is probably right, but the case is not such as to justify me in departing from 
Wellauer. Then Hermann reads dxea 1’. ob BéBata trAduwy dé Tie Wapyyopet. 

V. 492. I take the construction to be as follows: éof' Swou Td deivoy ev 
(xaOrfuevov) xai ppevov ériexoroy xabriuevoy dermavel, i.e. ‘there are cases where 
the de:vdv, presiding in the right place so as to control the soul, will put it 
in fear.’ This construction is not natural, but no one who has paid attention to 
the combination of participles with adjectives will say that it is incorrect. 


V. 496. This is one of the passages in which the construction appears to me 
very uncertain, for there is great harshness in supplying the impersonal dewwdv 
as the object of the sentence. Hermann reads with Schiitz, ris dé pnddv dv déec 
Kapéiay av dvatpépwy. 

V. 530. It is pinin that Oepmovpya, and not Cepuc, is the Gloss, for Ceppoupyety 
ig an expression of later date. The admission of Oeppoupye into the text of the 
MSS. was owing to the statement of the Scholi. on Sept. c. Theb. v. 588, where it 
is said that Oepuds is applied only to things, and not to persons. 

V. 532. Hermann’s emendation, \«7advdv, is undoubtedly correct. Aawafey 
occurs in Eschylus, as well as d\awratew, the a being prefixed to the root only 
for the sake of euphony, as in some other words beginning with i. 


FE 
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WELLAUER. TEXT. 
V. 586 el ov e:rwv Conject. 
603 Apoirn, repwvttdov- = Apolrn = repaivert Al es 
Tpa H. Voss. 
655 & “Apecov ry 6patpov 
680 Aidoupévots Tov Spxov —Atdoupévous Tov Spkov.. Stanl. 
687. *H “Hi 
718. 720. ‘Opéorns. Xopos ‘AvroAAwy Robort. 
721 Badovca TladXovea 
727 avnp ‘avnp Porson. 
736 eTroicety esyoew Ald. 
739 dust patios dusmpatias Conject. 


757. 784. ryevwpmar; dvsoe ra ryévwmuat dusoio-ra 
758. 785. woXiras maQov 
759. 786. weyaXaTot 

802. 833. yay | 

803. 834. atierov, hev, mvaos 
805. 836. of oi, 

823. efehova’ 


826. mOoXS 


mwonriras. Tao 

meryada To vulg. 

yas Herm. 

atierov pices (Ald.) ev 
ot ot, 

€xxodrova + Conject. 
Sopots 8. §. 42. 


V. 655. I do not take yepaipoy to be the right word, but I have admitted it 
into the text, because the passage cannot be translated without a verb. Besides, 
poetical considerations, as it appears to me, require that the name of the Areopagus 
should not be mentioned before v. 660. 

V. 721. WddAew is the term properly used of shaking together and turning 
out the lots, which resemble the ballots in many respects. I have assumed here 
that it may stand intransitively in this sense, as it frequently does in a different 
application. Cf. Porson on Orest. 316. On the interchange of wd\Aecv and BddAAew 
cf. Stephan. 1. v. waddw. 

V. 757. It is in my opinion much harsher to supply ri from the preceding 
sentence, for the object of yévwpac (besides that it does not seem to me to give 
a satisfactory and connected sense), than to put the conjunctive, implying deter- 
mination, without a preliminary dye or pépe; a mode of expression often used 
by Homer, and sometimes admitted by Tragedians. I have joined yévepa: to 
the following words, on the presumption that /Eschylus might use dvcolora in the 
fem. form, for dvcotocros, quite as correctly as his wavapxéra vdcos, and the like; 
and I have chosen that form in order to give more weight to the Bacchic metre. 

V. 758. The augment may be omitted in wdOov quite as well as in wdQouev, 
Choeph. 413; and though the omission of the augment in a word of two syllables 
like wa8ov is somewhat harsh, the departure ‘from the common usage is justified 
in this instance by the highly excited tone of the passage. 


911. 
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WELLAUER. 
meOous 
THOoe *y’ eUMoipou 
Bporay ewippurov, 
Taias eFapBpooa 
o 6€ pn 
aprAaknpara 
evOevouvr aryav 
ryovos * * 


: Epivvus 


918. 19. Kupi &xovres Deat, Tir 


935. 36. mwodstav, Ad opyav 


943, 
968. 


Ppovover 
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dé 

Ppoupovas 

etixorr av, euxders 
a peo BuTiowy 
ecOnpuact. 

Kai ripats 
TWepioenTat, TUYG TE 
€s TO Trav 


é yoatoes 


TEXT. 


[lecBous 

THs0e yanopy Dobree. 

Borav emlppuTov Stanl. 

Taias e& apBpioa. 

o o¢ dnt Pauw. 

atX\axnuara Askew. 

evBevouvra ya Dobree. 

ryovos dé was Conject. 

"Epwus Medic. 

Kupt éxovtes Ta Ovatwrt 
s. §. 92. 

moMTav Ot opryay 

dpovovca Herm. 

aur , partly 

from Wellauer’s Conj. 


9 
emormAoie 


ve Herm. 


dpovpovor Robort. 
ekixorr Gv EvKX. 

a peo But iowv’ 

ecOnuace 

Tiwary Herm. 
meploerra Tetvynobet ? 
esTomay 


€vogoes Robort. 


’ ~ A , > “~ @ 
acto Zevs Tavorras. aoras o [lavorras Bothe. 


Moipa TE 


M oipa TE 


V. 891. The reading is very dubious, on account of the words wanting. 


DISSERTATIONS 


ON THE 


EUMENIDES. 


FIRST DISSERTATION. 


ON THE REPRESENTATION OF THE PLAY. 





I. THE CHORDS. 


A. MANAGEMENT OF THE CHORUS. 


a. Number of the Choreuta. 


1. A®scuy us having determined to present himself as 
a candidate for the Tragic prize at the Dionysian Festival 
at which he produced his play of the EumEnipEs, was 
first of all obliged, by the regulations of the Athenian Festi- 
vals, to apply to the Chief of the Nine Archons for a Chorus. 
He obtained one!', and we learn from the Didascalia that the 
Chorus assigned to him was that which a wealthy indivi- 
dual, Xenocles of Aphidna, had engaged, in the capacity of 
Choregus of his tribe, to collect, maintain during their 
training, and equip for the stage. He then proceeded to 
train’? this Chorus for his four plays, that being the num- 
ber which by established custom the Tragic Poet was required 
to produce on the stage at the same time; these were the 
Agamemnon, the Choephore, the Eumenides, and the Pro- 
teus, a Satyric drama. The training was a business which 
the State, whose judgment in such matters could be guided 
only by public and ocular demonstrations, regarded as the most 
essential part of a Dramatic Poet’s duty; and accordingly, by 
old-established precedent, the prize was never awarded to the 
Poet as such, but invariably to the Teacher of the Chorus*.. 

Now the question is, how many persons did Xenocles—— 
for according to the Didascalia he was the only Choregus 
with whom Aischylus was concerned on this occasion—~ 
assign to our Poet for the performance of the Choral dances 
and Odes in this Tetralogy ? 


1. yxopdv éXaPe. 2. danke. 3. xopou éiddoxados. 
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It is well known. that the old Grammarians state the usual 
number of the Tragie Chorus, eveh with Aischylus, to have 
been fifteen (for fourteen, the number given in their state- 
ments, only means fifteen without the Leader, or else arose 
from an error of the Manuscripts): whereas in an ancient 
Life of Sophocles, as also in Suidas, we are informed that 
this Poet was the first who changed the number of the 
Chorus from twelve to fifteen. It has indeed been proposed 
to transpose these: numbers; but such a transposition fs in- 
admissible here for this reason, that the Grammarians, in theit 
accounts of the arrangement and distribution of the Tragic 
Chorus, have regularly the number fifteen in view (as will 
appear further on), and in so doing must of course have had 
an eye much rather to the polished Drama of Sophocles 
and Euripides, than to the comparatively antiquated fornt 
used by Uschylus. 

Now, as far as I am aware, these accounts have been 
universally understood to mean, that the said twelve or fifteen 
individuals composed the Choruses of all four plays one 
after another; that is to say, the Chorus of Old Men in the 
Agamemnon, of Female Mourners in the second play, of 
Furies in the third, and of Satyrs in the last. "It is of im- 
portance to observe the complete falsity of this opinion, 
and to consider the necessity for adopting a different hypo- 
thesis. 

2. What? are we told that the same persons—persons, 
too, of no very high attainments in art, like the principal 
stage-actors, but of the ordinary class, such as could not be 
supposed to have received more than the usual education of 
Athenian citizéns,—were actually so well taught and so per- 
fect in their parts, as to go through all the various figures' 
of those numerous long dances, all the complex systems of 
those many odes, which occur in the Agamemnon, the Choe- 


i, OX para. 
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phoree, the Eumenides, and a Satyric drama to boot? And. 
furthermore, are we to believe that these self-same individuals 
were alike skilful in personating, both in song and dance, 
the characters of old Men, of gentle Females, of wrathful 
Furies, of wanton Satyrs? And whence then did they derive 
the immense physical power that enabled them to sustain 
the Choral movements (which we know were frequently vio- 
lent and impetuous, even in the solemn tragic dance*), and 
at the same time support the exertion of voice accompanying. 
the dance, through all four plays? And lastly, considering 
the number of Tetralogies that were crowded into the compass 
of a short Festival, where was the time to be found between 
the several plays for transforming old men into mourning- 
women, women into furies, and these last into satyrs? 

But supposing all this to have been possible, and that it 
could be compassed in some rational way, still there are other | 
and more conclusive arguments against that opinion. 

8. It is a very apposite remark, that besides the proper. 
Chorus in the individual tragedies, Mschylus almost inva- 
riably employs in his dramas a considerable number of persons 
who are neither Players nor Choreute in the proper sense 
of the term, and yet evidently bear a great resemblance to 
the latter. To go no further than our Tetralogy; we have 
first in the Agamemnon the Female-attendants, who spread 
the purple carpets for the victorious Prince to walk upon 
from his chariot to the palace; and then in the Eumenides 
the Areopagites and the Female-escort of the Furies, It 
cannot be doubted that these characters made their entrance 
on the stage in solemn and symmetrical order, conformably 
with the spirit of ancient Art: the procession of the Areop- 
agites and females at the conclusion of the Eumenides more 
particularly requires well-trained dancers; and in fact the 
female-escort shews itself at last to be a kind of Chorus 

2. éupédera. 


G 
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by singing the closing Ode. Moreover, there is an: evi- 
dent congruity observable in respect to the general cha- 
racter, first, between the Old Men in the Agamemnon and 
the Areopagites, and next, between Clytsemnestra’s Female- 
attendants, the Female-mourners, and the Female-escort of 
the Eumenides. All this being taken into consideration, it 
is by no means a far-fetched inference that we have in 
these instances the self-same Choreute under a slight change 
of garb. Whence it follows, that in addition to the proper 
Chorus of any individual drama, the one belonging to 
another play of the same Tetralogy frequently makes its 
appearance in the capacity of an accessory Chorus; and hence 
again, that the Chorus of one play must have been quite 
distinct from that of another, in respect of the persons of 
whom it was composed. 

But there is a still stronger argument in favour of this 
supposition; namely, the circumstance that in the second 
play of this very Tetralogy we find, besides the proper 
Chorus, the one belonging to the third play already on the 
stage; and that too, not as in the above-mentioned instances 
under a different character and costume, but to all intents — 
as a Chorus of Furies. This appears from a passage towards 
the end of the play (v. 1044), where Orestes exclaims: 


Ouwat t 10 4 O 
wat cyuvaikes, atde Topryovwy oixny 
paroxxirwves Kai wemAexTavnmevat 


~ é a " » ' A er \ , ’ » a 
TUKVOILS Pakouctyv OUK €T Gy PElVatm ey. 


It is true, the Choephorce do not see the Erinnyes, or 
Furies, of whom Orestes speaks here; and hence it has been 
inferred that they did not exist at all, but in the fancy of 
Orestes;—-a conception, which in my opinion goes near to 
destroy the entire poetic and religious consistency of the Tri- 
logy. For according to A’schylus’s idea the Erinnyes are 
as really and positively present in this place, where Orestes 
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first beholds them, as they are in that, where they are pur- 
suing him to Delphi and Athens: and it would have been 
nothing less than wilfully annihilating all truth of the poetic 
picture, had the Poet begun by treating the very beings, 
whom he meant to produce in the sequel as corporeal and 
actually present,—nay, on whose real presence the whole plot 
of the following play depends,—in the light of a mere fancy, 
as the phantom of a diseased brain. Euripides, indeed, has 
done so, but Atschylus was of all poets the least capable 
of committing such a blunder. 

We confidently assert that he whose eyes did not actually 
behold the Erinnyes on this occasion of their first appear- 
ance, must needs have remained blind to their presence in 
the sequel. It is true, the Chorus does not perceive them, but 
it is because they are visible only to such as have their eyes 
opened to the supernatural world, into which the Poet con- 
ducts us. In the third play, wherein the Erinnyes compose 
the Chorus, Aschylus has carefully avoided bringing cha- 
racters of an ordinary stamp into communication with them. 
There, excepting Apollo and Minerva, the main characters 
in the Action, none see them but Orestes, who bears their 
tortures in his heart, the inspired Pythoness, and the shade 
of Clytsmnestra. The Areopagites and the Female-escort 
cannot be taken into account, since they do not properly 
bear a part, as acting characters, in the Drama of Divi- 
nities. ‘The spectator on the contrary does and must behold 
the Erinnyes from their very first appearance: it is for him 
that the Poet tears away the veil from the invisible world, 
into which his inspired spirit has cast a profounder glance; 
and if its denizens be visible at all, they must be present 
to his view from the very commencement of their superna- 
tural operations. 

But fortunately for such as credit only what they have 
external evidence of, it is on record that such is the fact. 
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At least we are informed by Pollux’ that the Erinnyes of 
Tragedy (and what ‘tragedy more obviously occurs to ‘us 
than this very Trilogy of Avschylus?) were raised as it were 
‘out of the infernal world through trap-doors? near the flight 
of ‘steps* leading from the Orchestra to the Amphitheatre. 
Now the only occasion on which the Erinnyes can and must 
be conceived to rise out of the infernal world is at the con- 
clusion of the Choephorce. At the commencement of the suc- 
ceeding play they have long since been in the upper world: 
they have already chased Orestes from his paternal house to 
Delphi. Consequently the statement of Pollux affords an 
indirect confirmation of the assertion I have advanced, that 
the’ Chorus of Erinnyes really made their appearance on 
the stage, besides the Chorus of Choephoree. At the same 
time ‘he furnishes an indirect explanation of the reason why 
the Chorus did not see them, namely, because the’ Chorus, 
as it faced the stage, had its back turned upon the doors 
in question. Nevertheless it is very possible that there were 
particular’ contrivances by means of which the spot on which 
the Erinnyes first appeared was concealed from the view of 
‘persons on the level of the Orchestra, and visible only from 
‘the elevated stations of the stage and Amphitheatre. 

4. After these explanations the relation between the 
‘accessory. Choruses (so to speak) and the principal Cho- 
ruses in the three tragedies may be thus arranged: — 


: I. II. III. 
Principal Chor. | Old Men. Women. Furies. ; 
Accessory Chor. | Women from II. | Furies from III. | Old Men from I. and 


- Women from II. 


At the conclusion of the Eumenides, in order to afford 
the people a splendid and withal, from the contrast of the 
characters, expressive spectacle, all three Choruses move 


1. IV. 132. cf. 121, advawiécpnara. 5. dvaPabuol. 
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off from the Orchestra in the same order as they entered ; 
the old men at the head of the procession (v. 965); then the 
escort of maidens, women, and aged matrons with torches 
and votive offerings of purple garments*; and lastly the awful 
figures of the Furies. The proper Chorus of the play leaves 
the Orchestra last of all. 

From the preceding exposition we obtain this unquestion- 
able result: the Choregus appoints the Poet a much larger 
Chorus than one of twelve or fifteen, and it is the Poet's 
business to distribute this large Chorus into Chorusses for 
the individual Tragedies and Satyric Drama composing the 
Tetralogy. Perhaps the consideration of this collective Chorus 
may help us to ascertain the original number of tragic Cho- 
reutze with greater precision than has hitherto been done. 

5. The Tragic Chorus, as we learn from Aristotle and 
others, was derived from the Dithyrambic, which we know 
from various sources’ consisted of fifty persons. This being 
the case, it is quite natural to suppose that the Choregus 
furnished the same number of dancers for the Tragic Chorus, 
as he had previously been accustomed to provide for the 
Dithyrambic, and that the distribution of these fifty persons 
into the component Chorusses of the Tetralogy was left to 
the discretion of the Poet. In this case the well-known state- 
ment of Pollux, that the Chorus of Eumenides consisted of 
fifty, may still be defended, if we suppose Pollux to have 
misconceived something that he had learnt relative to the 
number of Choreutz for the whole Tetralogy, of which num- 
ber, as we have seen, at least three-fourths were on the stage at 
the end of the Eumenides. 

- Still however the number fifty requires some modifi- 
cation. The Dithyrambic Chorus was Cyclic, and sang the 


4. V.982. From this passage we may infer that the Choephore were not all 
elderly women, although their Conductress was aged, Choeph. 169. 


_ 8 Simonid. Epigr. 58. Br.—Scholl. in ischin. c. Tim. p. 72]. R. —'Tzetzes Pro- 
legom. in Lycophron, p. 1, Pott. 


~ 
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Dithyramb in a circle about the Altar, passing round it first 
in one direction and then in the other. But the Tragic, as 
well as the Comic and. Satyric Chorus was quadrangular, 
Tetparywvos', which latter expression is clearly and definitely 
distinguished from the former. Now a quadrangular Chorus 
is one that is divided into rank ({uya) and file (criyor, 
oTotxot), so as to form a quadrangle. Its number there- 
fore must be always a composite number, as 3x 4=12; 
8x5=15. But as it appears that the component numbers 
are never so far apart that the one is double of the other 
(3x4 or 3x5 is the Tragic, 4x6 the Comic Chorus), it 
is not probable that there should be a quadrangular Chorus 
of 5x10. If the Tragic Chorus of earlier times came on 
the stage as an undivided whole, it is much more credible 
that its number was forty-eight, 6x 8. And here by the way 
I venture the conjecture that the singular term, ornaiyopos 
or Master of the Chorus’, given by the Greeks to the num- 
ber eight in the game of dice, may refer to the ancient 
custom of arranging the Chorus in eight ranks. 

6. Now an equal division of this Chorus of forty-eight 
gives twelve Choreute for each of the four plays. Twelve 
therefore, recommends itself, even in this point of view, as 
the probable number originally employed by Aischylus. More- 
over, twelve is just half the number of the Comic Chorus, 
for which, it seems, owing to the far less encouragement 
given by the State to Comedy, half as many persons were 
deemed sufficient, as were required for the collective Chorus 
of a Tragic Tetralogy. The original number of Choreute 
in each Tragedy cannot have been fifteen, because in that 
case either the collective Chorus must have extended be- 
yond fifty, whereas its intimate connexion with the Dithy- 


1. See Etym. M. 8. v. Tpaywdla. Schol. Dionys. Thr. p. 746. Bekker; and 
Villoison’s Anecdota, II, p. 178. 


2, See Stesich. Fragm. Ed. Kleine, p. 27. 
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rambic Chorus forbids us to suppose this; or there would 
be only five left for the Satyric Drama, which would be 
too small a number for a Festive Chorus, and far too meagre 
and scanty a representation of the merry crew of Bacchus, 
a spectacle so delightful to an audience in that early age 
especially. 

But it will be asked, did not Aschylus unquestionably 
employ a Chorus of fifteen, as the old Scholiasts’ have 
remarked with reference to the Agamemnon and Eumenides, 
and Hermann‘ has proved to the general satisfaction in re- 
spect of the former Tragedy? The fact is, we have here 
a remarkable instance of the force of a confident assertion ; 
which may for a time obtain such authority, even with the 
most clear-sighted enquirers, that it scarcely ever occurs to 
any of them to doubt its truth, although all the while it 
may be radically false. The very passage produced in 
proof of fifteen Choreutse furnishes conclusive evidence in 
favour of twelve, as we shall now proceed to shew. 

7. The Chorus in the Agamemnon represents a Su- 
preme Council*, left by the Prince in administration of the 
realm during his absence’. Suspicious of Clytsemnestra’s 
evil disposition and deeply affected by Cassandra’s predic- 
tions, this Company of Elders is filled with an anxious 
presentiment of the horrible event so nearly impending. On 
a sudden the death-cry of Agamemnon is heard from the 
interior of the palace (v. 1316 Well.): first of all one of 
the Elders draws the attention of the others to it; a second 
declares it is the very perpetration of the deed they dreaded ; 
a third proposes that they should hold a consultation upon 
it’. Young men would instantly have hastened to the spot 
and forced their way in; but these old men, who with all 


s. Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 586. Eumen. 575. 
4. De Choro Eumen. Diss. I. 5. yepovcia. 
¢. See v. 829. 857. | 7. xowove0at Bovreiuara, v. 1820. 
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their integrity of sentiment betray throughout the Tragedy 
a degree of weakness and irresolution, proceed to debate on 
the course they ought to pursue, and the question with 
them is, whether they should summon the citizens to their 
assistance (v. 1321 sq.), or should endeavour to prevent 
the crime by forcing their way into the palace (v. 1323'sq.); 
or, lastly, as they would most probably arrive too late to 
prevent the deed, whether they should not rather inform 
against the murderer (v. 1341 sq.))} The suffrages are given 
in ¢welve Tambic distichs. The second proposal is carried 
by a considerable majority, and is confirmed by the last 
voter, probably the same person who moved the debate, 
for the offices of éexiwnpiGew and émxvpoov usually fell 
to the same individual. The next moment the Gerontes 
are inside the Palace: that is, the interior of the Palace,— 
the Apartment containing the silver laver, the corpse of 
Agamemnon enveloped in the fatal garment, and Clytem- 
nestra still standing, with the bloody weapon in her hand, 
on the spot where she struck the blow',—is wheeled upon 
’ the stage by means of the machine called éxcucAnua®. ‘The 
expression, éxryxa 0 ev@' émaica, shews that Clytemnestra, 
although wheeled out by means of this machinery, is still 
to be imagined within the apartment: of course, there- 
fore, the Poet would have us conceive the Chorus to have 
forced its way in, although in fact it was still outside. 
Hence it is evident that the debate was over, and had been 
closed in due form; and hence again it follows that ail the 
Elders have given their votes. For indeed, so well ac- 
quainted were the Athenians with the mode of proceeding 
in the debates of a BovAy, that they would not have been 
very well satisfied, had Eschylus suffered three of the 
Gerontes to remain quite silent. 


1, €ornxa d év®’ éwaioa, v. 1352. Cf. v. 1451. 1520. 
2. Cf. §. 28. for an account of this machine. 
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8. Thus in the above transaction there are evidently 
twelve Choreute; and the same number also appears: ie 
other parts of the tragedy. For mstance, the Chorus in 
- their conversation with Clyteemnestra and Cassandra | pre- 
eeding that transaction speak twelve times in Iambics (be- 
ginning at v. 1017); and afterwards, when the Gerontes 
become excited by prophetic phrenzy in proportion as the 
Prophetess returns to her self-possession, they sing (perhaps 
in pairs) six odes replete with emotion of a lyric character; 
in continuation of those sung by Cassandra, at first with 
and afterwards without Iambics (beginning at v. 1090). 
Thereupon each ofthe three principal Choreute holds a 
dialogue with Cassandra on her gift of prophecy and on 
the purport of her predictions, each dialogue regularly 
commencing with four Iambic verses, and proceeding in 
single verses. And again, after the murder, the Chorus 
in dispute with .Clyteemnestra sings siz Strophes and An- 
tistrophes, which are apparently peg out to the indi- 
vidual members of it. 

‘9. Lastly, this accords exactly with our — assertion, 
that the Gerontes in the Agamemnon re-appear. in the Eume- 
nides-in the character of Areopagites. For in all probability 
Eschylus chose to have twelve Areopagites, as that: was the 
favourite number for a Council in the Heroic:age. And this 
opinion is confirmed. by the course of the proceedings. in 
‘the balloting for Orestes, beginning at v. 700. Minerva 
there charges the Areopagites to rise from their seats, take 
each of them a ballot from the Altar, and throw it into 
‘the Urn provided for the purpose. Now if we reckon from 
this’ point to that. where’ the Goddess herself takes up, the 
last ballot from the Altar, we shall find that Apollo and 
the Furies speak eleven times, an Iambic distich every. time 
except the first and last. This makes twelve nearly equi- 
distant intervals or pauses, and there can be no doubt that 

H 
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at each pause one of the Areopagites rose, took a ballot 
from the Altar and threw it into the Urn, whereupon, 
as the ios Suacrexy struck against the vessel, the sound 
xoryé, so familiar to the Athenian ear, was distinctly audible - 
through the Theatre. That we are to reckon by the intervals 
between the speeches, and not by the speeches themselves,’ is 
evident from the number of the speeches being uneven, 
whereas the number of ballots is even: it is not till Mi- 
nerva gives the casting vote that the numbers become odd, 
and Orestes is adquitted by a majority of one vote’. 

10. There is no other play which exhibits the Chorus 
of twelve so plainly as the Agamemnon; for it does not 
by any. means follow as a matter of course, that because 
the Chorus of twelve was certainly employed in this one 
instance, the same must have been the case in all the other 
dramas of AUschylus. It is very possible that after Sophocles 
had extended the number to fifteen, ASschylus may now and 
then have adopted the enlarged number. Nevertheless I 
think I can shew some probability of the Chorus of éwelve 
having been employed in the Persians, the Suppliants, and 
the Seven against Thebes; and among the lost Tragedies 
of Aschylus that was beyond doubt the number of the 
Chorus of Titans in the Prometheus Unbound. In the 
play of the Persians the Chorus represents a Council of 
Elders, or Senate. For this we may assume twelve to be the 
regular number, as established in the Agamemnon; and the 
same appears admissible also in the Amtigone of Sophocles’. 
Moreover, in the evocation of Darius from his grave 
(v. 625-658), six voices are distinguishable, and the like num, 
ber join in singing the concluding Ode. In the Suppiants, 
we must bear in mind that each of the Danaids has a femalé 


1. The same conclusion is drawn from this passage by Boeckh, Corp. Inserip. II. 
p- 811. 


_ 2 On the Significance of the Chorus in the Antigone, cf. v. 159.835. Boeckh 
on the Antigone, Essay I, p. 45. (German). 
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attendant with her® (v. 956): therefore the Chorus com- 
posed of both must contain an even number; and as the 
Chorus of fourteen appears to have been a special pecu- 
harity in the Suppliants of Euripides (in which play there 
is good reason for assuming that number), we must in this 
instance also abide by the Chorus of fwelve, among which 
number the closing Ode readily admits of being distributed. 
In the Seven against Thebes the demonstration is less 
concise than in the other instances: I will therefore merely 
state it here as my opinion, that this play ranks with those 
above mentioned with respect to the amount of its Chorus. 
But in the Choephorea and the Eumenides the number 
of the Chorus is not to be inferred, as a matter of course, 
from that in the Agamemnon. Out of fifty Choreute Ms- 
chylus might allot twelve to the first play and allow 
fifteen for each of the two following ones, thus leaving 
eight for the Satyric Drama, which are not too few to 
form a Chorus‘. Nay, in the Eumenides, independently 
of the testimony cited above (). 6), which there is no de- 
cided reason for rejecting in this case, every thing speaks 
in favour of the Chorus of fifteen. For in such of the 
Choral Odes as are Commatic (i.e. sung by single indi- 
viduals), seven distinct voices are frequently apparent ; 
which number is to be accounted for by the departure of 
the Leader, so that seven pairs remained, among whom 
the several Odes had to be divided. 

This must be made to appear by analysis of the several 
Odes: nevertheless I wish to draw attention here to one 
passage in the dialogue, in which this number seven very 
clearly presents itself, though in a way that, to our modern 

3. Reisig (Enarr. (id. Col. v. 1908,) failed to perceive this circumstance, owing 
to his not viewing the Chorus as a whole, without regard to the particular cir 
cumstances and feelings of the individuals composing it. Eimsley speaks most to 


the point on this subject in the Class. Journal, Vol. IX. 4. xvir. p. 56. 
«4. Pausan. v. 16, 2. 
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conceptions, may. appear trivial. The Chorus of Erinnyes 
is awakened from deep sleep by the agitating presentiment 
that Orestes has. fled from them. Half -dreamingly they 
howl upon each other to look to and seize upon the prey. 
In the MSS. the verse, with the scenical annotation, runs 
thus: 


 (uvryuos Cemdois, o€vs.) 
ae, Aa Be, Aa Pe, AaBe, ppaCov. 
But aseanding to the Scholiast in v.1, the metre of the 


verse was, 


vVvrmvVnmyu @ vuy VYUY YVUY YU; 


for he describes it as a dimeter brachycatalectic with an 
hepthemimer of tribrachs. He must therefore have read it 
(and the inference is confirmed by the comparison of his 
other statements concerning the metre) thus: ) 


MU pu MU mv. ppafov—)aBe, hae, AaBe, AaBe, AaBe. 


And I do not hesitate with him to depart from the MSS. 
in placing ppaCou (give heed!) before rae (seize him!): 
the natural sense also of the following lines, in which the 
Erinnyes are represented as hounds yelling upon the prey, 
strongly recommends the transposition. But there is no 
reason to be seen why the ordinary course of the Iambic 
metre should be suspended in this verse. The tragic usage 
is to allow inarticulate sounds, as the wv pi, mu pov here, 
and only such, to stand extra metrum; the licence by no 
means extends to words of the common sort, as those which 
follow. We are therefore not without warrant for repeat- 
ing the word dae seven times. Thus the Iambic verse 
becomes complete, and the following arrangement is ob- 
tained : 
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Leader. | ppaCov. 
Voices 2, 5. ase 

4, 5. AaBe 
6, 7 ~—SsCCCC Be 
8 9  — dafe 
10, 11. AaBe 
12, 13. Aa Be 
14,15. Ce Be. 


Of course this arrangement of the Poet’s is not to be 
viewed, as we may be apt to view it, in the light of a petty 
and overstudied conceit, but as the substratum of a vigorous 
and spirited dramatic effect. Imagine a wild, fierce howl, 
like that of a couple of hounds in a leash trained to give 
tongue in a harmonizing cry, running through the whole 
line of Furies with great rapidity and without interrupting 
the beat of the verse. 


b. Arrangement of the Chorus. 


11. In place of a lengthened disquisition I shall here 
give, from the statements of the Grammarians on the sub- 
ject, the arrangement of the Chorus of fifteen, the number 
of which it usually consisted in the subsequent period of 
dramatic art. The annexed figure exhibits the Chorus in 
two positions; the first, at its entrance by the side-passages 
of the Orchestra; the other, in its place in the centre of 
the Orchestra, about the Thymele. As the Thymele was 
derived from the Dionysian Altar around which the Cyclian 
Chorus executed its movements, it is natural to suppose 
its place to have been the centre of the Orchestra, as re- 
presented in the figure. But usually the Chorus stood 
nearer to the stage than to the amphitheatre’; therefore, 
between the Thymele and the Proscenium; and the lines 


1, Schol. Aristoph. Pax. 735. 
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have been drawn accordingly’. The cardinal points of the 
heavens are assigned from the position of the Athenian 
Theatre on the south side of the Acropolis. They are 
taken into account in Soph. Ag. 874, 877, Eur. Orest. 1258. 
12. The entire management of the Chorus is pervaded 
in a remarkable manner by its analogy to a Acxos of 
soldiers drawn up in order: of battle. Hence Lochos is 
a.favourite expression of Aischylus for the Chorus; in the 
Agamemnon he even makes the Gerontes advance against 
Aegisthus with hand on sword exactly like Lochite. The 
same thing appears in the divisions of the Chorus and the 
various terms used to designate them. The Chorus of fif- 
teen, in the annexed plan, enters in ranks (Cuya) three 
abreast. The files of five deep are called criyo: or crorxar’. 
Besides the entry in file we find mention made of the entry 
xara (uyd, i.e. in ranks of five abreast; but this, from 
the import of the terms (vyov and otixos, cannot have 
been the original arrangement. The Choreute ABCDE, 
fronting the audience, are called apiotepoorata‘; whence 
it follows that the Chorus usually entered the Orchestra 
by a western door. The place of these left-hand men, as 
being most in view of the spectators, was deemed the most 
honourable. Among these the third, rpires or uéoos apt- 
orepov, isthe principal; it is the place occupied by the 
Hegemon of the whole Chorus, who in the earliest times 
was the same individual with the Choregus who furnished 
and equipped it’. When the Chorus takes its station on 
the lines in the Orchestra, his place comes to be on the 


1. In the old Theatre these lines were traced upon the floor of. the Orchestra 
for the several ranks of the Chorus, v. Hesych. 8, v. ypaupai. 

2. Pollux iv. 108. Phot. s. v. tpiroe dpiorepov, where read rpisy dvrwv 
ar. Kal wévre {. 3. Pollux rv. 109. 

«. Phot. Pollux. and Schol. on Aristid. Miltiades, p. 202. 7. Fr. or 635, 20. Dind. 
where for EIIETXON read ZTOIXON. 

5. Phot. and Bekk. Anecd. p. 444. 
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Thymele itself. .In fact he must needs be elevated above 
the other Choreutse to be enabled to converse over the. heads 
of the other two ranks with the acting persons of the drama. 
LMNOP are the dcktocrara, right-hand men: FGHIK 
are the Aavpoorara, so called from their standing in the 
alley formed by the other two files. Being the least exposed 
to view, inasmuch as in all the evolutions of the Chorus 
they were covered by the other two files, they were natu- 
rally. those on whom least attention and care were expended. 
Hesychius denotes nearly the same situation, perhaps GHI 
in particular, by the term vuaoxoAmioy tov yopov. The 
expressions mpwroacrarns, Sevtepootarys, &c. are not to 
be interpreted according to strict analogy as denoting the 
members of the first, second, &c. orixor, but must be taken 
to mean the first, second, &c. in each oriyos; namely, 
AFL the TpwrooTarat, BGM the devTeporrarat, &c. 
Hence Hesychius explains the mpwroararns to be the first 
on the wing in battle-array (rapd To xépas THs mwapaTa- 
Eews). The term Corypheus seems not always to-be taken 
in the same sense, for in Plutarch’ we find the Coryphei 
as the foremost opposed to the Kpagmedirat as the hind- 
most and most remote from them, which can scarcely denote 
any other than the rank AFL who were foremost in enter- 
ing. Whereas when Posidonius in Athensus’ compares him 
who sits in the middle place of a ring with the Coryphzus 
of a Chorus, he must plainly mean the Hegemon; and this 
agrees with Demosthenes’s® expression of a Hegemon-Cory- 
pheeus. Accordingly all five apiorepoorara ABCDE, as 
being the foremost towards the audience in the stationary 
position of the Chorus, may be taken to be the Coryphei. 
The term Coryphzus is always connected with the idea of 
one who stands at the head or front*. Hence to the Cory- 


6. Sympos. v. 5, 1. 7 Iv. 162. 
s. c. Mid. 533. a Aristoph. Plut. 964: 
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phzi Aristotle’ opposes the qapacrara:, which term seems 
to denote any of the rear ranks in relation to the front 
rank, . : | ' 
"18. Such was the proper and stated arrangement or 
placing of the Chorus (ordows).' In this order the Chorus 
might make its first entrance, and very often did so. But 
it is by no means true that it always took up its position 
according to this plan from the beginning’ of the play. On 
the contrary, we know thatthe Chorus of the Eumenides 
does not form in rank ‘and file until it is about to sing thé 
Binding-hymn ' (juvos déaucos) to Mother Night. It is 
not possible to misunderstand the express testimony afforded 
by the words of the Chorus itself (aye dy kat yopov ayw- 
ev, V. 297), especially when taken in connexion with the 
discrepant structure of the preceding and subsequent Odes: 
And with this coincides the ancient ‘account given’ in the 
‘Life of Mschylus, that the Enos of oe Panenee en- 
‘tered gopadyy, dispersedly. 

But the manner in which the Chorus of the Eumenides 
made its first entrance and executed its evolutions, until 
it took up a regular position, can be learned only from 
the construction of its Odes, which we now proceed to 
‘examine individually. 


B. THE CHORAL ODES. 


First Ops. V. 138. 


14. Tere is this difference between the Eumenides 
and all the other Greek Tragedies we are’ acquainted with, 
‘that the Chorus does not enter the Theatre at the begin- 
ning of the play, but is there from the very commencement. 
We see the Furies at first sunk in sleep on the stage, re- 


1. Politic. rrr. 2. 
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clined on benches, until one after another they wake, start 
up, and take their places together on the stage. All. this 
time the Chorus is not in its proper place, the Orchestra, 
but on the stage itself, the Proscenium: this ig evident ; 
for they are conceived to be within the Delphic. Temple 
(v. 170), but the Orchestra represents the area .in front -of 
the building, as we shall endeavour to shew in the follow- 
ing section, when we treat of the local and scenic arrange- 
ments. In taking this their first position on the stage, the 
Hegemon probably is in the middle, the rest right and left, 
so that the one portion of them is nearer to Apollo's 
station, the others to the place where the shade of .Cly- 
teemnestra appeared, which doubtless was as remote as 
possible from the eyes of the God Phebus Apollo, . whose 
nature is abhorrent of such apparitions. This is perhaps 
the explanation to be given of the circumstance that in 
this Ode the first and second Antistrophes are addressed to 
Apollo, while the preceding Strophes rather depict . the 
impression and feelings called forth by the apparition from 
the infernal world. The Choreute who sang the Anti- 
strophes perhaps stood fronting Apollo, the rest had been 
nearer to the shade of Clytseemnestra at her apparition. 
At. last, however, they all unite in sentiments of hatred. 
and revenge against Apollo and the object of his protect 
Ing care. 
: - In reference to its interior structure we have designated - 
this Ode Kauuarixa. The Odes, namely, of ancient Tra- 
gedy, divide themselves in general into two classes marked 
by a more important distinction than any other: that.is to 
say, Odes of the entire Chorus, the chief of which. are the 
Stasima; and Odes sung by individuals. The . latter , are 
either Odes sung by one or other of the Dramatis Persone 
alone, (ta amo oxnvijs, or povwotar); or Odes divided be- 
tween the acting persons and the Chorus, which are called 
I 
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xoupot, because in the earlier form of Tragedy lamentations 
for the dead formed their principal subject ; or thirdly, por- 
tions sung by the Chorus, but in single voices, or in smaller 
divisions of their whole body. For these latter Aristotle’ 
has no technical name, probably because these portions of 
song belong to the older form of Tragedy, as the Monodies 
gained more ground in the later age of the art, But that 
the Chorus in schylus frequently performed its part in 
this ‘way has often been remarked, and the play of the 
Eumenides exhibits two leading examples of the kind. The 
expression kouparixa, derived from xoupos, is by the an- 
cients themselves applied to such Odes’. The affinity 
between these Commatica and the Commi and Stage-odes, 
as also their radical difference from the Stasimon, is evident 
from the very fact of their insertion into the main course 
of the action. The Stasima divide the Tragedies into acts; 
they form pauses in the action; allow opportunity for the 
entry of new characters, and indicate perceptible lapse of 
time. In respect of their intrinsic purport, they serve to 
impart to the mind that collectedness and lofty selfpossession 
which the ancient Tragedy labours to maintain even in the 
midst of the strongest excitement of the passions®. On the 
eontrary, the Commatica and the species allied to them are. 
component parts of the individual act or section, (so that 
they might often be replaced by dialogue, of which indeed 
they do but form a lyrical climax, as it were), and as such 
contribute essentially to the conduct of the action by their 
lively expression of will and purpose, passionate desire, 
conflicting or accordant inclinations and endeavours. . 
Now as to this first Ode of the Eumenides, it is evident 

at a glance (and without any occasion to go to the authority 
of the Scholiasts, xouuarixws Exaorov Kar idiav 7 POEVveK- 
veov) that it was not sung by the whole Chorus .simul- 


1. Poet. 12. 2. Schol. Eumen. v. 139. 3. Comp. §. 100. 
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taneously, but by individual members of it: and the number 
fourteen being assumed or known beforehand, the whole 
may readily be divided into portions corresponding to that 
number of voices. In the first Strophe it is plain that the 
words of the firat speaker are interrupted by a second vojce 
falling in, and are then resumed and continued. The same 
thing must be assumed, for symmetry’s sake, in the Anti- 
strophe, and may very well be so; for, since Apollo’s te- 
ception of the fugitive parricide exhibits more of his frau- 
dulent nature (so the Furies deem it), than of his trampling 
upon the elder Deities, the first and third lines of the An- 
tistrophe cohere more closely than the second and third. 
The second and third Strophe and Antistrophe do not seem 
to admit of being apportioned in a symmetrical and pleasing 
manner to single voices; therefore, if we keep to the nam- 
ber fourteen, we must assign each Strophe and Antistrophe 
to two voices conjointly *. 


Seconp OpeE. V. 244. 


15. The Erinnyes in obedience to the injunction of 
Apollo quit his temple and disappear from the stage. The 
first Act concludes, without the possibility of a stasimon; 
for the Chorus, far from being able to assume a stationary 
position in the Orchestra, is engaged in the pursuit of 


4. Observable in this Ode, (the metre of which is dochmiac, a rhythm expressive 
of violent passion) is the Tlapaxaradoy1. As far as has hitherto been made out 
ou this obscure subject, the Paracataloge consists in a number of short syllables 
inserted in the midst of iambic and dochmiac rhythms, and uttered almost like 
prose (karadoydény) in a uniform suspensive tone of voice, thus ferming a sort 
of climax to the seeming irregularity of those metres. Instances of such a Para~- 
cataloge are v. 153, dad ppévas, bard NoBdv, and 159, wepi wéda, wepixapa. Perhaps 
the same may be said of the syllables wepiBapv, v. 155, and dpopevov, v. 16}, on 
the removal of which the verse forms a dochmius. In the former passage even, 
the Paracataloge, strictly taken, is reducible to the four syllables bo @pévas. What 
follows is a Cretic. This /Eschylean Paracataloge, seemingly formed on the medel 
of the old Iambists, appears to have been very temperately used by our poet, com- 
pared with that of the later age of Tragedy. 
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Orestes. Presently, however, the Chorus re-appears, and 
this time it is in its proper place, the Orchestra, as the 
sequel plainly implies.. To no other entry than this ‘can 
we: refer the above cited expression o#opddyv eicaryew Tov 
xopov: from which however we are not to conclude at once 
that the Erinnyes entered singly (xaQ’ gva, Pollux) by the 
door of .the Orchestra, for the word omopadyy will still 
retain its proper signification, if we suppose the Chorus 
brought upon the stage in any other way but that of rank 
and file. Indeed, there is one word in our Tragedy, which, 
while it is very difficult to be explained in any other view 
of the matter, affords a proof that our Chorus made its 
entry in two long lines,.and then parted right and left; 
which agrees very well with the conceptions we are required 
to‘form of them. as engaged in a search, tracking their prey 
like bloodhounds. ‘The word I refer to is the dual devo- 
cerov. It is well known that in the old poetical language 
the dual may be applied not only to two individuals, but 
e.g. to the oarsmen seated on the éwo benches of a bireme, 
or to four horses harnessed abreast right and left to the 
pole of a chariot’, and therefore. cannot here be alleged in 
support of the strange hypothesis that the Chorus of Furies 
consisted only of three individuals, the leader and two 
others. 

In the ensuing Ode the disjointed Commatic character 
plainly appears. Even the metre, being dochmiac, is little 
adapted to a song for many voices. The thread of the 
discourse also is carried on for the most part in a way of 
opposition and replication, quite in the manner of dialogue. 
One is further aided in the adjustment of the parts to the 
several voices by the interspersed Iambics; namely, by ob- 
serving that in this poem each speech begins with a common 
Tambic verse, from which, as the passion mounts, it passes 


1. Dissen on Pindar, vol. 11. 87. 
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into the dochmiac rhythm; in some cases, however, relapsing 
once more into Iambics. But as little can I doubt the 
antistrophic composition of the whole Ode, with the excep- 
tion of the prelude, (apowdss): the antithetical adjustment 
is quite perceptible in the first pair of Strophes (247—253), 
and we have at least a glimpse of it in the subsequent pair, 
(254-265). It is true we have, according to our arrange- 
ment of the text, a redundant dochmius in each division of 
the last Antistrophe, (7 toxéas qidous v. 261, and évepbe 
x9oves v. 264); which seems to disturb the antistrophic 
equilibrium. But when I consider not only the general 
correspondence of parts which pervades the whole, but in 
particular the energetic thought flashed upon Orestes like 
lightning in these few redundant syllables, I find no sup- 
position more probable than that the pair of voices which 
sang the correspondent portion of the Strophe fell in with 
the antistrophic pair at these supernumerary words, 4 7o- 
kéas didous, and so again at EvepO_e yOovds. I know indeed 
that no instance has hitherto been alleged of such a blend- 
ing of voices, but the same may be said of many other 
technical details of Greek dramatic art. 

On these several assumptions the Ode may without any 
violence be portioned out to fourteen voices; at the same 
time I do not mean to deny that other views may have 
something to recommend them*. 


2. This Ode bears some resemblance to the first section of the first Commos 
in Soph. Qed. Col. v. 116. It is plain that the old men engaged in the search 
after CEdipus enter o7ropdénv, and expanding themselves in two lines sing in strophe 
and antistrophe, but evidently in separate divisions. The first strophe and anti- 
strophe may perhaps best be apportioned between 2x 3, and the second pair between 
3x4 voices, not reckoning the Anapests and the portions sung by C&dipus and 
Antigone. In the Odes of the Ged. Col. all is Commatic till the Parodos ala 
Eéve, tasde Xwpas, v. 668. Compare ¢. 16. 
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Tuirp One.  V. 296. 


16. The moment for the Chorus to arrange itself in 
stated order arrives in v. 296, with the Anapsestic March. 

Anapests are a metre, from their nature, adapted to 
accompany a firm vigorous step. The equality in respect 
of quantity between the Arsis and Thesis in the metre, between 
the stronger and the weaker portion of the rhythmical beat, 
gives it a staid and measured character. The reason why the 
arsis follows the thesis is because, by the natural law of 
the human pace, in advancing a step the stronger. foot remains 
stationary in order to propel the body: when the impulse 
is given the foot follows after it, and does this with the 
more weight and force the more the body is accustomed to 
depend for its motion on that foot principally. For this 
reason the march-songs of the Greeks were in general Ana- 
pestic; and agreeably with this arrangement it is found 
that wherever Anapsests occur in Greek Tragedy, they ac- 
company a steady pacing or march. This may be proved 
to be the case almost without exception’. It is in Anapeests 
that the Chorus sings at its entrance, at its exit, and when 
it moves towards a person or accompanies him. Every where 
they remind us of those marches or battle-songs of the old 
Dorians (euBarnpio. maaves), the very acclamation in which 
(eXeXed EXeAev") accorded with the Anapestic rhythm in which 
they were composed. In those long series of Anapsestic sys- 
tems which we find at the beginning of the Persians, Sup- 
pliants, and Agamemnon of Aischylus, we may perhaps see 


i, See Bockh on the Antigone, p. 46. 

2. Hence éd\cAew is to strike up the War-Pean. The édedci, it is plain, 
belongs strictly speaking to the Pean. It is, as Plutarch Thes. 22. says, the accom- 
panying é\ohvypzcds. Compare ‘Esch. Sept. 250. Hence Apollo derives his name 
"EXeAebs Macr. Sat. 1.17. The dradafew reo ’Evvadin comes after the édeAierv. 
Xenoph. Anab. v. 2, 14. Comp. Hellen. 11. 4, 17. But Anab. 1. 8, 18, Xenophon 
puts AeA ier for dhadaXew. Comp. Demetr. de Eloc. 98. Schol. Aristoph. Av. 364. 
and Suid. s. v. éAeAev. 
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the original form of the Parodos, strictly so called ; that is 
to say, of the entrance of the Chorus into the Orchestra 
drawn up in regular form, by rank and file. Subsequently 
the grand simplicity of these long marches, (which in Aschy- 
lus moreover are often very full of matter) fell into distaste. 
In consequence, either antistrophic odes were mixed up with 
the Anapeests, as in the Antigone, or superseded them en- 
tirely: and from this deviation from the old procedure have 
arisen the difficulty and obscurity which now beset our con- 
ceptions of the Parodos*, At times, however, there was a 
recurrence to the simpler form of the elder Tragedy in this 
matter, as in the Hecuba of Euripides. The time and rate 
of motion observed by the Chorus in singing off these Ana- 
peestic systems may perhaps be gathered from the circum- 
stance that the Gerontes in the Agamemnon sing 118 and 
in the Persians 123 double Anapests in traversing the in- 


3. Not, however, to such a degree as to justify Hermann in calling that a 
IIdpodos which is in reality the first stasimon. The passage of Aristot. Poet. 12, 7, 
Ildpodoe pev 4 wowrn AéEts dAov Xopov, ordaouov sé péAos Xopov Td dvev ava- 
walorov kab tpoxalov, which Tyrwhitt on the whole understood rightly, makes 
it very clear that the Parodos was especially distinguished for the stasimon by 
Anapests and Trochees, that is, systems or longer verses of those metres. Hephest. 
w. woinm. ¢. 10. p. 128. 3. onueteov c. 15, 3. p. 186. Gaisf. assigns to the Idpodoe 
the unequally measured Anapestic systems. As instances of IIdpodo: I find the 
following adduced. Soph. Cid. Col. 668. éutarmou Edve, El. 121. 6 wat, wat. Eur. El. 
167. ‘Ayauduvovos. Orest. 140. oiya, ctya Aewrdv ixvos dpBdAns (which is remark. 
able). Phoniss. 210. Tupsov oldua. See Plutarch an Seni. 3. Lysand. 15. Schol. 
Soph. El. ad 1. Metr. Schol. Pheeniss. 210. Hypoth. Aésch. Pers. In the Prometheus 
the Parodos lies before the Ode orévw ce ras, which is the first stasimon, Schol, Vesp. 
270, To add examples from the Comedians, Aristoph. Nub. v. 326. dévao: Nepédar, 
and Vesp. 230. ype: rpdBaw’ éopwuéves are described as Idpodo:. Although these 
examples by no means all agree with each other, still the greater part of them serve to 
confirm the definition given by the Schol. Phen. 210. Hapodos dé cori wéy xopov 
BadKovros, ddopévn dua rH éoddw. Strange, that Hermann complaining of the dearth 
of ancient authorities on this point, should have made so little use of those we do 
possess. Aristot. Poet. 12, 7. El. Doct. Metr. p. 724. As to Hermann’s assertion 
tliat these Anapests were only spoken, not sung, I look in vain for any proof of 
it. The probability is that the Anapests of the Parodos were chaunted in the 
manner of recitative. Such a mode of delivery might with equal propriety be called 
by the above cited Scholiast gd, and by Aristotle Aéfis. In like manner the dancing 
paces of the Parodos as éuSaripio: are to be distinguished from those which are 
strictly xopeuricoi. Comp. Athenzus 1. p. 22. a. 
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cd 


terval fram the door of the Orchestra to the Thymele, which 
in the Athenian Theatre must be taken at from 150 to 2Q0 
feet. The Danaids measure out the same space in 76 double 
Anapests: it is clear these young fugitives move at a swifter 
pace. As to the oral delivery of these Anapzests, we may 
gain some conception of it by recurring to the analogy of 
those same Embaterian Pans. In these the General strikes 
up the singing, and in some degree may be said to take the 
lead (efdpxe is the expression of Xenophon and Plutarch’), 
but of course the whole army .took.part in it. In the same 
manner the Cretans sing the Pesan, in the Homeric Hymn, 
as they move in measured time from Crisa.to Pytho; Apollo 
himself is the leader, apye:. Indeed in the Piean we regu- 
larly meet with an efapywv. If in connection with this it 
be observed that in these Anapsstic Chorusses we generally 
find three systems standing in a more intimate relation to 
each other than to the rest; and further, that in the three 
Tragedies now mentioned (Perstans, Suppliants, Agamem- 
mon), the entire mass of Anapssts in each Parodos resolves 
itself into 3 x 3 systems, as also that this number three per- 
vades all the Anapsestic systems in the same tragedies, it will 
appear highly probable that the three protostatee of the three 
files (croryo:) were the eapxovres, each of whom was ac- 
companied by the other voices of his own orotxos, and each 
performing one system, so that at the end of every three 
systems the order commenced afresh. There is no difficulty 
in reconciling this view with . Aristotle's definition of the 
Parodos (“the first speech of the entire Chorus”), by which 
I understand him to mean, in the first place, that the Parodos 
was sung by the Chorus as a united whole regularly drawn 
‘up in rank and file; and, secondly, that all the Choreute 
bore a part in it, not indeed simultaneously, but in an order of 
succession. : 


1. Xen. Hellen. 11. 4,17. Plut, Lyc. 22. 
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"17. Now between these regular marches which accom- 
pany the ordinary entrance of the Chorus, and the Anapests 
now under review, there is this difference. These latter are 
sung by the Chorus when already in the Orehestra, and now 
for the first time falling into rank and file. In accordance 
with this object the Anapssts themselves exhibit a peculiar 
structure. They resolve themselves into shorter verses, not 
indeed in all cases marked as such by a catalexis, but never- 
theless clearly defined by other signs of a close to the verse, 
as well as by the order and dependence of the several portions 
of the sense. The separation effected upon these principles 
gives of its ownself seven verses of the following dimensions: 


I. II. HII. IV. Vv. Vi. VII. 
pentam. tetram. dim. tetram. dim. tetram. hexam. 
catal. cat. cat. acat. cat. cat. cat. 


Here, in the first place, we have visibly the antithetic 
arrangement so frequently found in Anapsestic systems on 
the larger scale; VI. answers to II., and V. to III., and 
the equipoise between VII. and I. is only disturbed by the 
addition of a double Anapsst. At the same time the number 
seven which appears in these verses, and the strongly marked 
interpunction between them all makes it not only conceivable 
but very probable that here as before we have the fourteen 
Choreute, omitting the Hegemon, singing in pairs. . And if, 
further, it be considered that in falling into their places on 
the three lines of the Orchestra, the Choreute of one croi- 
xos must needs have to move through a greater space than 
those of the next, and these again than those of the third, 
and that the Ode here sung by them as they are in the act 
of falling in presents us with verses of three different dimen- 
sions, (2, 4, 6 metres), the following view of the evolution 
offers itself with some degree of evidence in its favour. Con- 
ceive the persons of the Chorus to have previously formed 
into one line, nearly straight, in front of the thymele and 

K 
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facing the audience, the hegemon in the centre. After utter- 
ing the words vuvoy'd aKxovon Tovoe déapiov aeOev, the He- 
gemon ‘ascends the thymele. Hereupon the Choreute, first 
those of the one side, and then those of the other, fall into 
their places in pairs, in an order the symmetry of which 
may be better exhibited by a few lines. 





This leaves only one circumstance unexplained, namely, 
why the VII'* pair sings a double Anapmrst more than the 
I*; unless the reason is to be sought in the desire of ob- 
taining a full and impressive close. 


Fourtnw Ope. OV. 311. 


We are now arrived at the first Stasimon, or Ode sung 
by the Chorus as a whole, and regularly drawn up in rank 
and file. _This subline and majestic composition beginning, 
Marep a mw erxres, © patep Nug, is a Hymn addressed by 
the Children of Night to that ancient Goddess and Primeval 
Maternity, and in it they: proclaim at one time with passionate 
excitement, at another with more of a haughty confidence, 
their right to the person of the shedder of maternal blood. 
By this: proclamation they. would deter every child of earth, 
and Orestes in partieular, from the vain attempt of evading 
the power of the Erinnyes; by it, Orestes is to be fettered 
as with indestruetible bonds: a purpose undoubtedly sym- 
bolized to the view of the spectators by peculiar accompanying 
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evolutions in their dance. On that account the Ode is called 
“a magically binding hymn,” (duvos déoptos). It therefore 
bears a certain analogy to the xaradécas of the ancients 
addressed to infernal Hermes, Earth, and similar divinities, 
with the object of devoting a person to destruction. This 
character is confirmed by the burden of the first strophe and 
antistrophe, exi de rw reOusevy, &c. Such a repetition of 
the particular passage which marks the proper object of 
the whole procedure, was usual in incantations and in songs 
of fate: so in the love-charm of Theocritus we have the 
perpetually recurring burden, “Iuy& éAxe tu THvov -euov 
worl dwua Tov dvdopa, and in the song of the Fates in 
Catullus’s Epithalamium of Thetis, ‘‘Currite ducentes sub- 
temina, currite fusi.” No doubt the accompanying evolutions 
of the Chorus were directed towards the stage with a motion 
expressive of encompassing, confining, narrowing in; men’s 
own eyes beheld how the victim was arrested and entangled 
with mysterious bonds. — 

The musical character. of this Ode we must conceive to 
have been such as would work upon the mind with a kind 
of gloomy solemnity. The Cithara, which, as it was ma- 
naged by the Greeks, operated upon the Grecian tempera- 
ment in a way that always tended to composure, cheerfulness, 
or equanimity, is here silent; the avAoi alone are heard, the 
tones of which produce at one time ecstacy, at another time 
delirium, and in all cases (such is the uniform judgment of 
antiquity) counteract the calm equipoise of thought and 
feeling. For assuredly that expression aAvpos dpuvos, is not 
a mere. form of. speech, any more than the advpa éAcryor 
of Euripides, Iph. T. 147. Indeed we are certain we have 
here a purely aulodic and not a citharodic performance. 
(See Aristoph. Ran. 1263). Upon the same grounds .as here 
the avdos is the sole accompaniment in a terrific scene of 
the Hercules Furens of Euripides, where Frenzy. (personi- 
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fied) is instigating. the. hero to the murder of his children. 
‘‘ Hercules,” says the Chorus, ‘shall dance to the madden- 
ing. flutes of Lyssa,” pamacw Avocas xopevDevT ev audois, 
v. 874. And again says the Chorus, v. 891, gvyn, TEKY 5 
etopuare’ ddiov rdde, Saiov pédos eravdeirat. An Ode in 
the Trachinise of Sophocles, sung in the highest emotions 
of joy, is likewise aulodic: aeipou’ ovd’ amwoouat Tov avaAoy, 
wo TUpavve Tas éuas. ppevos (v. 216). 

19. And nothing could better accord with this aulodic 
character than the musical mode in which this. Stasimon 
was composed. I am persuaded it was the Phrygian mode, 
and am not to be driven out of my persuasion by an ob- 
scure passage of Aristoxenus, whq in his Life of Sophocles 
speaks of that Poet as having been the first to introduce 
the Phrygian mode in the Tragic Odes, but only in the féa 
Gouara, that is to say, Monodies (comp. Aristot. Poet. 12). 
For. it is quite inconceivable that the Phrygian. mode, ad- 
mirably adapted as it was to Tragedy by its enthusiastic and 
yet solemn character, should not have passed over from the 
Dithyrambic Odes, to which it peculiarly belonged’, to their 
offspring the Tragic Odes. The following appear to me to 
be the principal data upon which we are. to proceed in 
order to ascertain what kind of rhythms were usually con- 
nected with the Phrygian harmony. 

(1). A Monody in the Orestes of Euripides, v. 1381 sqq. 
It is. sung by a Performer whom Euripides, to gratify the 
effeminate taste of that already degenerate age, brings upon 
the stage in the character of a Phrygian Eunuch, trembling 
for fear. The Poet, evidently wishing to shew off this 
piece of musical art and let all the world know what it 
is meant for, makes the Phrygian himself announce that 
he is singing a apuateov pédos BapBapw Bog. Now it 
can hardly be. doubted but that the. ‘Apuaretos vomos 


1. Aristot. Polit. vii1. 7. Plut. Mus. 19. Procl. Chrestom. p. 345. 
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(which was aulodic, and belonged to the enharmonic genus) 
was composed in the Phrygian mode: for the most compe- 
tent authorities? derive it from. the Phrygian musician 
Olympus; and though others differ as to the person of the 
inventor, all are agreed as to its Phrygian origin®. That 
it is here sung by a Phrygian, that the singer himself de- 
scribes it as barbarian and ungrecian, and compares it to 
‘¢a mournful song or dirge (aiAcwos) which the barbarians 
with Asiatic voice utter at the death of their kings”, (v. 1392), 
all these circumstances indicate the Phrygian kind of music. 

(2) We may claim as Phrygian the extant fragment 
of a Dithyramb of Pindar’s. The length of the Strophes,— 
a symptom of the approximation, even then, to that disso- 
lution of the antistrophic form which befel the Dithyramb 
at «a later period, when it was altogether withdrawn from 
the Choruses, and given up to be performed by individual 
professors,—and also the multiplicity and peculiar: character 
of the rhythms, indicate a different mode of music to any 
which Pindar has used in his Epinicia, in which it is welt 
known only the Doric, Molian and Lydian are to be 
traced. 

(3) A passage in the first Chorus of the Baeche, v. 159, 
plainly shews it to have been an Ode sung to the flute, 
in the Phrygian mode. 

To go no further than these examples; out of the great 
variety of metres which present themselves to one’s notice 
in these Odes, what. strikes us as particularly characteristic 
are the Cretics, especially the resolved Cretics or Psons‘. 
Let it be remembered, too, that these very rhythms are 
said to have found their way into the compositions of the 


2. In Plut. Mus. 7. ‘ 3. Etymol. M.s. v. . 

4. Comp. e. g.in the Bacch. Awros Grav edxédXados iepds iepa waiypatra Bpéuy 
aivoxa hoiractw eis dpos et seqq. In the most splendid passages we meet also 
with resolved Choriambi, as in the Pindaric Dithyramb Tov Bocmioy tov ’EpiBoav 
Te Kadéouev yovov tndtrwy piv Warépwy pedmepev. 
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Cretan Thaletas from the flute-music of Olympus the 
Phrygian'; and that a notion of magnificence, eryado- 
wpewés’; was attached to these poems, above all other 
rhythms. Another rhythm of frequent occurrence in the 
above-mentioned Odes is the Galliamb, (a rhythm known to 
have originated. in the hymns addressed to the Phrygian 
mother of the. Gods*); this metre however is of a softer 
and less noble character than would in all places be suit- 
able to the Phrygian mode, one of the characteristics of 
which is sublimity. The impetuous rhythms of the 
Trochees is also not foreign to the Phrygian style, as these 
examples ana other authorities‘ shew. It is also very ob- 
servable that those single feet serving to introduce or close 
a metrical period, which we are accustomed to call Bacers 
or ex(acets, are particularly frequent in the Phrygian style, 
and in these Odes which we are now considering, often 
occur at such passages and fall upon such weighty words, 
that one cannot help feeling that these feet must have been 
delivered in a particularly solemn and slow style, and have 
been equal in respect of time to entire periods’. | 

It seems to me impossible not to recognize here the 
Nauos opOos (which was sometimes joyful, sometimes mourn- 
ful’, but always powerful and grand), which Herodotus and 
Plutarch mention in close connection with the Dithyramb, 
and which is known to have been used by schylus’. 
From a passage of Plutarch®, attended with some obscu- 
rities, thus much at least can be gathered: that the two 
feet called the Orthios and the T'rocheus Semantus were 


1, Hoeck Creta 111. p. 355. 2. Demetr. de Elocut. 38. 
3. Telestes in Athenezus xIv. 626. 4. Plutarch. Erotic. c. 16. 


* * I 
5. Compare, for example, in Pindar’s fragment aye: | ra: 7’ of | par pedewy 
} 
guy avdos, and the following verse. In the Orestes o be Euvepyos ‘add’ érpacc’ 


| * ! | | * 
lwy xaxos | pwxeus, papea wopdpupea dwoa KXurar | wvnorpe. 


6. Comp. Agam. 1124. 7. Schol, Aristoph. Ran. 1368. 8. Mus. 28. 
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peculiarly apposite in the Napos opios; the former is an 
Tambus (——) the latter a Trochee (_—) of twelve times, 
and therefore reckoning as four feet. Certainly these 
solemn long-drawn feet’, when combined with impetuous 
Cretics and fleet Pseons, were much better adapted to the 
enthusiastic Phrygian mode, delighting as it did in wild 
starts and contrasts, than to the purely symmetrical flow 
of thé Doric.. It is also known that the Pseon Epibatus™, 
a foot counting as ten times, was used by Olympus for the 
_ Phrygian mode". The circumstance that the Nouos dpOtot 
was connected, not indeed necessarily, (for the Cithara is 
sometimes used with it) but more commonly with flute 
music, and the fact that the deep-toned bent aidds, the 
Phrygian horn, was particularly used with it'*, well accords 
with the representation here given. 

20. These data and inferences respecting the Phrygian 
mode, when applied to our Chorus, leave scarcely a doubt 
as to its musical character. The passages in the first 
Strophe, so plainly in the Orthian style, 


MATED GM ETIKTES, W | MaTep | 
and Nv&, adaoict Kai dedopKaow | qotvay | 
again in the last Strophe, 
pever yap ev | piydvor Tée Kai Ene | ol KaKkwv 
Te pvijuoves | oeuva. [ 
and = Aayn: Oewv dtxoorarouT’ avnrw | Napa 


the Cretic periods following the former, and the turbulent 
Pons at the close of the first and second Strophes—all 
this palpably evinces the Phrygian mode. It also appears 
from Euripides’ and the fragments of the later Dithyrambs, 
‘that repetitions of the same word and the jingle of homco- 


9. Arist. Quint. p. 38. 98. 10, Id. Ibid. 11. Plut. Mus, 33 
12, Lucian Bacch. 4. 13, Comp. Aristoph. Ran, 1315. 
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teleuta were particularly aimed at in Odes set to the Phry- 
gian mode; (probably this was the case in the native songs 
of Phrygia). Some touch of this appears in the wapaxora, 
wapadopa of our Ode. In those passages where the tone 
of feeling in the Erinnyes is of a more composed character, 
and which rather express a proud consciousness of their 
rightful’ power and dignity than a fear of its being dis- 
paraged, the rhythms (long dactylic periods with spondaic 
terminations and annexed trochaic closes) approximate to 
those used with the Doric mode: indeed it would be a 
probable conjecture that this Harmony here takes place of 
the Phrygian, were it not that the latter in many cases 
readily admits of very. long dactylic periods’. 

21 With this first Stasimon the Chorus has taken up 
a fixed position in the middle of the Orchestra, and now 
leaves this place no more until the end of the play. The 
notion entertained by many*, that the Chorus, in’ performing 
the Strophe and Antistrophe of an Ode, moved towards 
opposite ends of the Orchestra, and advanced to the left 
and right by turns, is palpably erroneous, for in that case 
the Chorus would be no oraos (as it is often termed in 
the Tragedies themselves’) and its Ode no Stasimon’. 
There is no need to adduce a whole host of Scholiasts® to 
prove the fact that in a Stasimon the Chorus did not leave 
its place. The very name speaks for itself. Only, I think 


1. So at the close of the Ode in Bacch. sjéonéva 3’ dpa wwros drws dua paréps 
opBdd, xwrov dye Taxvrovy oxip | THuact Baxxov. That the Phrygian mode 
admits of long verses, formed of dactylic orders, .is decidedly instanced in a Frag- 
ment of the Opeoréva of Stesichorus preserved in the Schol. on Aristoph. Pax. 
v. 727. rowde _Xpoi Xapirev da | pwspara Kadrixdpeov vy | vety ppiytov Béedos dEev | 
pévra ‘ABpas pos érepyouévoy. Its metrical scheme is 


3(- Vu UU --)-* vy fu uu UU. . 


Hermann on Aristot. Poet. 12, 8, and Doctr. Metr. p. 727. 
Esch. Ag. 1115. Choeph. 111. 454. ; 
ordots peXwv. Aristoph. Ran. 1981. 


5. Scholl. Eur. Hec. 647. Aristoph. Vesp. 270. Ran. 1307. Hypoth. Esch, Pers. 
Phavorinus and others. 
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it does not warrant the inference that the Chorus in a Sta- 
simon was motionless as well as stattonary®, for in that case 
the Chorus in the most and longest of the Odes sung by 
it would, I might almost say, renounce its very nature, 
‘yopevery. But just as the old Cyclian Chorus, as described 
on the shield of Achilles in the Iliad, revolved in the dance 
now right, now left, like a potter's wheel’; so the anti- 
strophic movement of a Chorus is to be conceived as such 
that, while the individual members change places, the whole 
occupies one and the same portion of space. For this very 
reason it was that the old Masters of Tactics gave the 
name of “the Choral evolution” (yopetos e&edyuds) to 
that evolution of a Lochos, by which the foremost came 
to be hindmost, and vice versa, while the Lochos as a whole 
did not leave its place. Hence it may be inferred with 
a considerable degree of certainty that in the Strophe of 
the Choral Dance, (just as in the Lochos), the mpwro- 
aorara: AFL passed in a curved line to the position EXP; 
the devrepoatarat BGM to DIO; and at the same time 
the KpacreciTat ERP to AFL, and the Choreute DIJO 
to .BGM; ‘all which was reversed in ‘the Antistrophe. 
The Choreute, who from their first occupation of the 
Orchestra stood face to face, avrimpoowro adAndos oTav- 
vés*, now moved to meet each other from either side, in 
such a way as to answer and imitate each others’ move- 
ments’, ‘at first continually approaching each other, then 
passing, and at last changing places. A Chorus, fixed 


6. Boeckh on the Antigone, 2nd Dissertation, p. 51. . 

7. Tl. xviir. 599. See Mar. Victoreus, p. 2501. Putsch. Euanth. de trag. et 
com. 2. Etym. M. 8. v. rpecddiov. Schol. Pind. Ol. p. 11. Boeckh. Schol. Eur. Hec. 
647. In these testimonies we have it continually remarked that the movement which 
in the Strophe was towards the right, in the Antistrophe was repeated towards the left. 

8. Hephest. 7. qoinp. 14. p. 131. Comp. Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 512. 

9. This is the meaning of dyricrosyeiv in Xenoph. Anab. v. 4, 12. comp. Sympes. 
2, 20. Siivern on the Knights of Aristoph. p. 102. (German). Kolstef de Parabasi, 
p. 13. 
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and arrested in the first quarter of its evolution, may there- 
‘fore be supposed to present an aspect such as is exhibited 
‘im the following diagram: though it should be borne in 
-mind, that the variety and expressiveness of the movement 
‘must in part have depended on the form of the curves de- 
‘scribed by the Chorus in the process of changing places 
-in any particular Ode, as for example in our Hymnos 
-Desmios. 


SOS Roane a 
nahin meee 
er 


tT Eon, 
. 


Firta Ope. OV. 468. 


22. The character of the second Stasimon is very 
‘simple, the rhythms consisting mostly of Trochaic orders, 
‘some short, some long, inwoven into larger metrical periods. 
‘The shortest orders look like Cretics, but the general cha- 
racter of the Ode and the manner of connexion make it 
‘clear that they are to be read with a pause at the end as 
‘Catalectic Trochaic dipodis, so that the trochaic rhythm 
runs uninterruptedly through the whole verse, and conse- 
quently through the greater part of the Ode. Now when 
_one of these insulated orders (—uU-) ends in the middle 
“of a word, as it is hardly to be supposed that the word 
should be allowed to be split in two by the intervention of 
“the proper pause, the vacant portion of time belonging to 
‘the regular pause must of necessity have been thrown into 
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the time of the syllable preceding, thereby lengthening it. 
Words so situated would thus acquire a quite peculiar em- 
phasis and ponderosity in the delivery; and accordingly it 
is found that the words in these very places are often 
peculiarly energetic. rovde ij | rpoxrovov, evyepa|qa av- 
vapuocet, waQea mpocuever toxev| ow pera Tr avbis ev 
xpovp, may serve as examples. I do not know whether 
this remark may not contribute towards the solution of the 
question concerning the ground of the difference observable 
in the manner of connecting rhythmical orders into Choral 
~ verses. JI mean the question why Trochaic and Logacedic 
orders, which can scarcely be imagined to form whole verses 
of themselves, often stand loose and insulated, and then 
again in certain places are found closely combined by means 
of a word running over into the following order. That 
the Poet’s aim in such places was to acquire a peculiar em-. 
phasis for a particular passage, I at least have often sensibly. 
perceived: and scarcely any where more forcibly than in: 
the Chorus of the Agamemnon at the words oat |vwy and: 
“a | Tas, v. 707, 717. More especially as their exact cor-. 
respondence in the same place of the Strophe and Anti- 
strophe gives them the appearance of being, as it were, 
the two opposite poles on which the whole idea revolves. 
What mind would not be forcibly struck by the relation. 
in the Strophe, how the young lion-whelp (Aegisthus) is. 
brought up in the house like a dog, caressed by all and 
fawning upon all? | 
mohéa & eax’ ev aryxadas | veorpodou Téxvov Sikay, 
awpwrds ori xeipa cai | vwv ev yaoTpes avdryxais. 

And then the contrast in the Antistrophe, of the grown-up 
lion no longer concealing his native thirst of blood : 


Cd v7 » & ? ’ e 

apuaxov adyos ore Tas | merya owvos ToNvKTOVOr, 
~ > @ -— = é 

€x Oeou 6 Lepeus Tis “a | Tas dopo a poaeOpepOn. 
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23. The proper rhythmical thema of thé..Ode’:now 
under consideration, that with which it begins, and which 
is ever and anon audible throughout, is the Catalectic 
Trochaic tetrapodia, —U-u-—v-, called by the Metrists 
Anxv@ov', perhaps from the smoothness and lubricity with 
which it runs, like drops of oil from a flask. As for the 
Musical mode: these almost purely Trochaic Odes, in 
which nothing appears of the elevation and pomp of the 
Phrygian, were certainly almost invariably Lydian. The 
Lydian mode was tender, graceful, but apt to degenerate 
into laxity. This very character it was that gave the 
Trochaic metre the name xopdaé*, from a soft and volup- 
tuous dance of Lydian origin®. To counteract this ener- 
vating tendency Afschylus in the third pair of Strophes. 
intermixes long dactylic orders: the same rhythm which 
tranquillizes the Phrygian here dignifies the Lydian; and 
Eschylus with great art reserves for these dactylic passages 
moral sentences or -yvwuar, to which the solemnity of this 
firm and equable metre’ is peculiarly adapted. Qn the 
other hand the anacrusis of Iambic dipodiz, which in the 
last Strophe of this as of the preceding Ode, introduces 
the Trochaic orders, impart to this portion a more rapid 
and animated march, which again is most gracefully soothed 
down by the lovely flow of a Logacedic close, of which 
A&schylus is in general so fond. 


1. Hephest. 6. p. 33.—Possibly the joke in Aristophanes, AnxvO:ov adwwAcce, 
Ran. 1208. foll. alludes to this. With these words Aeschylus continually clips off 
from Euripides’ trimeters precisely this Jecythium (-U-uU—w-—). The joke 
indeed is principally aimed at the contents of the Prologues, which begin like a 
- story of common life; still there may be in it at the same time an allusion to some- 
thing in the ancient art of‘versification ; a jeer at the uniformity of the Cesural pause 
in the Prologues of Euripides, 

2. Aristot. in Quintil. rx. 4. Cic. Orat. 17. 

3. Pausan. v1. 22,-Pausanias was himself a Lydian by extraction. 

4, METPOV CTACiMWTaTOY Kai oyKwoéoraTov, Aristot. Poet. 
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Sixtu Ong, V. 748. Seventu Ope, V. 801. 


24. In the two preceding Odes the tone of feeling in 
the Erinnyes was still suspensive and wavering. Now that 
Orestes has gained his cause in the Areopagus, it mounts 
once more into frantic rage: breaking off from the regular 
rhythms, they burst out into an Ode evidently Commatic in 
its nature, and accompanied with very wild movements, as 
one may see from the very metres employed. They are 
dochmii, a metre expressive, according to circumstances, either 
of sorrow or of joy, but almost always of violently excited feel- 
ings. Here also we have plainly an occurrence of bacchii, 
a metre seldom used in ‘Tragedy on account of its unrhythmical 
character. In the first Ode not only the matter but the form 
in respect of the-interspersed iambic verses indicates three 
voices, perhaps thase of the three Protostate. The second 
Ode, which consists almost entirely of short and unconnected 
ejaculations of extreme fury, may be distributed among seven 
voices. The repetition of the same Ode indicates the dogged 
pertinacity with which they persist in the feelings to which 
they had already given vent, and of their utter heedlessness 
of Minerva’s attempts to soothe them in her replies. 


E1eutu (V. 876), Nintu (V. 916), Tentu (V. 950) Ones. 


25. At last the goddess has succeeded in appeasing the 
frantic Erinnyes. Now comes the third Stasimon (no Tra- 
gedy of Aschylus has fewer than three), consisting of. three 
pairs of Strophes, insulated indeed in respect of time by the 
intervening. Anapeests sung by Minerva, but nevertheless 
retaining the independent and composed character of a Sta- 
simon, there being noe reference in the Ode to the watter 
expressed in those Anapssts, and the Strophes and Anti- 
strophes following regularly in three pairs. The Ode, which 
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is a iuvos evxrixos, a song of blessing, is composed partly 
of light trochees, partly of solemn dactyls. The Molossi, 
yaas & auBpica, mdrovtoxOwv ‘Epyatav, are to be mea- 
sured dactylically (-~v- | -vv—), and thus in each instance 
are equivalent in time to four dactyls or eight light trochees 
(two Lecythia); at least this is the only way in which they 
can be read so as to get the right impression from them. 

In the intervals between these six Strophes Minerva sings 
five Anapestic systems, antithetically (related one to another,) 
(1, 2, 3, 2, 1). These Anapssts are so printed in the text 
as to give each system as a connected whole. The minor 
sections are not intended to represent verses, in the proper 
sense of the term, but to divide into members the matter 
expressed. The usual mode of division ky dimeters and 
monometers has the effect of frittering away the majestic roll 
of such Anapsestic periods. 

That the goddess during these Anapsests changes her 
position is evident from the bearing of them. At first she 
addresses from the stage the Council of the Areopagites, or 
rather the assembled people of Athens, and, in so doing, 
speaks of the Eumenides in the third person. It is not 
until towards the end that she personally addresses the lat- 
ter; then she expresses her good wishes towards them also, 
and makes known to them that now she will discharge the 
duty of escorting the terrible goddesses into their sacred 
Thalamos. We see plainly that Minerva has gradually de- 
scended from the stage into the Orchestra, and ends with. 
placing herself at the head of the Chorus, to which the 
Areopagites also and the escort of maidens now attach them- 
selves. 'To these maidens belongs the last Ode; short in- 
deed, but peculiarly solemn, and (its sense rightly under- 
stood) winding up the action with a grandly simple close. 











II. THEATRE. 


26. Tue play of the Eumenides was acted in the large 
stone Theatre near the Temple of Dionysus. The erection of 
this Theatre was commenced in Ol]. 70, 1, but the building 
was not completed till about Ol. 100, during the financial 
administration of Lycurgus. But a Theatre might, in the same 
manner as an ancient Temple, or a Gothic Church, be used 
for centuries without being quite completed; and we cer- 
tainly have no authority for supposing that the productions 
of the great tragedians still continued to be exhibited in a 
wooden structure, whilst even the insignificant Epidaurus 
had obtained from the hands of Polycletus, a contemporary 
of Phidias, a magnificent Theatre of stone. 

The Athenian Theatre, which was erected at the time 
‘above mentioned and had given rise to scientific investigations 
by the most distinguished experimental philosophers of the 
Periclean age, Anaxagoras and Democritus, was no doubt 
the original model of the Greek Theatre described by Vitru- 
‘vius; and this.can be proved in detail. Aecordingly, for 
information about the general plan of the whole structure, 
and about the divisions of the Orchestra, Stage and Amphi- 
theatre, and so on, we may refer our readers to the works 
'-of Genelli and other Germans, who with much taste and 
‘erudition have reduced the rules and statements of Vitruvius 
into a connected form. The only peculiarity in the exhi- 
bition of the Eumenides was the arrangement of the Stage 
(called by the Greeks IIpooxymov and. Aoryetov; the term 
IIpooxnviov being used to denote the space in front of the 
oxnvy, and the term )oyetoy, or more anciently ’OxpiBas, ' 
being applied to the wooden platform raised above the level 
of the Orchestra.) . | | 
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But before we can determine the exact arrangement of 
the Stage on this occasion, we must first ascertain what scenes 
and localities were intended to be represented by the Stage, 


in the several parts of the Play, and by what means the Poet 


made his intention palpable to the spectators. 

27. In the opening scene of the Play we behold the 
Pythoness in the open court in front of the Temple of Apollo 
at Delphi. She is praying to the Gods of the Temple, 
evidently at an altar, (probably representing the ‘Great 
Altar” of Delphi'). This altar is frequently mentioned by 
Euripides in the Ion*, and we learn from him that at the 
altar were carved images of divinities (Eoava,) which it was 
customary for suppliants to embrace. It appears to me a 
very credible supposition that these images represented the 
deities who had successively held possession of this’ satred 
abode of prophecy; namely, Gaia, Themis, Phabe, and 
Phebus. I ground my opinion mainly on the ‘expressions 
made use of by the Priestess herself in the Prologue. Her 
prayer to the four above-mentioned ‘deities is there ‘most 
pointedly distinguished from her reverential address to’ the 
others. She manifestly first of all addresses her prayer 
exclusively to. the divinities immediately present; and after 
that directs her thoughts to the more remote deities, com- 
mencing with Pallas, who was worshipped under the title 
of T]povaia before the precincts* of the Pythian Temple, on 
the road: to Boeotia and Athens; then proceeding to the divi- 
nities of the Corycian Dripping Grotto‘; néxt to the fountain- 
nymphs of the river Pleistus, and the fountain-god Poseidon’; 
and lastly to the Lycorean Jove*, the God who dwells 
supreme. on the mountain-summit Lycorea. 


- 


1. Pausan. x. 14, 4. 2. Cf. vv. 115. 1269. ff. 1418. 3. TéLevor. 

«. Pious dedicatory inscriptions te Pan and the Nymphs are legible even now 
on this grotto. Cf. Boeckh Corp. Inscr. N. 1728. 

5. Avxwpaios, Steph. Byz.—In the beautiful Relievo of Homer’s Apotheosis 
Jupiter is represented occupying the summit of Parnassus. 
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Hereupon the Priestess retires into the Temple, but 
presently returns in horror, and after describing the impres- 
sion of the sight she had beheld there, quits the stage. 

Immediately after is seen the interior of the sanctuary 
exposed to view. The very Adyton, the occult abode of 
prophecy‘, is displayed before the eyes of the spectators. The 
locality of this Adytum is precisely defined by the texm 
ougadds (Earth’s-navel), which so often occurs The Py- 
thoness beheld Orestes sitting on the Omphalus (40): hence 
the Furies call it “‘a seat dripping with murderer’s blood 
from top to bottom, a seat which (by the reception of Orestes 
into the Temple) had contracted the abominable pollution 
of blood” (158). In the time of Aischylus and Pindar this 
Omphalus was situated in the Adytum of the Temple; and 
upon it sat the golden images of the two eagles, which, ac- 
cording to the legend, being let fly from the east and west 
had met here:. but it was afterwards removed from the 
penetralia, and in the time of Pausanias was in the front 
court of the Temple’. We are indebted to modern Arche- 
ology for our present exact knowledge of the shape of this 
White Stone, as Pausanias calls it; for the semi-circular 
or semi-oval object, which so frequently occurs in relievos, 
coins, and vase-paintings, and was till lately regarded, 
though without any good reason, as a portion of the Tri- 
pod, has recently been discovered to be the Omphalus in 
question®. In consequence of this discovery it is now found 
that numerous works of Sculpture, which could not be 
properly understood before, are intended to represent ‘‘ the 
God sitting on.the Omphalus at the centre of the Earth,” 


6. pavreixot pvxoi, v. 171. 

7. This point of the Delphic Antiquities has been accurately investigated and 
explained by Dissen (Pind. Pyth. 1v. 4), and by Brénsted in his work ‘ Travels 
in Greece’ (German). — 

s. The author of this discovery is Passow (Béttiger’s ‘‘ Archiiologie und’ 
Kunst,’’ St. 1. p. 158). ; 

M 
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_ as the Pythian Apollo is designated by Plato’. But the 
clearest instances are to be seen in the vase-paintings’, 
where” Orestes is exhibited, as a suppliant for protection 
and expiation, sitting on the Omphalus in the Temple of. 
Apollo, exactly as described by Aischylus. On this semi- 
circle are to be seen stripes of various kinds, sometimes hori- 
zontal, sometimes crossing, and sometimes pendant. ‘These 
I take to be bands (inful@, oréuuara, or ratvia), with 
which the navel-stone was decorated; and this explanation 
accords with an expression of Strabo’s, reraiwwuévos. These 
infulze, composed of loose woollen threads, may, when knotted 
together crosswise so as to form a sort of net-work, be 
termed -ypjvos or arypnvov, the name given to a net-like woollen 
covering worn by the ancient Soothsayers and Bacchanals’. 
28. To return to our subject: together with this Om- 
phalus, behind which perhaps the Tripod was also visible, 
as in the vase-paintings, there is seen in the Temple the 
following assembly: Orestes, sitting on the Omphalus; 
around him the Furies reclined on seats and fast asleep ; 
beside him Apollo; in the back-ground Hermes. This 
assembly cannot be reckoned at fewer than eighteen persons. 
Now in what way, we ask, was this large company exhibited 
at once to the view of the spectators after the prologue of 
the Pythoness? For unquestionably it was not brought 
into view till after the prologue: the whole description which 
the Priestess gives of the hags who encompassed Orestes 
would be tame and frigid, if the spectators had already 
had a view of their figure and appearance, before the 
Priestess caught sight of them. The description is surely 
preparatory to the spectacle, not explanatory of it. 


1. Polit. 1v. p. 427. 

2. See the Vase-painting edited with a learned explanation by Millin, and the 
eollection iu Raoul-Rochette’s Orestéide, particularly Pl. 35. 

3. See Winckelmann, Mon. Ined. p. 212, and Fr. G. Schoen, de Peveonirun in 
Eur. Bacch. habitu, p. 54. 
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There are two ways in which the interior of the ‘Temple, 
with its assemblage of persons, might be thus suddenly 
disclosed to view. One of these methods has been already 
proposed by a Scholiast*, and among the Moderns by 
Béttiger®, (an Antiquarian of high merit for his acquaint- 
ance with the ancient stage): I mean the efworpa or 
ExkuKAnpa. 

"E€worpa or exx’xAnua (the latter expression is much 
more usual) denotes the platform or small wooden stage, 
which, in passages of the Drama where the interior of a 
house had to be exposed to the spectator’s view, was pushed 
or wheeled forward® through the great portal in the stone 
screen (oxyvn) at the back of ‘the stage, and afterwards 
wheeled back’ ‘when the interior had to be again withdrawn 
from view. The following decided instances of the employ- 
ment of the Eccyclema occur in the old Tragedians, and may. 
serve to shew in what cases this machinery was applicable. 

(1) In the Agamemnon (v. 1345) there is suddenly 
displayed to view (evidently by means of the Eccyclema) 
the royal bathing apartment, with the silver laver, the corpse 
enveloped in the fatal garment, and Clytsemnestra, be- 
sprinkled with blood and holding in her hand the reeking 
weapon, still standing with haughty mien over her mur- 
dered victim. 

(2) In the Choephore the same bathing apartment is 
exhibited to view (v. 967). Here likewise it is drawn out 
through the central door in the stage-screen; and on this 
occasion the Scholiasts notice the Eccyclema. Orestes is 
seen standing over the corpses of Clyteemnestra and Atgis- 
thus, holding in his hands the fatal garment’. 7 


4. In Eumen. v. 64: cf. on v. 47. 

‘S De Deo ex Machina, p.9. Furien-maske, p. 98. 6. éxKuxAeiv. 

7. eloxuxdetv, Pollux rv. 128. Schol. Acharn. 407. Eustath. on I. p. 976, 15. 

s- Clytemnestra comes out by the doorway to the right, the yuvaixeta: rida, 
and is led off by Orestes into the main building through the central doorway. 
The door to the right belongs to the second actor, who is evidently Clytemnestra. 
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(8) In the Electra of Sophocles (v. 1450) Aigisthus 
otders the great gates of the palace to be thrown open, 
that all the Myceneans and Argives may convince them- 
selves with their own eyes of the death of Orestes: a covered 
ebrpse is wheeled upon the stage on an Eccyclema; AMgis- 
thus uncovers it; it is Clytemnestra. 

(4) In the Antigone (1293) the corpse of Eurydice is 
exhibited on the stage almost immediately after we had 
been informed of her suicide within the palace. The Chorus 
notices the eeoyelems in the words: opay wapeorww* ov 4p 
éy Muyxols é€7z; and the Scholia also mention it. 

(5) In the Ajaw (346), upon the earnest desire of the 
people of Salamis to see ‘their lord and prince, ‘Tecmessa 
throws open the tent: at the instant she draws aside the 
awning, Ajax (by means of an Eccyclema, which is again 
remarked by the Scholia) is wheeled out to view; he is 
seen holding a drawn sword in his hand and sprinkled with 
blood ; surrounded by slaughtered cattle, and sunk in deep 
anguish. 

(6) In the Gdipus Tyrannus (1297), the unfortunate 
son of Laius, his eyes pierced through and dripping with 
blood, his footsteps in need of a guide, becomes visible 
through the open gateway of the palace. He is evidently 
wheeled out on an Eccyclema; and Sophocles apparently 
overlooked that circumstance, when he afterwards makes 
Creon prohibit the exhibition of so horrible a spectacle to 
the open light of day, and orders (Xdipus to be led back 
into the house (1429). 

(7) In the Hercules Furens of Euripides (1030) the 
bars of the palace-doors are drawn back; by means of an 
Eccyclema we behold the hero asleep, bound hand and 
foot to a broken pillar, surrounded by the corpses of his 
wife and children, and by the fragments of shattered shafts 
and columns. 
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(8) In the Hippolytus (818) Theseus bids throw open 
the doors of the palace, in which Phedra has hanged her- 
self: thereupon, no doubt by means of an Eccyclema, the 
corpse is seen stretched on a couch, with the fatal letter 
attached to the hand. 

(9) In the Medea, v. 1314, where Jason is about to 
force open the doors of the palace, the Colchian Enchantress 
appears aloft (probably on an elevated Eccyclema) standing 
in the chariot presented to her by Helios: in it are also 
the corpses of her children’. 

29. All these instances of the Eccyclema agree in one 
particular, which is, that the scenes brought before the eyes 
of the spectators are such as would naturally take ‘place 
within doors. Accordingly, the Eccyclema is not employed 
in cases where it would be quite as easy and proper for the 
persons who are the subjects of such scenes to come out to 
view from the stage-doors: wherever we find it employed, 
it is invariably where the nature of the case makes it un- 
avoidable. It is only when the persons or objects are 
-unable of themselves to come out, that the spectator is in 
& manter conducted in. In every one of the instances above 
given it is a scene of murder or bloody wounds which the 
Eccyclema brings into view: most of them exhibit groups 
of the living and dead, arranged no doubt according to the 
rules of Art; for it is certain that in no other department 
did the Drama approximate so nearly to the province of 
Sculpture as in the Eccyclema. 

Hence it appears that in the scene under consideration 
the Eccyclema would, from the very nature of the case, have 
been a very unusual phenomenon; but still more so, when 
we consider the great number of persons who would have 


. 1. These instances of Eccyclemas ought to be compared, for the sake of per- 
spicuity, with those of Comedy; ¢. g. Aristoph. Nub. 223. c, Scholl. Equit. 1151, 1249. 
Acharn. 407. c. Scholl. 
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to be wheeled forward at once, amounting, as we have seen, 
to no fewer than eighteen; whereas in none of the other in- 
stances are there more than four individuals at most; nor 
is the Chorus ever included. How spacious must have 
been the moveable stage, which was capable of exhibiting 
at once, in a tasteful group, Orestes on the Omphalus, the 
gods, and the entire Chorus! and how wide must have been 
the portal, which admitted of their being wheeled through ! 

But there are further considerations, which lead us to 
conclude that the Eccyclema was not employed on this 
occasion. We first of all saw the Pythoness in the open 
square in front of the Temple. We are now to view the 
interior of the Temple; and this (we will suppose) is to 
be ‘effected by means of an Eccyclema. The floor of this 
moveable stage must therefore be that of the Temple, now 
disclosed to view. Then the Furies wake, start up, and 
during a Choral dance give vent to their vexation and their 
rage against Apollo. ll this. still in the Temple; for it 
is not till afterwards that the god commands them to quit 
his Sanctuary. Now to suppose that the Chorus had room 
on this secondary stage for those wild evolutions, is still 
more incredible than all the rest. Consequently the Eccy- 
clema is not at all adequate or applicable to the case; and 
we must imagine rather the whole stage to represent the — 
area of the Temple. 

Thus we are reduced to the second supposition, which, 
although not borne out by any external evidence, is never- 
theless attended with greater internal probability than the 
former hypothesis. It is namely this: that, as long as the 
Pythoness was speaking the prologue, the space representing 
the interior of the Temple (i.e. the Stage) was concealed 
by a curtain extending the whole length and height of the 
stage, like the common Auwleum or Parapetasma. The 
Priestess stood in the Orchestra, which represented the front- 
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court (the ‘AvAy#) of the Pythian Temple: the altar of the 
Prophetic Deities stood there. We must conceive a few 
columns in front of the stage giving it the character of a 
Temple. It will be seen that this arrangement answers 
perfectly well for the whole play. | 

All the preceding elucidations are founded on the hypo- 
thesis, that after the conclusion of the prologue the interior 
of the Temple together with the Furies is rendered visible 
in some way or other. This supposition forces itself upon 
us as a necessary and natural one, and indeed is generally 
received’, except by Genelli?, who has quite a different 
conception of the whole scene. His idea is that the whole 
scene between Clytsemnestra and the Furies takes place at 
the back of the screen. He supposes the Adytum of the 
Temple to be there; and that after the Ode beginning, 
"lov, tov, womat, the Furies rush one by one through the 
centre door upon the stage. Now there can be no doubt 
that the effect produced on the auditors by individual sounds 
and broken exclamations from the concealed interior of a 
tent or chamber, is very striking; but the dialogue between 
Clytemnestra and the slumbering Chorus is not at all of 
that description; and we may be sure Aschylus was but 
little disposed to deprive the spectators of so striking a sight 
as that presented in the highly tragic figure of the royal 
apparition pointing to the bloody wound in her breast, 
and the Furies starting convulsively and fiercely in their 
sleep. | 

30. Between v. 225 and vy. 226 there is a long pause. 
First Orestes, then the Chorus, and lastly Apollo, have 
each left the stage. “Then all at once we are transported 


1. Itis also A. W. v. Schlegel’s opinion. See his History of Dramatic Poetry.— 
Only Schlegel thinks the Furies are seen first of all, before they start up, merely 
through the open doors of the Temple; but this latter hypothesis cannot be satis- 
factorily reconciled with the arrangement of the ancient Stage, nor with the pro- 
gress of the play. 2. Theater von Athen, p. 218. 
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from Delphi to Athens, and must fancy a long interval of 
time to have elapsed, during which Orestes has passed over 
land and sea ;—a disregard of the extrinsic unities quite in 
the character of the Mschylean Poetry. So in the first 
Act of the Agamemnon (v. 270), the beacon-fires announce 
the fall of Troy the very day it was taken; and by the 
commencement of the following Act, Agamemnon himself, 
after encountering great perils at sea, has landed on the 
coast of Argos. In so doing Aéschylus only availed him- 
self of the genuine license of art, which among the Greeks, 
in the province of Poetry as well as of Sculpture, while it 
was strictly observant of the internal connexion and har. 
mony, treated space and time as very subordinate matters. 
It was not till a subsequent period that Tragedy stooped 
to do homage to a common-place illusion (axrarn). 

With regard to the shifting of scene required by the 
change of place, that could easily be effected without the 
intervention of the curtain, since we merely step out of 
one Temple into another: all that would be necessary was 
a contrivance in the centre door to make the Omphalus dis- 
appear at the instant the statue of Pallas was brought for- 
ward. Perhaps also the [Tepiaxro:' were turned round at 
the same time. 

The old sacred Image of Pallas*, which Orestes em- 
braced in obedience to Apollo’s command, can be no other 
than the carved wooden image*, which, according to the 
legend, fell from heaven, and was consecrated and preserved 
by the Autochthones of Attica in the Temple of the 
Goddess of the citadel (wodtas). It formed the central 
point of the Athenian Religion, and was the only image 


1. These Periacti were triangular shafts placed at the angles of the stage- 
screen, and easily moveable about a pivot: there were different views and pros- 
pects painted on the sides of them, so that by turniag round the Periacti the near 
and distant landscape (réxos and xwoa) were changed with facility and expedition. 

2, TlaXatdy Spéras. 3. Edavov. Paus. I. 16, 7., 
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that could be designated by, so general a. title. Therefore 
from v. 226 the stage represents the. Temple, or. at least, 
if not, the actual edifice, the sacred precincts of the, Temple 
of Minerva. Polias on, the, Athenian Acropolis.. The Chorus, 
now, in the Orchestra, is conceived, to be. in .the front-court. 
of this Temple. It is also in the: Orchestra, certainly” not 
on, the stage, that, the Areopagites subsequently make their 
appearance: in fact they must have taken their seats under. 
the Amphitheatre, in the semi-circular curve of the Orchestra. 
For it, is evidently the Poet’s design. to comprize the Areo- 
pagus and the assembled - Athénians. as. a. whole, and as 
such they are addressed: in. common. by Minerva. in her. in-. 
auguration-speech. At this the first trial. for murder at 
Athens a public. agsenibly‘ is conceived to..be present, just 
as.in the courts of. the Homeric Gerontes;. and the Goddess. 
by the voice of the herald. and blast of the trumpet enjoins 
silence during the sitting of the court (536). On. this oc- 
casion no doubt,. actual blasts of the trumpet pealed through 
the ‘Theatre, ‘and the herald’s cry, "Axovere deg, was. heard, 
as in. court. The. public assembly could not possibly be. 
represented by a.crowd of people. on the. stage, or in the 
Orchestra :. the. Athenians actually assembled and. present in 
the Theatre are. the. people addressed on this occasion. And. 
the finest way of exhibiting this conception would be to. 
make_ the. Areopagites, as. we. have supposed Afschylus to 
have, made them, take their seats.on stools in the Orchestra, 
immediately under the tiers of seats in the. Amphitheatre. 
In that case, immediately above them sat the. actual. BovAy, 
to. whom the lowest: tier of seats’ was appropriated; and, 
above these the densely crowded mass of the Athenian popu- 
lation, rising tier above tier in wider and wider semi-circles. 
Opposite to them, _like an orator on the Baya, is stationed. 
the majestic figure of Minerva, who organizes the court of 


4. The daoi or rAew. 5. Td BovreUriKav. 
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Areopagus, and impresses on the hearts of the Athenians - 
the sanctity of that institution. 

: In this way the Athenian people are irresistibly drawn 
into the very Drama, and are in a manner compelled to bear 
a part in the action. The Theatre is transformed, as by 2 
stroke of enchantment, into the Pnyx, the Poet into a coun- 
selling and admonishing Orator, the mythic Past into the 
immediate Present, deciding on the weal and woe of the 
Future. 

31. From the ciycumatance of Minerva’s appointing 
the Hill of Mars as the place of sitting for the newly-in- 
stituted court (653), and her speaking of it as before the 
eyes of the spectators’, one might perhaps be led to infer 
that the scene had been again shifted. But this inference 
cannot be supported without considerable difficulty; and 
the circumstance in question is satisfactorily accounted for, 
if we suppose a distant prospect of the hill opposite the 
citadel to have been delineated on a Periactos, and that 
Minerva pointed to that picture. Let it be observed, that 
in the very same passage (658) the Athenian citadel is 
pointed out as before the eyes of the spectators’. 

With respect to the style in which these views were 
executed, for instance, those of the Delphic Temple, the 
ancient Temple of Pallas, the Hill of Mars and the sur- 
rounding scenery, we may suppose a certain degree of 
optical illusion to have been attained, and the impression 
of reality to have been conveyed; for Agatharchus, the first 
who attained a degree of perfection in the art of scene- 
painting, in which scientific study contributed as much as 


1. Hayov—rovée, v. 655. | 

2. The only way in which I can understand this passage is, that the Amazons 
assail the new fortress (i.e. the town and citadel built by Theseus) by means of 
a counter-fortress on the Areopagus (like the Persians in Herodot. vriz. 52.); and 
in support of this sense of dyrimupyouv wodw, I instance the expression dyridYerv 
viva, ‘to assail a person.’ 
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a bold and skilful pencil, was in all probability put in re- 
quisition for this very trilogy of Atschylus. At all events 
the painting must have been the more accurate, ag the 
Athenians here beheld on the stage the identical objects 
they were accustomed to see but a few steps distant, only 
wader a less antique aspect. That there was no danger of 
the solemn and exalted impression of tragic poetry suffering 
from this cause, we may be sure from the enthusiasm, 
‘heightened by Faith and Fiction, with which the Greeks 
were wont to regard their native land and all the sacred 
abodes of their home. With them Reality was blended with 
Legend into a majestic Whole. 

From this point to the end of the play the scene re- 
mains in and about the Temple of Minerva Polias. It is 
from thence also that the procession afterwards sets out, to 
conduct the Furies to their sanctuary between the citadel 
and Areopagus. ‘The female attendants of the Temple form 
part of this procession (978). 

The altar in the Orchestra, required in the first portion 
of the play, is also necessary in this second larger section, 
because it is from the altar that the Areopagites take the 
ballots. The images of the Delphic Deities exhibited upon 
it in the first part of the play might easily be removed or 
withdrawn by a simple contrivance from the view of the 


spectators. 





: Ill. COSTUME.. 


‘82. If we desire to’form a lively and true conception 
of: the procedure of an ancient Tragedy upon the stage, 
we must first divest ourselves entirely of those ideas of 
the. characters ‘in Grecian Mythology, which we derive 
from ancient works of art, and which from natural reasons 
are continually floating before our imagination. There is 
not the least comparison to-be drawn between the scenic 
and the plastic Costume of’ the ‘ancient’ Gods and Heroes ; 
for, as the statements of the old Grammarians and ancient 
works of art, (especially the Mosaics in the Vatican) suffi- 
ciently prove, there was but one general orody, or Costume 
for Tragedy. This was nothing more than an improvement 
on the gay and brilliant! apparel worn in the: processions 
at the Dionysian Festivals, and but slight alterations were 
needed to adapt it to the different dramatic characters. The 
following parts of dress are universally reckoned in’ the 
Costume: long yireves of various gay colours, falling in 
ample folds down to the feet; ‘very broad embroidered 
girdles (uacyadioripes)*, sitting high on the breast; upper 
robes, frequently of purple, with gold borders and ‘other 
such-like decorations; the Cothurnus; and the head-dress 
ayxos. As in the Dionysian ceremonies, so also in Tragedy 
there was but little distinction between the male and female 
apparel. In speaking of Heroes the Tragedians very often 
call their dress wémrdos, a garb never worn at that period 
by males in common life. In the ancient Mosaics one is 

1, wouldve or dvOiva. 
2. This girdle evidently forms part of the tragic Costume, as exhibited in the 


Vatican Mosaics and .on the Statues of Melpomene, e. g. on the colossal figure 
of that Muse in the Louvre. 
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continually in danger of confounding Heroes with Heroines, 
unless where’ the old equestrian Chlamydes are thrown over 
the long, bright-coloured tunics, or weapons added, or the 
masks characterized by some marked difference. 

We must always bear this general Costume in mind, 
when we feel disposed to wonder why the Ancients, with 
their singular reluctance to increasing the number of actors, 
chose to have different and often very different parts acted 
by one and the same individual: it must be remembered 
that with them there was no need of such a complete 
change of dress as modern principles and taste require. We 
look for illusion from first to last: the Ancients always re- 
mained, and wished to remain, conscious that. the whale was 
a Dionysian Entertainment. 

33. It is a well known fact that.in his earlier plays 
ZEschylus employed only fwo Actors; the one (called the 
Ilpwraywvarns) performing the main characters, (i.e. those 
which most abound in: outward or inward ma@os), the other 
(the Aecvreparyouorys), acting.the more quiet: and subordi- 
nate parts. . Thus. we find it.in the Persians, the Seven, 
against Thebes,. the Suppliants. In .the Prometheus . there 
is a third actor. (an innovation introduced by Sophocles), 
only however: in the. prologue. But in the trilogy. of the 
Agamemnon,. Choephore,. and Eumenides, we find a third 
actor throughout ;:a circumstance. well known to the An- 
cients, (Schol. Choeph. 892), and not to be doubted by. any 
attentive reader. The distribution of the parts in our tri- 
logy was nearly as given in the following arrangement, which 
on the whole is pretty certain: whatever is doubtful is marked 
with a note of interrogation. It is taken for. granted that 
where the same character recurs in the successive plays, it 
was performed by the same. actor. | 
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I. AGAMEMNON. 


Watehman, Herald, Se eear 
Clytemnestra. ; 
' Cassandra, gisthus. 


lL Hpw'raywv. 
2 Aevrepaywr. 


¢ 
i) 





- Tprraywr. 


Il. CHOEPHORG®. 

Orestes. i” 

Clytemnestra, Nurse (?) 

Electra, Agisthus, Domestic, Pylades' 


l Hperayer. 
Acurepaywr. — 





3. Tpiraywv. 


III, EUMENIDES*, 


1. Hpwrayoy. Orestes. . 
2.. Aeurepaywy. Pythoness, Clyisninesva: Minerva. 
3. Tprraywv. Apollo. 





‘34. LI here subjoin a description of the Costume worn 
by the several characters in the Eumenides: the account 
is drawn from general sources of information on the sub- 
ject,. and from particular hints furnished by the play 
itself. 

(1). Orestes:—-wears a long, gay-coloured tunic, and 
over it a chlamys, fastened by a clasp on the right shoulder : 
at the back of his head a Petasus suspended by a thong, 
the Wanderer’s badge. In one hand he holds, at least at 
the beginning of the play, a drawn sword, in the other 
the iKernpia, i. e. a long slender olive-bough with a few 
leaves at the end, and locks of white wool, drawn out into 
threads, loosely suspended about it. His hair hangs down 
dishevelled® over his face, and his pale emaciated counte- 
nance betokens the miseries he has endured. 


1. The Domestic (v. 646) is not visible, and there is no need of a special actor for 
the part. As a mute character (v. 642—707) Pylades is represented by a fourth 
person; but where he afterwards comes on the stage as.a speaking character, the 
third actor personates him,—iva fy 8’ Aéywouv, as the Scholiast remarks. 

2, I think one reason why the two last plays take their names from the Chorus 
is, that in both of them the principal acter is Orestes. As far as we are able to 
ascertain, a play never had its name from any other of the Dramatis-persona, but 
the principal one. 


3. auxXuwens xoun, Eur. Orest. 217. 381. 
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(2) Clyteemnestra: probably in the same robe of state 
she wore in the preceding play, only more sombre and 
shadow-like. No doubt her breast is bare, and the bloody 
wound visible near the neck (v. 103. 562)‘. : 

(3) Pythoness: in a long dress such as was worn by 
Priests or Prophets, consisting chiefly in a tunic falling in 
straight folds’, not interrupted by a girdle. Also a laurel 
wreath on her head (uavreta orédn), and a sceptre in her 
hand (Agam. 1288). ‘The mask expresses age. 

(4) Minerva: in the long wéerdos, with the Agis and 
Helmet. The Aigis does not sit close on the breast, ‘as 
usually exhibited in works of art subsequent to the age of 
Phidias, but is much larger and hangs over the left shoulder 
down the arm, as may plainly be seen on the statues of 
the Goddess in the earlier style’. In her passage over the 
sea Minerva spread her Afgis to the breeze like a sail 
(v. 382). This Agis-sail however, in Aéschylus’s bold in- 
vention, answered in a manner the purpose of wings to the 
steed-drawn chariot in which the Goddess is described as 
driving on the stage (v. 383). AMschylus took especial de- 
light in introducing striking figures upon the stage; but in 
what way he managed such matters it would be useless to 
enquire further’. 


&. ’Op8oordéios.—Perhaps she also wore the dypnvov mentioned above, §. 27. 

s. A trait in the legend, preserved alike in Poetry and Art, represents Clytem- 
nestra extending her breast to her son as he is about to murder her. (Choeph. 883. 
cf. 524. Eur. Or. 520. 852. El. 1215. Euphor. Fragm. 51. M. and the Vatican Relievo 
explained by Heeren.) 

6. For instance, the Hginetic and Herculanean Statues (Millingen Anct. Uned. 
Monuments, Ser. 11. pl. 7. Compare Raoul-Rochette Orestéide, pl. 35, p. 119.) 
and the Athenian Terra Cotta in Brindsted, Voy. dans la Gréce, Liv. 11. pl. 42. 
p- 170. 

7. Nevertheless I will just remark that the idea expressed in xarnpegy wéda 
(v. 284.) was no doubt visibly manifested. In the ancient dpuca the Charioteer 
stood in a stooping posture, as shewn in numerous specimens of Ancient Sculp- 
ture: so that with female Charioteers the dress falls over the feet. (See, for in- 
stance, Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens, vol. II. ch. 1. pl. 20.) On the contrary, when 
combating on foot, Pallas plants her left leg straight in advance, ri®nowy dpOdv woda, 
as exhibited on the Panathenaic Vases. 
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(5). Apollo: in a: long gay-striped tunic with sleeves, 


and a light mantle hanging -from..the :shoulders. down the: 


back. This dress formed part.of the Pythian Costume worn 
by the Citharcedi in. the Delphic. Games. In: the first scene 
he holds a: bow: in: his left: hand. . 

_ (6). Hermes: a: mute. character, but. certainly -not. in- 


visible, as many suppose. The:Chlamys and. Petasus, like. 


Orestes ;,.and .a herald’s staff in his hand. 


The Costume. of. the Chorus.need. not be.described here,. 


as- we shall have ‘occasion: to: speak of it by and by in 


eur enquiry into the meaning of the Chorus: and _besides,. 
Béttiger has investigated the subject very fully in his learned. 


Dissertation. on the: ‘* Mask of. the Furies”. 


SECOND DISSERTATION. 


ON THE PURPORT AND COMPOSITION OF THE PLAY. 


O 


I. POLITICAL POINT OF VIEW. 


A. STATE OF AFFAIRS AT ATHENS, 


35. Or all the ancient Tragedies extant, there is none 
in which the Mythic and the Political, the development of 
an occurrence in the Heroic Age and the reference to cir- 
cumstances and events in contemporary public life, are so 
intimately blended as in the Eumenides. Not only is the 
mythological texture of the play pervaded by political allu- 
sions, as it were fine threads discernible only by the more 
scrutinizing eye, but the whole treatment of the -Mythos 
withal so turns upon political Institutions deemed of para- 
mount importance in those times, that by yielding oneself 
up to the impression of the Poem, one may for a while fancy 
the populace assembled in the Theatre to be an Ecclesia 
convened for the purpose of deliberating on matters of state 
and law. The speech in which Minerva inaugurates the 
Council of Areopagus is at the same time a popular 
harangue, a dyunyopia, clearly pervaded by a design of in- 
culcating upon the people that they should leave the Areo- 
pagus in possession of its ancient well-founded privileges, and 
warning them against innovations which must inevitably issue 
in unbridled democracy. 

The Areopagus, although no longer an exclusive cor- 
poration of caste, now that every Athenian citizen had become 
eligible to the office of Archon, and Archon to that of Areo- 
pagite, was nevertheless of momentous importance to the 
aristocracy at that era of rampant democracy; and that on 
many accounts. The office was for life; the members few. 
in number; the Council had lost little of its vast influence; 
it maintained within itself a high tone of sentiment, which 
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doubtless the elder and aristocratic members imparted to the 
new comers elected on the reformed constitution, but only 
after full and unrestrained examination by the existing bench: 
above all, the great mass of the Demos had been trained from 
their earliest years to stand in awe of this body, and despite 
of their own propensities continued so to do. Thus it acted 
as a check upon the schemes of a policy tending in every 
direction to seduce the Athenians from the course of here- 
ditary customs into a temper till then unknown to them, 
a lust of power, pomp, and pre-eminence; the effect of which 
was to make the Orator, who could sway and agitate an 
Ecclesia at will by the force of his imagination, the only 
real power in the State, before which all established autho- 
rity sank into insignificance. This was the spirit of the 
policy pursued by. Pericles and his partizans. One of these 
was Ephialtes, a man who has been unfairly represented as 
a mere vulgar tool of that great character, whereas we are 
authorized to conceive of him as an eminent, and (faction 
apart) irreproachable Statesman and military Commander’. 
This Ephialtes, son of Sophonides, it was, who at that time 
moved in the Ecclesia a psephism by which (as Aristotle 
observes’) the constitution of the Areopagus was mutilated, 
the influence of the Council weakened (so says Diodorus, 
x1. 77.) and its famous hereditary usages annihilated. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch’s more distinct account®, by this psephism 
the Areopagus was deprived of its power and of all its 
judicial cognizance, some few cases only excepted; and, to 
conclude with Cicero’s* representation of the affair, by the 
destruction of the Areopagus all authority was vested solely 
in the Ecclesia, and the State’ was bereft of that which 
1. The character of Ephialtes is vindicated by Wachsmuth in his Grecian 
Antigg. 11. p. 60. (German.) 
- 2% Polit. 11. 9, and similarly Pausan. 1. 29. 5. 


3. Pericl. 7. 9. Cim. 15. Cf. Reip. ger. Prec. 10. 15. 
’ 4, de Republi. 3. 27. 
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adorned and dignified it; a reflection which Isocrates* dilates 
upon with his wonted diffuseness. 

36. Diodorus places this occurrence, as contemporary 
with the Agyptian war, under Ol. 80, 1. But as that his- 
torian, in his unfortunate style of narrative, which follows 
neither the pragmatical nor the annalistic method, but a con- 
fused mixture of both, comprizes in the same year the events 
of subsequent years as far down as Ol. 81, 1, we cannot be at 
all sure that the attack of Ephialtes on the Areopagus occurred 
precisely in Ol. 80, 1. Judging from the impression con- 
veyed by our tragedy, which we know for certain was 
exhibited in the 7th or 8th month of Ol. 80, 2. (either at 
the Lensea, or at the great Dionysia,) we are led to believe 
that the conflict was at that time still undecided, and that 
hopes were still entertained of being able to rescue the Areo- 
pagus from the degradation with which it was threatened. 
I cannot conceive it possible that A’schylus would have put 
into the mouth of the National Goddess herself the decla- 
ration, 


wv A \ A 4 ’ , ~ 
€oTat o€ Kal TO XoLToV Avyeiw TTPATY 


dei OuacTav TovTO PBovdevTNpLoV (v. 653, 4.), 


if the occurrences of the preceding months had belied the 
assertion, if the Areopagus had at the very time almost en- 
tirely ceased to be a high Court of Judicature. Had that 
been the case, how could the Poet have made the Goddess 
repeatedly declare that her Institution was founded for all 
time? (v. 462. 542°.) In the sequel there is to be sure an 


5. Areopagit. §. 50. sqq. 

6. I find nothing adverse to my opinion in Beonovy trav: Oeopdv is predicate 
of the object rdv, tov by the Greek idiom being attracted by the predicate; so that 
the meaning is “this as a Thesmos.” The sense of v. 542 is this: it behoves, 
first, the whole city to all eternity (i.e. the citizens actually present, in the play 
conceived as future) to attend to my @ecuoi, and next, that these should be attended 
to for the purpose of settling the dispute between the present parties, Orestes and 

the 
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indication of no slight anxiety, but then it is attended with 
an expression of confident reliance on the ultimate triumph 
of the righteous cause. This is surely not the tone of a 
defeated man, driven off the field, too, before ever he could 
battle for his political aims with the weapons of poetry. 
As the action of the tragedy advances, the Poet’s confidence 
appears to rise, and Minerva’s noble expression, 


adr expaTnoe 





Zevs aryopatos’ wxqg 0 aryabwv Epis yuerepa cia mavTos, 


though it more immediately applies to the suit between the 
Eumenides and Apollo then before her, is evidently pointed 
at the contentions existing in the Athenian Ecclesia in the 
Poet’s own times. 

Ephialtes certainly did not attain his object in one Ec- 
clesia. The question may possibly have been adjourned ; or, 
if we suppose citizens to have come forward previous to the 
voting, and bound themselves over to indict Ephialtes for 
an unconstitutional measure (mapavoywy rypadecOa), the 
motion may have been postponed for a longer period; nay, 
strictly speaking, it was not allowable for such a change 
in the Constitution to be brought into operation by a mere 
decree of the people (\yq@ioua); for that purpose a law 
(vouos) was requisite, which demanded much more exten- 
sive preliminaries. It is not possible perhaps at the present 
day to come to any accurate decision on this point, since 
we do not know to what extent the proceedings in these mat- 
ters, which we learn from the Orators, are applicable to the 
time of Pericles: but thus much, it appears, is certain, that 
the motion had not come to a final issue at the date of the 
acting of this tragedy. For in it the Poet speaks in such 


the Evinnyes. The irregular construction in the second verse (xai tw 6 dws, 
k.7T.A.) presents no difficulty. In the first member the main idea lies in wodis, 
in the second it is contained in paerv. 
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a tone of triumphant confidence concerning the Areopagus, 
as could not have been grounded on a forlorn hope that the 
psephism might yet be thrown out, or (even if it had passed) 
that the Iaw might be repealed by impeaching the mover 
of it. 

This period must be regarded as the Epoch in which 
the opposite parties, after a long fostering of mutual hatred, 
strained their powers on either side to the utmost, and tried 
every possible means to turn the scale of victory in their 
own favour; as a crisis in which the political ulcer came to 
a head, and discharged the morbid matter which had been 
so long gathering. Little as we are acquainted with the 
internal history of Athens at this period, the little we do 
know of it directly implies such. party-strifes running to 
the very highest. The movements against the Areopagus 
are beginning: Cimon returns from Laconia with the Athe- 
nian army, which fancies itself contemptuously rejected and 
deeply aggrieved by the Spartans: under such untoward 
circumstances Cimon, the aristocrat and friend of the Spartans, 
has but little influence with the people; they even carry their 
resentment against Sparta so far as to dissolve the long-esta- 
blished confederacy with that State, and immediately form a 
league with her hereditary enemies, the Argives and the 
Thessalians; Cimon himself is expelled by ostracism, pro- 
bably at the very time when the degradation of the Areo- 
pagus was resolved upon: the Spartans, however, defeat the 
Athenian army in a pitched battle at Tanagra, and the 
oligarchic party, being again elevated by that victory, has 
recourse even to treacherous means in its endeavours to 
overthrow the democracy. The nocturnal assassination of 
Ephialtes seems to have some connexion with these machina- 
‘tions: however, the actual perpetrators of the deed were 
never detected; just as though the very Furies had felt 
themselves disparaged by the degradation of the Areopagus, 
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and therefore wreaked their vengeance on the author of 
the insult done to their dignity. 


The Chronology of this period is very difficult to settle 
by reason of the great confusion in Diodorus. (See Clinton, 
Fast. Hellen. p. 259). The following Table is drawn up 
from Thucydides, Plutarch, and Diodorus : such of the 
data as are certain are printed in Jtalics. 


Ol. 
78, 4. | Beginning of the Helots’ Rebeltion (in the first year of the Thasian War.) 
79, 2. | Reduction of Thasos by Cimon. 
—, 3. | Cimon in Laconia. Beginning of the Egyptian War. 
80, 1; | Dismissal of the Athenians from Laconia. 
—, 2. | Rupture between Athens and Sparta; and league with Argos. 
—,-. | Party-strifes respecting the Areopagus. The Eumenides of /Eschylus 
acted. 
—, 3. | Ostracism of Cimon. War with the Peloponnesian naval-powers. 
—, 4. | Battle of Tanagra. Oligarchic intrigues. 
81, 1. | Annihilation of the Athenian power in ASgypt. (Death of Aeschylus. ) 
—, 2. | Transportation of the Helots to Naupactus under the command of Tolmides. 
Continuation of the War with the Peloponnesians. 
—, 4. | Recall of Cimon; and his negotiations at Sparta. 
82, 2. | Five years’ truce’. 


37. It still remains for us to ascertain the extent and 
nature of the privileges withdrawn from the Areopagus. 
On the first point, and especially with respect to the period 
at which the Areopagus recovered the whole or the greater 
part of its lost privileges, the most careful investigations 
have lately been instituted; and the results of those en- 
quiries are in my opinion conclusive, as far as our subject 


1. Obs. Clinton adopts the statement of Plutarch (Cim. 16, 17.) who says that 
the Athenians fwice assisted the Lacedemonians: but this is nothing more than a 
repetition of the same occurrence, as plainly appears from the account in Thucyd. 
1.102. Plutarch’s narration (Cim. 15.) that, at the time of the revolution brought 
about by Ephialtes, Cimon wdAw él otparelay é€érdevce, cannot have any 
thing to do with the expedition to Laconia, but is to be referred perhaps to his 
participation in the Egyptian war. However, in the whole of his account, Plu- 
tarch is far from clear and accurate. ; 
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is concerned*: I allude particularly to the assertion that 
Ephialtes did actually deprive the Areopagus of the juris- 
diction in cases of homicide (dicas Qovixds). For in the 
first place, this was really the most important part of 
its jurisdiction, nearly the whole of which, according to 
Plutarch, it lost at that conjuncture; and moreover, it gave 
the Areopagus, especially in times of civil commotions and 
riots, considerable political authority, the very thing of 
which Ephialtes wanted to deprive it. In the next place, 
it was scarcely possible to sever a portion only from that 
jurisdiction, because whatever could be detached from it 
had already been transferred to other courts, namely those 
of the Ephete: at the same time it is very likely that cer- 
tain actions for impiety (aceea), which also came under 
the cognizance of the Areopagus and were of a more limited 
and definite nature, were left to its decision’. Furthermore, 
Lysias* says, about sixty or eighty years later, that in the 
time of the Judges to whom his oration is addressed the 
Areopagus was reinstated in its hereditary right of decision 
in actions for homicide, and that it was still in possession of 
that privilege. Lastly, (and this evidence is quite as con-— 
clusive and convincing as any historical datum), it is pal- 
pably the design of Aischylus to support the Areopagus 
In its authority in actiqns for bloodshed; consequently it 
must have been in this quarter that its rights were attacked. 
It is true he also dwells much upon the circumstance, that 
this court of judicature is at the same time a deliberative 


2. Cf. Boeckh. Prowem, Ind. Lect. 1826-27, 1828-29. Corp. Inscrip. 1. p. 896. : 

3. Euripides’s distrust and fears of the Areopagus as the Guardian of Religion 
(Aristot. Rhet. 111. 15.) do not fall within the latter years of his life, when that 
free-thinking Poet was in a measure converted, as I think we may iufer from the 
Bacche. 

4. Orat. de Cade Eratosth. §. 30. aita@ rw dixactnpiw re é& Apeiov wdyou, 
w kai watpioy gore Kal éd’ buwy awoddédorat Tov pdvov ras dixas duxae, diappnony 
elpntat TovToy m1) KataywuoKkew dédvov. I cannot understand this passage in any 
other sense than that I have given. 

P 
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council (v. 640, 654, 674), whereby no doubt he means te 
vindicate its claim to consult, as it had hitherto done, for 
the preservation of good morals', as well as on dangers 
menacing the constitution and the public safety; and in 
calling that council “a watchful safeguard under which 
the State might sleep securely” (v. 675), he distinctly im- 
plies. his opinion that it 1s desirable the Areopagus should 
maintain a continued superintendance, and not merely in- 
terfere as a tribunal in cases where it might be called upon 
to decide. But the whole scope of the play is to exhibit 
the Areopagus in its highest dignity and sanctity, as a con- 
scientious criminal court, entrusted of old by the national 
Goddess herself with the important charge of putting a 
termination to a long series of troubles and miseries. 

838. Such were the political principles pursued by 
‘&schylus in this business, and such we find him maintain- 
ing throughout life. As an Athenian citizen and a patriot, 
/Eschylus on every occasion recommends to his fellow-citizens 
temperance and moderation in their enjoyment of democratic 
liberty, and in their ambitious schemes against the rest: of 
Greece. AUschylus was a zealous partizan of Aristides, and 
opponent of Themistocles, those two statesmen being then 
opposed to each other in a similar way to that in which 
Cimon and Pericles were afterwards. As early as Ol. 76, 4, 
in which year the Perse was acted, we find evident 
symptoms of this partiality; the share Aristides had in 
the victory of Salamis, the massacre of the Persians at Psyt- 
talia undertaken and executed by him, is dwelt upon by 


1. In the early times the Areopagus exercised a moral superintendance in the 
manner of the Spartan Iepovcia, and after the time of Demetrius Phalereus it was 
re-invested with that authority in conjunction with Tvvarxovduo:, Swppomcrac, 
and other Boards of Inspection; but how much of that prerogative it retained in the 
time of Ephialtes is a very difficult question: we can only assume it in general 
as a very probable case that the democracy, which even then was powerful and 
throughout Greece a decided enemy to such controul, had left but little of it remain- 
ing. 
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our Poet with delight (v. 439, sqq.) in comparison with 
the exploits of Themistocles, whereas Herodotus’s account 
of the affair (v111. 95) implies that it nowise deserved to 
have so great a stress laid upon it. Again, in the same 
play it is said (v. 341) that men are the safeguard of a city, 
and not walls (avipwv yap ovtwy Epxos ear acdadés), a 
sentiment which stands in opposition to the opinion of The- 
mistocles, whose schemes required that Athens, and espe- 
eially the Peirseus, should be fortified in the strongest 
manner possible. But the Poet’s political bias is still more 
clearly marked in the Seven against Thebes, which was 
acted it is true after the Pers’, but still during the life- 
time of Aristides, probably about Ol. 77. It is well-known 
that the beautiful verses.on the wise and virtuous Amphi- 
araus were universally applied by the audience to Aristides’, 
and there is not a doubt that in this animated and glowing 
portrait ASschylus was inwardly elevated by the thought of 
that “just” man. Now Amphiaraus is placed among a set 
of overbearing, boastful, and ambitious men, and exhibited 
as the only excellent character of them all, one whose heart 
gives birth to honest desires and resolutions, and whose wont 
is to utter what is right or hold his peace (v. 601). But 
even this virtuous man cannot escape ruin, inasmuch as he 
is leagued with such a worthless set and has for his fellow- 
citizens a race of men who hate the stranger and despise 


the Gods, 


’ 


Evurorirns 





€xOpokevors Te Kai Seay auvyuoct (v. 587). 


Such, no doubt, in Aschylus’s view was the station 
then occupied by Ajistides in juxta-position with the grasp- 
ing and unconscientious party of Themistocles, whose pro- 
jects obviously extended to the subjugation of the rest of 


2, Vid. Schol. Aristoph. Ran. v. 1048. 
5, Plut, Aristid, 3. ‘AwopOéyu. Baowd, p. 116. Hutten, 
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Greece. And in this same play the observation that the 
people on having escaped from great troubles is difficult to 
manage (v. 1035), is borrowed from the history of those 
times, when the Athenian populace, full of pride and in- 
solence on the score of their achievements against the Per- 
sians, clamorously demanded new privileges and _ liberties, 
a partial concession of which even Aristides considered to 
be rendered expedient by the spirit of the age. 

But if the political bent pursued by A@schylus all his 
life was such as we find it in his defence of the Areopagus 
in the Eumenides, we may readily conceive how fruitless 
his exertions must have appeared to him, and how sorely 
his heart must have been filled with vexation and sorrow, 
when, after all, the demolition of the authority of the 
Areopagus was accomplished, and that unlimited extension 
given to the democracy, which he had regarded with so 
much alarm. It is very probable that (as hinted in an 
old Epigram') in order to shun the ill will of his fellow- 
citizens as well as his own mortified feelings, he-retired im- 
mediately after the victory of the adverse party to Sicily, 
where he died at Gela, in Ol. 81, 1, three years after the 
exhibition of the Orestea. 


B. EXTERNAL RELATIONS. 


39, The political part of this Tragedy, however, re- 
fers not only to revolutionary attempts at home, but also 
to foreign relations of the State. 

A short time previous to the composition and exhibition 
of this drama, Athens had dissolved the somewhat unnatural 
league with Sparta, and had formed an intimate confederacy with 
the Thessalians, their former Allies, whose cavalry served 
admirably to complete the Athenian force, and with Argos, 


1. Tis pOdvos dorav Onocidas dyabwv Eyxoros alév éxets 
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whose now democratised constitution and rooted enmity to 
Sparta greatly recommended it as an Ally in such times’. 
The sea-port towns of the Peloponnese, which lay opposite to 
Athens, and were a main support to the Lacedsemonian party, 
whose navy they supplied, were now as it were hemmed in, 
and assailable on both sides; and by cutting off all aid from 
Sparta. it was possible they might even be brought under 
subjection to the Confederates. Thus was this Alliance with 
Argos an event, which doubtless every Athenian, in the full 
anticipation of a new rise of the Athenian power, regarded with 
feelings of especial joy and hope. 

Now ischylus has connected this confederation with the 
story of his play in a very simple as well as ingenious manner. 
Orestes, having been rescued by the Athenian Goddess and 
the Athenian Areopagites from all his troubles, on his de- 
parture takes an oath, not only on his own account, but in 
the name of all the Argives for ever, to maintain a firm 
alliance and friendship with the Athenians (v. 734. sqq.), and 
the same promise had been before held out by Orestes (v. 279), 
and by Apollo (v. 639), as a motive for Minerva to receive 
the fugitive and support him in the trial. Hitherto that 
engagement had almost constantly been so far observed, that 
Argos had never been at war with Athens, which indeed its 
geographical and political position forbad®: now at last the 
two States had entered upon a new and more intimate con- 
nexion of great political moment, and it is to this the above- 
cited passages refer. 

It it true, a person conversant with history might object 
“to the Poet’s putting this announcement in the mouth of 
Orestes, that this hero was not an Argive but a Mycenean, 


2, The Alliance with Argos is generally placed earlier, but by that means 
the time of the Athenian auxiliary army’s stay in Laconia is too much con- 
tracted, and the dissolution of the Symmachia is too far removed from the 
commencement of the War with the Peloponnesian naval-powers, which is fixed 
at Ol. 80, 3. (Corp. Inser. v. 165). 3. See however Herodot. V, 86. 
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and that Argos and Mycene not only were distinct states in 
the mythic age, but existed as such even in historical times, 
until a very few years before the Orestea was exhibited, when 
the Argives succeeded in taking the Cyclopean walls of Mycen, 
and reduced the real city of Orestes to a heap of ruins. But 
then the very fact that Mycense no longer existed enabled 
Poets, who delighted in connecting the realities af the Present 
With the reminiscences of the Past, to substitute Argos in the 
place of Mycense. Indeed the Argives along with their con. 
quest of Mycene had, so to speak, won the mythic and 
heroic splendour and glory of that famous city: and more- 
over the indefinite use of the word Argos by the earliest 
Poets, sometimes in the extended, and at other times in a more 
limited sense, contributed. its share to. the transfer: In fact 
Eschylus is in this particular the most consistent of the 
Tragedians; in his extant tragedies he never mentions the 
name of Mycene, but in the spirit of mythic fiction con- 
centrates upon Argos all the dignity and splendour of the old 
legends; whereas the other two Tragedians are more lax in 
this respect, making Argos and Mycene sometimes distinct and 
sometimes identical’. 

40. In these sentiments towards Argos our Poet shews 
himself very consistent, inasmuch as on other occasions also he 
appears to have been favourably disposed towards that State, 
and an advocate for an alliance with it. In the Suppliants 
the Argives are highly commended for having afforded refuge 
to the persecuted Danaids; and in long henedictory Odes we 
find the wish expressed that their city might be.stormed by 
no enemy, devastated by no famine nor plague, unsettled by no 
internal broils. The reference to contemporary relations 1s 
expressed yet more plainly in the following prayers (679. sqq.), 
that the Demos, in whose hands was vested the chief authority 


1, Cf. Passow in Wachsmuth’s Atheneum, 111, ii, p. 192. Dissen on Pindar 
Nem. x, Introduction. 
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over the city, might in conjunction with a prudent right- 
spirited Magistracy, protect the dignity of all to whom dignity 
was due, and render to all foreign States, without harm, what- 
ever was right, on the faith of international agreements, rather 
than have recourse to war*. Although this passage contains 
no definite reference to an Alliance of War, still it is evident 
that the play was written at a time when the Athenians were 
favourably disposed towards the Argives, and regarded the 
liberty of the people in that State as a support of their own 
republican Constitution: it is true, no league was as yet 
formed with them, but the compacts made for the mutual 
adjustment of lawsuits shew that it was in contemplation. 
Such, in all probability, was the state of public feeling at 
Athens as early as the end of Ol. 79, when Cimon succeeded, 
although not without considerable difficulty, in his desire to 
be sent with an army to the aid of the Spartans’. It was at 
this period (Ol. 79. 3.), that Athens first carried the war 
with the Persians into Egypt, and those very conclusive ar- 
guments adduced to shew how little Greeks need dread a 
contest with Egyptians, (v. 742. and 931. papyrus-fruit and 
barley-wine would never stand against wheat-bread and the 
juice of the grape), must have told admirably upon the war- 
loving Athenians, who were soon to come to blows with that 
nation on the banks of the Nile. In this way we arrive with 
others* at the conclusion that the Trilogy to which the Sup- 
pliants belonged was exhibited only a few years previous to 
the Orestea ; and if there is an apparent objection to this in 
the circumstance of there being three Actors throughout in 


‘2, The above translation rests upon some conjectural emendations in the 
4th Strophe, which is rather perplexed : 

PurAdooau Tiplorot Timas 
Td Onpiov, TO wrdrAWw KpaTivel, 
awpopabeis 7’ ebbimnrie doy? 
Eévorol +’ ebEupBodous, wpiv etoile “Apn, dixas drep wnuarwy didotev. 

3. Plut. Cim. 16. 

4. See particularly Boeckh Trag. Princ. p.54. Also Haupt. sch. Suppl. c. 7. 
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the Orestea, whereas in the Suppliants there are only ¢wo 
(one acting the characters of Danaus and the Herald, ‘the 
other personating the King), the only inference deducible frem 
that circumstance is, that AMschylus did not follow the ex- 
ample of Sophocles in the constant adoption of a third Actor 
till quite at the end of his career. 

41. This friendly feeling towards Argos, which had so 
much influence on the dramatic compositions of A€schylus in 
the 79th and s0th Olympiads, may perhaps subject our Poet 
to another charge from those who expect to find in him a 
decided political bias, a thorough-going party-spirit. For in 
fact the Alliance then formed between Athens and Argos was 
neither more nor less than a manceuvre of the party whose 
aim was to disengage Athens from the Peloponnese, (to the 
entire abandonment of the Confederacy which the independent 
states of Greece had formed between themselves for the purpose 
of repelling the aggressions of Persian power), and to con- 
stitute her Mistress of the seas, islands, and maritime cities 
of Asia: and this very same party it was which overthrew all 
the bulwarks and defences of the Old Constitution, in order to 
allow of their hurrying along the Demos, in the bold imagi- 
native flights of their Orators and Leaders, to the execution 
of those daring schemes. Now here is Aéschylus, a man of 
aristocratic sentiments, labouring upon Cimon’s principles for 
the preservation of the Areopagus, and yet running counter to 
Cimon’s aims by eulogizing the league with Argos. If this 
procedure be alleged against AUschylus as an inconsistency, 
it is sufficient to reply that, correct as may be this representa- 
tion of the connexion between the domestic and foreign policy 
of the Athenians of those times, it by no means follows that 
/Eschylus was bound to attach himself to a party exclusively, 
and thereby run into extremes unworthy of an enlarged mind. 
As a moderate man he might be of opinion that Athens was 
compelled by the general aspect of her position to disengage 
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herself from Sparta and pursue her plans independently, and 
yet hold that the real welfare of the State demanded the strict 
maintenance of civil order, reverence for ancient institutions 
and vested rights, and the upholding of the aristocratic ele- 
ment embodied in the Areopagus; and on the whole this was 
perhaps the most rational view of things. Athens, indeed, 
reached by a shorter road the splendid destination appointed 
for her, namely by demolishing the safeguards of her internal 
constitution ; she shone, but it was with a brightness which 
rapidly consumed that which was to feed the splendour ; a 
lamp blazing too fiercely to last long. He who endeavoured, 
as Aischylus did, to retard the eager impetuosity of the times 
did his best to defer the day which was to see that light 
extinguished. 

42. But there is in our Tragedy an idea which forms 
a point of union to both of its political aims, and for that 
very reason is everywhere prominent in the latter part of the 
play. It is, the desire—very natural to a patriotic spirit in 
such dangerous conjunctures—that foreign war, that the thirst 
after conquest and glory among the Greeks, might damp and 
stifle the incentives to domestic broils. ‘This train of ideas 
opens with the wish expressed by Orestes that they might be 
victorious -(v. 746): next, Minerva’s conjuring of the wrath- 
ful Erinnyes not to incite the minds of the citizens to factious 
strife, nor ‘intoxicate them with a fury which is not wine ;” 
not to let civil discord rage, but to kindle war abroad', 
wherein the love of glory might have free scope. . And when 
the Erinnyes are propitiated and under their new name and 
character of Eumenides are about to pronounce their bene- 
diction, Pallas invites them to promise the city such blessings 
and gifts of nature from heaven and earth as may conduce to 


1. In v. 826, ob uddts wapwy clearly does not suit. /Eschylus certainly does 
not mean to reprobate the noble conflict with the Persisn Empire. I have 
adopted the emendation ddéuors, though with some hesitation. 


Q 
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the attainment of glorious ‘and honourable conquest’, that 
the city might never lack either provisions or men, as the 
means of defeating her enemies: but the award of victory to 
her citizens in the strife of war is a boon which she, the warlike 
heroic Goddess, is resolved to retain in her own gift.. The 
citizens are told to turn all their feelings of enmity in one and 
the same direction, on the ground that ‘‘ unanimity even in 
hatred” relieves mortals from many miseries (v. 942). And 
again, at.the conclusion of the blessings it is intimated in few 
but emphatic words, that every boon sent up by the Eume- 
nides is to aid the city in conquest. Indeed, the idea of 
conquest forms the setting in which the Ode is enclosed, 
and thus considered it aptly introduces a Triumphal Ode, 
such as could not fail to effect every Athenian heart. Con- 
quest then, be it over Greek or Barbarian, Conquest both 
by sea and by land, gained by the exertion of all their powers, 
great as ever city has summoned up, this is the idea which 
AEschylus dwells upon in his endeavours to divert the Athe- 
nian citizens, engaged at that very time in the fiercest heats 
of contention, from the obstinate schemes of -their. several 
parties. And how strenuous the efforts of the Athenians for 
conquest were at that period, is’ evidenced by a record as un. 
assuming as it is striking and imposing, namely in an 
obituary inscription of an Attic tribe, belonging to the very 
next year, Ol. 80, 3. It runs thus.:. ‘Of the Erechthean 
tribe these fell in battle,—in Cyprus, in Zgypt, in Phenicia, 
in Halie@ (the Argolic), in gina, at Megara,—the same 
year.” 


We will close this Section with the mention of a political 
allusion, which does not so materially pervade the entire com- 
' 1. ‘Owota vicns ur xaxns éwrlexowa. Certainly no one who has entered into 


the train of ideas will entertain a thought (as Hermann does): that the pas- 
sage requires veixns. 
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position as the preceding. In v. 375 sqq. Minerva says, she 
heard the voice of Orestes from afar at the banks of the — 
Scamander, where she had forestalled foreign usurpation by 
taking possession of the country assigned as a meed of honour 
to the Athenians and to herself by the Allied Greeks before 
Troy. This is obviously the meaning of xarapOaroupuern ; 
not simply =xataxrwueévn, as Hesychius explains it, but=@0a- 
vouca kaTraxTwuevn. It is well known, that from the time of 
Phryno and Pittacus the Athenians were engaged in a dispute 
with the Lesbians respecting the Coast of Troas round 
Sigeum. Both parties attested their claims to it by mythic 
arguments; the Lesbians asserting their ancient right to the 
whole of that coast on the ground of their descent from the 
Pelopid Achzeans (cf. Scholl. a. 1. and Strabo, x111. p. 509), 
whilst the Athenians founded their claims to it on the ex- 
tensive worship of Minerva in that district, especially the 
Temple’ Glaucopeum at Sigeum. From this historical fact 
A&schylus has drawn the very ingenious fiction of Minerva 
betaking herself to that coast shortly after the Trojan War, 
for the purpose of taking formal possession of the region 
assigned as a yyepas to the Theside and at the same time 
dedicated to her; thus establishing her claim to it and ig 
venting all foreign encroachment on her rights. 


II. LEGAL AND JUDICIAL RELATIONS. 


A. AVENGING OF BLOOD, AND PURSUIT OF THE MURDERER. 


a. Duty of avenging blood, at Athens and 
in the earlier Times. 


43. THE SACRED DUTY of avenging blood, recognised 
by the earliest customs and national laws of the East as 
well as the West, formed at Athens the basis of a great. 
portion of the penal code. Even at the period when per- 
sonal affronts against an Athenian were in most cases in- 
dictable by any of his fellow-citizens as outrages upon the 
public peace and safety of the commonwealth, the prose- 
cution for murder devolved exclusively upon the relatives 
of the deceased; not as though homicide were no violation 
of the peace nor dangerous to the security of the State, 
but because the avenging of it was deemed a sacred office, 
which could no more be taken out of the hands of the 
relatives than that of burying the dead or the right of 
succession to his patrimony. The words of the law’ are to 
the following effect: | 

“‘The kinsmen of the deceased, within the degree of 
‘‘ first-cousins (inclusive), shall issue a proclamation in the 
‘‘market-place, charging the homicide to hold aloof from the 
‘altars and temples in the city, as also from all assem- 
‘‘blies in the exercise of religious rites: and they shall be 
‘‘supported in the prosecution by the sons of the first-cou- 


1. Demosth. c. Macart. 1069. There is clearly a distinction here between dveyiay 
watées, consobrinorum filii, and dveyiadoi, sobrini, though these expressions may 
otherwise from their nature be used in either sense. See Bunsen, Platner, and Klenze, 
on this law. 
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“sins of the deceased, by the fathers-in-law and sons-in-law, 
“by the second-cousins and the members of the same 
‘¢ Phratria”. 

The prosecution was not legal without an oath on the 
part of the prosecutors attesting their affinity to the de- 
ceased*. Slaves were herein reckoned as members of the 
family*, not because they were part of their Master’s pro- 
perty, but by reason of their participation in the family 
worship and in the sprinkling of sacrificial water’. 

When we read of instances where this regulation does 
not appear to have been observed (as in Plato’s Euthyphron), 
we may be sure that in all such cases a strict Interpreter 
of old Customs and Laws (etnynrys tepwv Kai ociwv) would 
have pronounced the proceedings to be illegal. Even on 
the murder of an inmate not being a kinsman or slave 
of the family, the master of the house was not allowed to 
prosecute, but merely to plant a spear—the symbol of 
prosecution—upon the grave at the time of the burial, and 
there proclaim the murder, that the rightful and bounden 
avenger might come forward and pluck up the weapon. 
Thus in every case the prosecution of the slayer proceeded 
from the duty of avenging the slain; and the obligation 
was equally binding whether the latter had expressly 
charged his relatives to prosecute (emoxyarew emetreva:)— 
a charge which might be directed even to the child yet 
unborn®,—or whether the duty was presupposed on the 
principle of ‘ Blood for blood.’ It was only when the dying 
man forgave his slayer that the prosecution did not take 
place; and in such case it was prohibited®. 


2. Dem. c. Euerg. 1160. Cf. Pollux, viir. 118. Hesych. 8. v. dyyeorivdny 


émvuvat. 
3. See also Eurip. Hec. 295. 
4. Kxotvwvoi xepviBwy, Asch. Agam. 1007. Cf. Iseus, Ciron, ¢. 16. 
5. Lysias c. Agorat. §, 42. 6. Dem. c. Pantaen, 983. 
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44. Thus the idea of vengeance as a claim due to 
the murdered kinsman was nothing strange to the Greeks 
even in the time of A€schylus, but was still entwined in’ 
the most intimate union with. all that’ was deemed sacred 
and venerable. The only distinction between the earlier 
and the later times was, that the state had now assumed 
the office of mediator,.and as such, upon the application 
of the relatives, it either took the charge of inflicting ven-— 
geance entirely off their hands, or else. assigned certain 
means and limits for its execution. It is:true, the avenger’, 
even in Athens, began with issuing in person a. public: and 
solemn notice charging ‘the homicide to hold aloof ‘from 
market-place and altars (mpoaryopeve: elpryecOar trwv vopi- 
pov), but after that he was required to lay a formal indict: 
ment, first before the proper authorities for previous inves- 
tigation, and then before the. Areopagus or ‘the Ephete, 
according to the nature of the case: if the action was for 
wilful and malicious murder, it was brought into the former 
court; if for manslaughter or for excusable homicide, - into 
the courts of the Ephets. In either case.the defendant 
was at liberty to take to flight before sentence was. passed ; 
no one was allowed to hinder him. None but the parricide 
was prohibited from flight, and such an. one was instantly 
arrested. It is on this law that Euripides has founded his 
representation in the Orestes (v. 438, 507). If the accused was 
convicted of wilful murder and still remained ‘in the country, 
he fell under sentence of the law: his execution was the 
business of the state, and the prosecutor might witness it?. 
Draco’s Qeonoi recognised nothing less than capital punish- 
ment in such cases; and on this point they were still valid. 


1. ‘Avdpnrdrns, Eum. 212. Agam. 1393, 1568. sqq. Sept. 619. Soph. Méd. 
T. 100. Hesych. s. v. avépesdrns, which Kiister has properly corrected avdpnAarns. 


2, Dem. c. Aristocr. 642. This passage proves that in the disputed Eenern 
c. Pantaen. 983, c. Nausim. 991, the question is about povos axovatos. 
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If the criminal had evaded the sentence of the Areopagus 
by flight, he was never allowed to return home again 
(pevye: aecpuyiav): even on occasions of danger and 
emergency at Athens, when the return of exiles and of 
such as had forfeited their civil rights and dignity was 
sanctioned by extraordinary measures, an exception was 
invariably made against the criminals condemned by the 
Areopagus (0: e& ‘Apeiou zaryou devyoures). 
When a verdict of manslaughter was returned, it was 
allowable: for the prosecutor and the accused to enter into 
a compromise on the spot, if they pleased; but in the 
regular mode of proceeding the convict quitted his country 
by a certain road at a certain time (e&7\0e), and remained 
absent: until one of the relatives of the deceased took com- 
passion on him (aideonrai Tis TeV Ev yéver TOU TErovO0TOS), 
and made. reconciliation with and for him; whereupon he 
was permitted to return home under certain prescribed 
forms, and after the. due. performance of sacrifices and rites 
of purification he was at liberty to dwell once more in his 
native land. In particular cases, however, the pursuit : of 
vengeance still went on; for instance, when a person. con- 
victed of wilful murder or of manslaughter (this is the legal 
sense of: avdpodovos) remained in the country contrary ta 
law. . Maltreatment of such an one, or extortion of money 
from him, was prohibited as infamous and accompanied by 
a penalty of double the sum exacted*; but the avenger was 
at liberty to- strike the offender dead upon the spot, or to 
arrest him and commit him to prison (amayew). Draco 
thought fit to make a special enactment, that any person 
meeting a murderer where he had no right to be and in- 
forming against him or haling him before the magistrates, 
thereby causing him to be executed, was in no wise to be 
held chargeable with his death. But a murderer who kept 


3. ¢. Aristocr. 629. 
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beyond the Attic frontiers, and held aloof from Amphictyonic 
Games and from Sacrifices, as also from the frontier-towns, 
and in short from all places where he would be likely to 
meet with his countrymen, was by law not liable to pro- 
secution; and if in such case the avenger put him to death, 
the avenger himself was deemed a murderer. So in the case 
of manslaughter the pursuit of vengeance ceased upon the 
compromise between the parties. This took place between 
the slayer and the father, brothers, and sons of the slain, 
upon condition that none of them objected to it': if there 
were no such relatives living, the compromise was accepted 
on the approbation of ten members of the Phratria, elected 
by the Ephete who had returned the verdict. But how 
the case stood when the reconciliation was not granted by 
the relatives or by the Phratores,—whether the criminal was 
for ever debarred from his home, or whether after a certain 
lapse of time the relatives were compelled to accept of a com- 
promise, these are questions which cannot be satisfactorily 
answered for want of evidence: Plato, whose scheme of cri- 
minal laws is in the main based on the same principles as 
the Attic code, and like that sets out from the duty of 
avenging blood, (the postponement or neglect of it giving 
rise, in his opinion, to miasma or pollution’,) fixes the 
term of exile in the case of manslaughter at one year’. 
45. There are some points in this disquisition which un- 
avoidably remain obscure and doubtful, but the general prin- 
ciples upon which the prosecution for homicide was conducted 
at Athens are clear and characteristic. No doubt these prin- 


1, V. Dem. c. Macart. 1069, and Reiske’s interpretation of the words wdyras 
(alddcacba:), 4} Tov KwAvOvTA Kparety. 


2. Legg. 1x. p. 871. 

3. Ib. p. 865. In cases of manslaughter exile for a limited term was usual 
in the rest of Greece, if not at Athens. This is proved by the peculiar term dre- 
viauTiouos and dreviairnors frequently applied in that sense by Plato (cf. Timeus 
Lex. Plat. p. 39. R.) The expression was certainly not invented by him. See also 
Hesych. Suid. and Etym. M.s. v. and Eur. Hippol. 34. c. Scholl. 
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ciples existed in the Greek nation from the earliest times, 
the rites and ordinances concerning the shedding of blood 
being always extolled by the Greeks themselves as the most 
ancient portion of their whole system of laws*. _The prac- 
tice of revenge for bloodshed is found in the very infancy 
of political life, nay, is antecedent to real political life. 
Hence it maintains its. existence more among isolated hordes 
of rude mountaineers, than among the more numerous and 
intermixed inhabitants of the plain; more in the patriarehal 
mode of life, than under institutions of caste’. The forma- © 
tion of the various clans into regular societies nowise served 
to heighten the force of the obligation, but only tended to 
restrict it in its operation. 

In the Heroic Age, so expressively pourtrayed by Homer 
in its general as well as its poetical character, the punishment 
for homicide was on the whole more severe than in the Attic 
Courts and Platonic Scheme of Laws. In the- first place, 
the pursuit of vengeance was carried beyond the frontiers ; 
neither was it limited in its operation as by Attic law, but 
was exercised in all its relentlessness; even’ in foreign coun- 
tries the fugitive murderer was in constant apprehension of 
the avenger (Od. xv. 278). In the next place, manslaughter 
committed even in childhood was visited by banishment for 
life (Il. xx111. 88); even the killing of an adulterer caught 
in the fact, which Draco’s law sanctioned, was in the earlier 
times punished with exile®. Nevertheless the method of atone- 
ment by fines was also practised, but without any clear dis- 
tinction, such as was made in later times, between the cases 
where compromise was and those where it was not allow- 
able; for indeed the body politic did not greatly concern 
itself with the doings of the clans or families among them- 


«. Antiph, Herod. §. 14. Choreut. §. 2. 


5. Hence the custom of avenging blood among the Corsicans, Circassians, and 
Arabians. 6. Paus. 1x. 36, 4. 
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selves. There can hardly have existed at that early period 
any marked line of distinction between wilful murder and 
manslaughter, when even in Plato’s view of the subject it 
is not clearly defined. No doubt it was left to the feelings 
of the relatives to determine the degree of heinousness attach- 
ing to the act, and whether satisfaction should be accepted 
or not: and in the investigation of this matter we may be 
sure the distinction (one of great moment in the popular 
morality of the Greeks) between “Ary, a momentary bewil- 
derment which makes a man forget himself fur the instant, 
and “Y pis, an insolent disregard of other persons’ rights, 
was taken mainly into account. In some cases the penalty 
of exile was remitted upon payment of a considerable sum 
of money to the relatives (Il. rx. 632. cf. xxiv. 48), as it 
was at Athens when the reconciliation of the parties imme- 
diately followed the commission of the act. The State took 
no concern whatever in the business; it interfered only when 
a dispute arose respecting the payment of the ransom after 
it had been agreed upon; in which case the question was 
decided by the Court of Princes and Elders (Il. xviit. 499). 
From this one might be led to suppose that in those heroic 
times, under the rule of avaxres, the homicide of high and 
powerful family would extort a compromise or resist ex- 
pulsion from his country by force of arms, and so bring 
on civil war. But of such proceedings there is no trace to 
be found, and hence we see that public opinion and private 
feelings were quite as efficacious in instigating the criminal 
to flight, as the menacing vengeance of the relatives (Od. 
XXII. 119). From mythological narratives we learn that 
Princes also fled their country upon having committed 
homicide on any of their subjects', or even in the case of 
manslaughter where pardon had been granted them at the 
hands of the relatives*. It was as though for a time the 


». Paus. 1, 22. 2. 2. Apollod. 11. 7, & 
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very dead himself thrust the shedder of his blood out of 
the familiar circle of life; a notion which Plato® calls a 
very old Mythus. On that account. it was the practice at 
Athens for a blood-guilty person, who was not or could not 
be pursued by an avenger, to abstain from entering holy 
places and public assemblies, and to regard himeelf, until 
his purification, in the light of a polluted person‘. It was 
more particularly the Phratria, a family community on an 
enlarged scale and held together by religious rites, that was 
offended by the presence of a manslayer: they not only took 
vengeance upon any member of another Phratria who had 
slain one of their own body, but also never failed to expel 
from among themselves any member who lay under the pol-— 
lution of blood. So the Erinnyes say of Orestes (v. 625): 


Tlototcr Bwmors XPwpevos Tots Snulors ; 
Toia dé yépyunp dpardpwy mpocdekerat ; 
The antiquity of these rites is evinced by a passage in 


Homer (Il. rx. 64), where Nestor in his admonitions against 
civil war says, 


, 5 ® ~ 
appntwp, abemioros, aveotios EGTW EKELVvos, 
4 » 4 
ds woAeuou Eparat émonpion, OkpvoEvTos. 


In fact, when we consider the matter, every wilful murder ~ 
is a breach of the peace, and the work of “Apys eududos. 


b. Duty of Orestes according to the Legend. 


46. Clytsmnestra has murdered her husband. Now by 
the law, as it existed both in the historical and heroic age, 
she is expected at least to flee from her home and shun the 
altars of her country. And in fact that is the sentence 


3s. Legg. 1x. p. 865. 4. Antiph. Chor. 4. Cf. Herod. 87. 
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pronounced upon her by the Council of Elders in the Aga- 
memnon. But having the support of gisthus she fan- 
cies herself as superior to the laws of the State as she is 
insensible to the reproaches of conscience. The reason why 
the Erinnyes forbear to drive her out of the land’ is, when 
we look to the principle of the matter, no other than her 
having contrived to pacify her conscience with a sophistry 
of the passions, which we find exhibited with great psycho- 
logical skill even by Atschylus’. 

Agamemnon’s natural Avenger is his son Orestes; it is 
his bounden duty to take vengeance; the‘ghost of his mur- 
dered father and the Delphic God demand it of him. The 
strictness of the obligation and the infamy attending the 
neglect of it are very emphatically dwelt upon by Aischylus 
in Apollo’s admonitions and menaces to Orestes, which the 
Poet makes the latter recount in the following passage 
(Choeph. v. 267——294)*: 


Ovror. rpodwoe Aokiou peyaaberns 
Xpnopos, KeNevwy Tovoe Kivovvoy TEpav, 
Katop@iaQwv moda, Kai dusyetnepous 
“Aras up nwap Oeppov eFavdwpevos, 

Ei un pererue TOU waTpos Tous aitious, 
Tpowov tov aurov avtaroxtetvat deyuv, 
‘Amoypynuarowot Cnpias Ttavpovpevov, 

Autov 3 eacke TH Hirn Yuyn Trade 
Ticew pm &xovra qoAdda dusteprn Kaka. 
Ta pev yap ex yas dusppovwy peidiryuara 


1. Eum. 574. 2. Agam. 1347. 

3. It is only necessary to observe on this passage, that in v. 273 the xpjuara 
are opposed to the person (abrds ty Wuyy). The loss of the yxpyara follows from 
Apollo’s injunction to the people to offer the produce of the earth (ra é«x yas) as 
petriypnara to hostile divinities. Then in v. 292 I read tov re instead of ode, 
and construe thus: yu dweipyew Bouwov,—namely (ws) déxecOai tia abrois 
els Bwpods,—Tov Te cv\A\vew Twa altots. XvAAVew Tivi stands for ovv Tit KaTa- 
Ave, as in Pindar Avous for xaraAvors. 
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Bporots mavoxwy ele, tas d€ v@y vorous, 
Lapxav exauBarnpas aypias ryva0ots 
Aryjvas e€ecOovras apyaiay puaw 
Aevkas dé Kdpoas THO emavTeAhew vor’ 
“AAXas re dbwvet mposBorads ‘Epwvvwy, 
"Ex rev watpywv aidtrwv Tedovmevas, 
‘Opevra Aaumpoyv ev axoTw vwuwvT odpuy. 
To ydp cxorewov Tav eveprepwv Bédos 
"Ex mposrpotraiwy ev -yéver weTTwKdTwr, 
Kai Avoca, cai paratos ex vuxrwv Hoos 
Kwet, tapaccet, cal cwxeras rodews 
Xadkyraty wAaatuyys AvpwavOev déuas. 
Kai rows rotovros ovre Kparnpos LE pos 
Elvat petacyeiv, ov didoarovdov duBos, 
Bonov + amelpryev ovx opwmevny TaTpos 
Mnwy dexecOau, Tov Te ovAAVEW Twa. 

* lavrwv 8 armov Kadirov Ouyckew xpovy, 
Kaxws taptyevOevra taupbapry popy. 


47. It has elsewhere been observed that Apollo, in 
the character of a punishing, avenging God, also presides 
over the avengers of blood: we will here only notice a 
beautiful trait of the old legend in its representation of 
Apollo as influencing Orestes by the intervention of Pylades, 
a main character in the heroic mythology. Pylades, son of 
Strophius the son of Crisus, was a Crisean. Now it was 
in the domain of the town of Crisa (as we learn from the 
Homeric hymn to Apollo). that the Pythian Temple was 
originally situated; whence Pindar calls the Pythian’ do- 
main the rich land of Pylades (Pyth. x1. 15). It is at 
Crisa that Orestes dwells as an exile (Soph. El. 181); and 
it is from thence also that Pylades accompanies him in the 
character as it were of a minister of the God, to ad- 
monish Orestes continually of the duty incumbent upon 
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him. The very name of Pylades is probably in reference 
to the IIvAaia, or Amphictyonic Assembly held at Delphi, 
of which on that account Pylades is said to have been the 
founder’. 

This feature of the old legend was perfectly clear to 
ZEschylus, however lost sight of by later poets; nay, in 
the Choephoree he has managed to impress it on the thought- 
ful spectator with great spirit and depth of significance. 
Pylades is a mute character. Once and once only does he 
break silence. It is at the very moment when Orestes is 
almost overcome by his mother’s agonizing entreaties, and 
hesitates to commit the bloody act; whereupon Pylades 
exclaims, 


Ilov oyra dora Aokiov pavrevnata 

ra wu0oypnota, miata 0 evopKwparTa ; 

ed 9 q ~ ~ e ~ v 2 
amavtas €xOpous trav Oewy ynryov m)eov’. 


Choeph. 887 sqq. 


It is evident that Pylades is introduced here, not on 
the score of his far-famed league of friendship with the hero 
of the play®, but as a monitor from Apollo; and on that 
very account he does not appear in the Eumenides, because 
Apollo there comes forward in person as Orestes’ conductor. 
This fine connexion Euripides, though he also makes Py- 
lades a Delphian (Orest. v. 1092), destroys by banishing 
. him from his country after the bloody end of Clytsmnestra 
(v. 755). Sophocles on the contrary has preserved in ad- 
dition an unquestionable feature of the old legend. He 
makes the bearer of the feigned intelligence of Orestes’ 
death profess to come from Phanoteus the Phocian, a war- 
friend (dopvéevos) of Clytemnestra (El. 45, 670). Now 
this Phanoteus or Panopeus is no other than a hostile bro- 


1, Agathon Schol. Trach. 639. 2. Cf. sup. §. 33. 
3. Weastrick, de isch. Choeph. p. 191, holds this opinion. 
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ther of Crisus‘, and the hoary-headed sovereign of the city 
bearing the same name which, according to the local tra- 
ditions, was the resort of all the giants and warriors who 
hated Apollo; as Tityus, Autolycus, Phorbas, and the 
Phlegyans. This Phanoteus therefore is the natural ally 
of Clytemnestra, while all who desire to see the house of 
Agamemnon re-established by a righteous infliction of ven- 
geance on his murderers look for support, as Electra does, 
to Strophius the Crissean. For the rest, it is pretty clear 
that Homer's silence about Orestes’ residence at Crisa® 
proves nothing against the antiquity of the legend, for no 
one would think of taking Pylades for a character of later 
invention ®. 

48. But notwithstanding such motives to vengeance, 
it would, according to Grecian conceptions, have been im- 
pious in Orestes to have pursued his mother, had she taken 
to flight; whereas, daring as she did to sacrifice at the 
public altars, it was justifiable in the eye of the law, even 
of historical times, to put her to death on the spot. Nay, 
this summary vengeance in her case was absolutely neces- 
sary, seeing that recourse could be had to no higher powers 
for her punishment, herself and Agisthus being supreme. 
Euripides indeed, who in his criticism of the earlier Poets 
attacks even the very fable, and ventures to cast the im- 
putation of impiety on the accredited oracular behests of 
the Gods, asserts more than once’ that Orestes ought to 
have brought his mother to public trial and expelled her 
from the palace: to which mode of proceeding Aischylus 
would probably have replied, that on the strength of Atgis- 
thus’ countenance and support she had already set all law 


4. Paus. 11. 29, 4. et al. 5. Od. 111. 307. vulg. 

6. In Pacuvius it was Pylades who conducted Orestes into the Delphic Temple 
for harbour and protection against the Erinnyes (Servius ad Ain. 1v. 473.) It is 
very remarkable also that in the legend of Aristodemus’s death the sons of Pylades 
and the God Apollo are placed on an equality. 7. Orest. 492. 
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at defiance, and had long since abandoned all thoughts of 
expiating her crime by flight. Aeschylus therefore, retaining 
as he did 8° much deeper & impression of the gacred duty 
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undoubtedly the circumstance that the murderer and his rights 
are contrasted, not with human avengers, but with divine 
agents personifying the accursedness of the deed itself, adds 
considerably to the effect and sublimity of the whole contest. 
Moreover, the expulsion of Orestes from his country was pe- 
culiarly the office of the Erinuyes and could not be lawfully 
undertaken by the relatives of the deceased, inasmuch as 
Orestes was a constituted avenger of blood and therefore jus- 
tified in the act he had committed. 

We next proceed to take a somewhat nearer view of the 
picture of the fugitive homicide which Aschylus has de- 
lineated in its main features with so much clearness and 
vigour of expression. - ) 


c. Position of the fugitive Homicide. 


50. The feelings with which the Greeks from the 


earliest times regarded the fugitive homicide were quite of 


a peculiar kind. 

On the one hand the shedder of blood was avoided with 
a feelmg of dread, like that with which in the East a leper 
was shunned. At Athens the prosecution for homicide be- 
gan with forbidding the criminal access to all sanctuaries 
and assemblies consecrated by religious observances; nay, 
even in the judicial proceedings all the arrangements were 
made in such a way that there was no need to be under 
the same roof with him. The family of the Athamantidse 
in Thessalian Achaia were under the ban of a very old act 
of bloodshed, and on that account all their descendants 
were prohibited from appearing in the Anirov or Town-hall’. 
The blood-guilty individual himself, as though infected with 
a miasma, shunnedeall contact and conversation with other 
people and avoided entering their dwellings. The prohi- 


4. Herodot. vir. 197. 
S 
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at defiance, and had long since abandoned all thoughts of 
expiating her crime by flight. A@schylus therefore, retaining 
as he did so much deeper an impression of the sacred duty 
of ‘blood for blood,” makes Orestes declare that, though 
he cannot but admit having violated a mother’s rights, (for 
otherwise his mother’s Erinnyes could not have persecuted 
him), still he never repented of the deed: cal devpo ry’ aet 
Thy TUxnv ov peudoua, he exclaims before the Areopagus 
(v. 566). Euripides on the contrary exhibits Orestes as the 
remorseful sinner condemning his own deed as needless and 
impious: in his soft-heartedness he thinks that even his 
father, could he have been asked, would have bid him spare 
the murderess (Or. 283); nay, he apprehends in Apollo the ~ 
voice of a spirit of evil (aAdorwp) come to destroy man- 
kind (v. 1685): expressions of a weakly humanity derived. 
not from depth but from shallowness of feeling, and cal- 
culated to undermine the main pillars of Grecian religion 
_and civil order. And yet even Euripides admits the heredi- 
tary duty of vengeance. His A€gisthus takes care not to 
marry Electra to a man of rank and power, lest the fruit 
of such a marriage should yet rouse the dormant spirit of 
- vengeance’. 
49. So much for the vengeance wreaked by Orestes. 
Now with respect to the vengeance directed against Orestes, 
either legend, or else the endeavours of mythologists to sup- 
ply its deficiency, invented all sorts of persons who might 
jawfully undertake and execute that duty; as for instance, 
Clytemnestra’s father Tyndareus, or her cousin Perilaus, 
or Agisthus’ daughter Erigone’®. Mschylus, however’, re- 
cognises only the Erinnyes as the pursuers of Orestes; and 


a. El. 28 39, 269. Cf. Soph. El. 964. 

2. KEarip. Orest. Fragm. Accii Erigon. Paus. v111. 34. Tzetz. in Lycophr. 1374. 
Etym. M. p. 42. Natal. Com. Myth. 1x. 2. Creuzer, Meletem. 1. p. 82. 

s. And also Hellanicus, Frag. 98. St. 
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undoubtedly the circumstance that the murderer and his rights 
are contrasted, not with human avengers, but with divine 
agents personifying the accursedness of the deed itself, adds 
considerably to the effect and sublimity of the whole contest. 
Moreover, the expulsion of Orestes from his country was pe- 
culiarly the office of the Erinnyes and could not be lawfully 
undertaken by the relatives of the deceased, inasmuch as 
Orestes was a constituted avenger of blood and therefore jus- 
tified in the act he had committed. 

We next proceed to take a somewhat nearer view of the 
picture of the fugitive homicide which Aischylus has de- 
lineated in its main features with so much clearness and 
vigour of expression. - ) 


c. Position of the fugitive Homicide. 


50. The feelings with which the Greeks from the 
earliest times regarded the fugitive homicide were quite of 
a peculiar kind. 

On the one hand the shedder of blood was avoided with 
a feelmg of dread, like that with which in the East a leper 
was shunned. At Athens the prosecution for homicide be- 
gan with forbidding the criminal access to all sanctuaries 
and assemblies consecrated by religious observances; nay, 
even in the judicial proceedings all the arrangements were 
made in such a way that there was no need to be under 
the same roof with him. The family of the Athamantide 
in Thessalian Achaia were under the ban of a very old act 
of bloodshed, and on that account all their descendants 
were prohibited from appearing in the Ayirov or Town-hall*. 
The blood-guilty individual himself, as though infected with 
a Miasma, shunned-all contact and conversation with other 
people and avoided entering their dwellings. The prohi- 


4. Herodot, vir. 197. 
S 
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bition against his addressing a word to any man is may 
a main characteristic in his treatment’. 

A fragment of one of Euripides’ plays* has the words: 
Ti ovyds; pov hovov tw eipyaow; and in another play of 
the same Poet we find Orestes recounting his reception at 
Athens in the following terms: 


Te ~ , >» , 
eA\Owy O exeiog, TPWTA MEV fh ovoeis Eevwv 
ey » e a , i 
exwv ecetal, ws Oeots aruryoupmevoy 
ov) > WV YS) , U , 

vi 0. grxav aide, Eéna povotpareta mot 
, a , ~ , 
wapecyxov, olkwy ovres ev TaUTP aTEyeEt, 
ayn Oo erextyvavt ano@OeyKxrov m, drs 
oy Y] y Ms 
‘ , » 9 ~ 
Oaires ‘yevoiuny mwuatos T .avta@v dixa. K.T-A- 


Iph. T. v. 947, sqq. (Dind.) 


a legend which at Athens, according to the testimony of 
Euripides and others, was brought into connexion with the 
origin of the convivial usages at the festival of the Choés*. 
51. On the other hand, however, the fugitive homicide 
was the object of a.certain peculiar awe, such as the prin- 
ciples of humanity among the ancient Greeks required to 
be shewn to every needy and distressed person without 
making enquiry about the cause of his distress. The blood- 
guilty fugitive every where appeared as an ixérys, one that 
demands protection ; nay, it is probable that in the early times 
the term ixerys was applied particularly to a person in that 
situation. As such he was entitled to a hospitable recep- 
tion, as far as that was compatible with the feelings of 
dread above mentioned‘. He was to be treated with aidws, 
a term of the earlier Greek ethics which cannot be fully 
rendered in our language; the notions of awe and compas- 


1. Eumen, 268. 426. Apollon. Rh. rv. 693. Amphis in Athen. vi. 224 «. 
Alexis x. 421 

2. Schol. Eum. 272. 3. Athen. x. p. 437. Schol. Acharn. 960. 

«. Il. xvi. 574. Hes. Scuturm Herc. 85. 
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sion are combined in it. It was the duty of every one 
aidetaQat rov Eévov, Tov ixérnv. The same word, aidec- 
oa, was used to denote the feeling with which the avenger 
pardons the object of his pursuit, and in the language of 
Attic law the term was retained in the sense of making recon- 
ciliation after manslaughter. This strangely-mingled state of 
feelmg is very deeply marked in a passage of the Iliad, 
where the feelings excited in Achilles by the sudden entrance 
of old Priam are compatee to it: 


» 
ws 0 or av avop den auxin dan, dst evl watpn 
~ , wv sy, én 
Qwra karaxrewas addwv efixero Onmov 
CP JP a SO ’ 5 yy » t 
avdpos es ‘ayvirew, Oap/3os EXEL ElcopowyTas, 
ws Aytrevs OauByoev, idwv Tpiauov Beoedéa. xxiv. 480. 


This very instructive passage shews at once that the very 
act of expiation or purification makes a most material change 
in the situation and treatment of the ixerns. The fugitive 
manslayer leaves the house of his ‘Ayvirns quite a different 
person from what he was when he entered it. This change is 
also made a very prominent feature in our play; and herein 
the term mpoorpdraos occupies a very important place. 
Ilpoorpozacos in its proper signification means, like ixerys, 
one that applies to another, one who begs for reception’: 
apootpomy therefore denotes the act of humble entreaty’. 


3. It is quite clear that the reading dvdpdés és ddveov, given in our texts, is 
not the original one. The old Scholiasts read a#¥pds és ATNITEQ, as plainly appears 
from their interpretations; dwépyerat wpds tov ayvicovra, and, roy dé Kabaipovra 
xal dyvirnv éXeyov. That they do not merely draw this conclusion from the homi- 
cide’s entering the house, is proved by their noticing what they take to be an 
anachronism in the passage, inferring it from the circumstance that Homer nowhere 
else makes such express mention of the dyvirns. They compare with it the pas- 
sage laxe od\ ryt, on account of the anachronistic mention of the trumpet. Perhaps 
this may have been one cause of the corruption of the text by the Alexandrine 
Grammarians. It seems, advecot is also the reading of the Egyptian MS., on which 
see Philol. Museum, 1. p. 183. On dyvirns see Hesych. s. v. Perhaps it ought 
to be substituted for ayirns in Bekker’s Anecd. p. 338. 


6. Agam. 1569. Suppl. 357. Soph. Ged. Col. 1309, &e. 
7. Choeph. 21. 83. Pers. 216. 
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But these terms are generally coupled with the notion of 
a fugitive homicide not yet cleansed from his blood-guilt- 
iness; and hence xpootporaos takes the meaning of homo 
ptacularis'. In the Eumenides however, xpoorpomaws is 
mostly used in the quite peculiar sense of a suppliant for 
expiation, ‘one laying claim to purification’. Such was 
Orestes at Delphi, where he received expiation: at Athens, 
although indeed a suppliant of the Goddess, an ixerns (v. 452), 
he is no longer a wpoorpora:s; he is now at liberty to as- 
sociate with his fellow-men without bringing a curse upon 
them (v. 229, 275); he is allowed to enter temples and 
embrace the statues of Gods without causing pollution 
(uvcos); he may freely open his lips and hold converse 
with men and Gods’. . 
These considerations having led us to observe the im- 
portance attached to the expiation of blood-guiltiness in the 
composition we are considering, we cannot do otherwise than 
insert in these Essays a discussion on this difficult point in 
the moral history of the earlier Greeks, which modern con- 
troversies have as yét by no means entirely elucidated. 


1. Eum. 168. Choeph. 285. Hence airot xpoorpémraios in Aschin. +. rapaxp. 
¢. 158 Bekk. means, ‘One who brings a curse upon himself.’ 

2. Evum. 225. 228. 423. Similarly rpoorpdwee8a:, 196; wpoorpown, 688. 

3. This is the meaning of v. 451, sqq. (as emended in the text.) The main 
idea is: ‘1, Pallas, am bound to receive both of you, both Orestes and the Erinnyes. 
You, Orestes, have a claim to my protection in other respects; but new in particular, 
since you are come purified, d8\aBet Evvoveia, to my sanctuary, I accept you as one to 
whom my city by all jus sacrum (dofws) can attach no censure. But the Erinnyes 
also, their office being to pursue the shedder of blood, may not lightly be dismissed.’ 
Karnpruxes, which Hesych. interprets reXecwoas, denotes ‘a person who has duly 
performed every thing,’ ‘attended to all observances ;’ and to this same matter I would 
refer dppeva mapéxetv, 9 dixn E00’ ixernot, Hes. Scut. Herc. 85. 





B. EXPIATION AND PURIFICATION FOR BLOOD. 


a. In general. 


52. As the avenging of blood has for its specific ob- 
ject the expulsion of the manslayer from the society of his 
fellow-men, so the religious rites of expiation and purifica- 
tion, derived from the remotest times of Grecian antiquity, 
were designed to reinstate him in the community which is 
held together by religious ordinances. The Athenian Laws 
place these ceremonies in intimate connexion with a man’s 
restoration to the society of his country; they speak only 
of the cleansing, which on the return of the unintentional 
manslayer (for the wilful murderer may not return) is ad- 
ministered to him in his own country‘, and which was sub- 
mitted to even by such as in a case of unintentional homicide — 
were not pursued by any avenger af blood’. Purification 
for unintentional homicide (xafdpora ert axoveiy ddovy) was 
the universal custom among the Greeks*; the different cases 
and the correspondent gradations of the cleansing were par- 
ticularly defined by laws which proceeded from the Del- 
phian Oracle, and. by traditions orally transmitted by the 
expounders of ancient rites’. In like manner by ‘the Law 
of Moses the cities of refuge were available only for the 
manslayer “that killeth any person unawares;” whereas the 
murderer even if he fled thither might be given up, and the 
Goél or avenger of blood might put him to death with his 
own hand: on the same principle the old Roman Law per- 
mits expiation to be made only when the weapon could 


4. Demosth. c. Aristocr. 644. 5. Antipho. Chor. 4. comp. Herod. 87. 
6. Pausan. v. 27, 6. 7. Plato Legg. 1x. 865. ; 
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be said to have “flown from the hand rather than to have 
been thrust or hurled” (magis fugit quam jecit)'; indeed 
the Pontifex Mucius Scevola gave it as his judgment that 
no wilful offence admitted of expiation’. 

The manners and usages of that age which is repre- 
sented in the heroic mythology make, as we have before 
observed, no such positive distinctions; the feelings, it is 
probable, appreciated the merits of the individual case more 
safely and exactly. Moreover the homicidal acts of such 
times fall under the category of acts committed upon sudden 
excitement of mind, voluntarily indeed, but not properly 
speaking, of design aforethought; and these according to 
Plato are to be distinguished from involuntary acts, but yet 
border close upon them, and are to be treated after the 
same analogy®. These were the very acts which the religious 
psychology of the ancient Greeks ascribed to the Ate, which 
confounds the mind and betrays the man into deeds of which 
in his sober senses he is heartily sorry; hence the Ate has 
in its train the Lita@, the humble prayers of repentance, 
which must make goed, before Gods and men, whatever 
has been done amiss*. For every evil-doer (so we find it 
even in Homer) has to appease the Gods as well as men; 
and it is very clear that in an age in which even “ beggars 
‘come from J upiter’,” the slaying of a évos, or a fellow- 
‘citizen within the peace, was not a matter that the Gods 
would regard with indifference. But then the heroic my- 
thology and epic poetry, from its nature, cannot be expected 
to deal so much in the situation of the manslayer who stays 
at home or may return thither, as in that of the man who is 
obliged to flee his country, to wander about over the earth, 
seeking in other lands some hereditary Xenos or related 
Hero who shall receive him into his house, and give him 


1. Cicero Top. 17. Festus, s. v. subicit. 2. Varro L. L. vi. 4. Macrob. Sat. 1. 16. 
3. Plato Legg. 1x. 867. 4 Il rx. 502. 5. Od. xiv. 57, 
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back, a cleansed man, to the society of his fellow-men. Such 
cases undoubtedly ‘occurred even in historic times, though. 
more rarely; the well-known story of Croesus and Adrastus 
in Herodotus is an instance: but these wanderings of exiled 
manslayers in quest of expiation were of more frequent occur- 
rence and of more important aspect in a period when order 
and government were as yet unsettled, and the Mythologists 
are rich in narratives of heroes who, driven from their home 
by reason of some unfortunate act, were received by other 
heroes and obtained expiation at their hands. Homer in 
such cases (if we except only the new-discovered passage, 
as it may be called, Il. xx1v. 482.) speaks only of the re- 
ception of the suppliant manslayer, without any express 
mention of expiation: whence ancient Grammarians as well 
as modern scholars® have inferred that in Homer the man- 
slayer pays a fine or goes into exile, but has no purification 
to undergo. To me on the contrary there is nothing sur- 
prising in the omission of such mention; the Poet’s hearers 
would . understand as a matter of course that the fugitive 
manslayer seeking admission into a strange house must pro- 
pitiate the incensed Gods by certain ceremonies, before he 
could become a member of the family. I am _ persuaded 
that when Homer. says, ‘*He came as Hiketes to Peleus,” 
(Il. xvi. 574.) his contemporaries as immediately connected 
with the term the. idea of a request for purification as the 
Athenians did with Atschylus’s word [lpoorpomatos, before 
explained. It were much to be wished indeed that the grounds 
were once well ascertained——grounds subsisting perhaps only 
in the feelings, but not the less sure on that account—in 
which those old Poets proceeded in their poetical creations, 
when out of innumerable features presented by the old 
legends of the various Grecian tribes they educed, by selec- 
tion and elaboration of some in preference to others, that 


6. Schol. fl. xr. 618.—Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 300. 967. Hoeck Kreta, 111. p. 268. 
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well harmonized spectacle of one uniform race of heroes in 
all the simple grandeur of its life and doings. The wan- 
dering sons of chieftains who find admission into the houses 
of foreign chieftains, with whose sons they become the play- 
fellows and brothers-in-arms, are a very important feature 
of epic poetry ‘in its delineation of that age;-that the act 
of their admission was connected with certain circumstances 
and ceremonies was the less needful to be expressed, as none 
of these acts are narrated in detail. 

53. Legends preserved by the clans of northern Greece, 
and stamped, as it seems to me, with evident marks of high 
antiquity, represent Ixion, the Phlegyan chieftain, leader 
of a clan as hostile to the Dorians as it was to the Pythian 
sanctuary, as the first example of an expiation from blood- 
guiltiness, but withal repaid by him with ingratitude. Ixion 
in slaying the father of his bride is the first among men that: 
has shed kindred blood’. Then wild frenzy seizes him; he 
wanders like Cain, on whose forehead Jehovah has set a mark; 
none either of Gods or men will give him expiation’, until 
Jupiter himself at last takes compassion upon him and 
cleanses him. But unmindful of the sacred obligation which 
binds the expiated to the expiator®, he stretches forth his 
audacious arms even towards Juno. That Ixion’s request 
for expiation forms the nucleus of the legend concerning 
him is indicated by the very name, which probably is iden- 
tical with Hiketes‘. Even Auschylus takes this view of the 
legend ; he wrought it out in a Trilogy of which the “ Perr- 
heebian Women” and ‘Ixion” were component parts; with 
what views and in what spirit, may be gathered from the 
Eumenides, in which Orestes is first addressed by Pallas 


1. éupvdcov alua wpwrioros éréute Ovarots, Pindar. Pyth. 11. 32. 

2. Pherecydes, Fragm. 69. 3. Comp. Apollodor. 111. 13, 8. 

4. [Elev from ixw, formed as ‘Iaciwv, Wesciwv, Wpakiov, Atiov. The dis- 
appearance of the spiritus asper may be explained; compare ixrap. For this very 
satisfactory explanation of the name we are indebted to Welcker, Trilogie, p. 549. 
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as a ceuvos wpocixktwp ev tporas ‘IEiovos; and then 
Apollo, to prove that expiation does not contaminate the 
giver nor deprive him of his prophetic endowments, alleges 
that the wisdom of Zeus was not in the least disparaged 
by his receiving the first manslayer Ixion as a suppliant 
for that benefit (v. 687). In short Ixion here appears as 
the representative of expiation; which was first applied to 
him, and that upon an act of not unintentional bloodshed. 

Opposed in a manner to Ixion is Hercules, the Hero to 
whom all the chieftains of the Dorians traced their origin, 
among whose posterity also so many leaders of colonies and 
founders of cities reckoned themselves, while in the cycle of 
his legends there is so much that bears upon the first esta- 
blishment of legal and political relations. Hercules several 
times has recourse to the rites of expiation, and always 
submits to its requirements, even when unusually severe, 
with the greatest readiness. He demands it with such 
vehemence, that in Hesiod’s poem, the Karddoyo, Her- 
cules’s war against Pylos is derived from a refusal on the 
part of Neleus and his family to impart to him the rites 
of absolution from blood-guiltiness’. 

We may promise ourselves a more exact insight into 
the history of these ceremonies, if we more exactly distin- 
guish the ceremonies themselves according to their scope 
and nature. It is evident, namely, that the ceremonies of 
absolution have a twofold aspect, being designed. on the one 
hand to appease the slain, and remove his Erinnys; and 
on the other, to purify. the slayer from his pollution, and 
thereby restore him to intercourse with his fellows. The 
former we call Hilasmoi, the latter, Katharmoi (piatio et 
lustratio). 


5. Schol. 11. 11. 336. p. 70. Bekker. 


T 
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b. Difference between Hilasmoi and K. ikoreet vis. Cere- 
monies of Atonement or Expiation, and Ceremonies 
of Lustration or Purification. 


54. It is not possible to study attentively the religious 
ceremonies of Grecian Antiquity without arriving again and 
again at a persuasion that the worship of the dead, from 

. which that of the Heroes, a more elevated class of the 

dead, takes its origin, is marked with an expiatory cha: 
racter, and is designed to propitiate the gloomy powers of 
the infernal world, standing in hostile opposition to life in 
general. Libations of water, mixtures with honey (neXi- 
kpata), which always express a purpose of propitiating 
-(uetAlooerv), victims cut in pieces and burnt, either most part 
or entire, are alike usual both in the worship of the dead 
and in rites of expiation; even the term applied to the 
sacrifices for the dead and the heroes (evaryiKewv") a 
very plainly to atonement and purification. 

On the other hand, it is in the highest degree probable 
that all expiatory ceremonies were originally designed for 
the deities of the Earth and Infernal World, the Chthonian 
and Katachthonian Powers, and only this world of Gods 
was deemed to require propitiation, at least in stated solem- 
nities. It is true, hilastic ceremonies also occur in con- 
nexion with the Gods who bear rule in the bright upper 
world, the ‘Gods of Olympus, as Jupiter and Apollo; but, 
upon: closer inspection, it seems to me beyond doubt that ‘it 
was to deities and demonic beings of the infernal world 


1. To the theme, ‘AI, Lat. SAC, SANC, belong dy:os, dy{w, én—ép-—dip— 
xabayltw, dylrns, dytorévw, also dyos or dyos (fear, or that which is to be feared), 
évayys, evayns, wavayns, also d{w (formed from ‘AI as pé{w from ’PET). As 
this Ge. denotes the reverence of that which is holy as well as dread of that which 
is wicked and polluting, so this double reference pervades all these words. Comp. 
Hanovii Exercit. Crit. p. 11. 
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that the propitiatory cultus properly and immediately apper- 
tained. : a ) 

- » 65. In the first place, as regards the often mentioned 
Zevs Me:Xixsos, propitiatory Zeus: this Deity, in the. cultus 
of the Attic gens Phytalide, stood in combination . with 
~Demeter; which circumstance of itself carries one to a Zeus 
Chthonios or Hades*?. With this accords the circumstance 
that in the Attic cultus of Méeilichian Zeus, the Victims 
sacrificed were swine, the animals devoted to the Earth- 
Mother Demeter, and moreover as holocausts, just as was 
the practice in the service of Infernal Zeus’: in this way 
Xenophon on his return from Asia propitiated the God 
according to the rites of his country‘. Moreover the sacri- 
fices to Meilichian Zeus were held by night®; and at Olym- 
pia a Zeus Chthonios stood near to a Zeus Katharsios, which 
again closely coheres with Zeus Meilichios®. Near akin to 
the Meilichios is undoubtedly the Zeus Laphystios of the 
old .Minyze, to the cultus of which God the mythi con- 
eerning the family of Athamas and the Argonautic expe- 
dition are so closely attached, that it ig only from it they 
can be derived and explained. Zeus Laphystios is a grasp- 
ing and devouring Power, a god of vengeance and death’; 
his significant victim, the ram, often meets us again in 
offerings to the dead and in evocations of the Manes, even 
in the Odyssee. But what is most remarkable is, that the 
fleece of this propitiatory victim, which the terrified Phrixos 
had suspended in the grove of Ares in a distant land, must- 
be fetched back as a holy thing, while at the same time 


%. Pausan. 1. 37, 2. 3. Comp. Plut. Thes. 12. 

3. Seeon Virg. An. v. 253. 4. Anab. vir. 8, 4. 5. and Schneid. ad }. 

5. Pausan. x. 38, 4. 6. Pausan. v. 14, 6. . 

7. The name Aagdiorios is undoubtedly derived from the theme AAB, AA® (in 
aupiragys, Adpupov), as is also AaBpds, which in signification is much related. 
Thus both explanations of the ancients are admissible, “the. devourer’’ and the 
“putter to flight.” 
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the soul of Phrixos must be brought home by means of an 
Anaclesis', a ceremony derived from ancient times: for this 
procedure evidently is most closely connected with the cir- 
cumstance that in the Attic service of propitiation for blood 
the fleece of the ram sacrificed to Zeus Meilichios, the 
Ards xwerov*, formed one of the principal means of atone 
ment and purification (j. 59). Of a kindred nature was 
undoubtedly the cultus of Zevs Dvtios (Zeus of Flight), 
to whom Pausanias the Spartan sacrificed, in order to pro- 
pitiate the soul of a gir! whom he had killed. 

56. In Jupiter, the different, nay opposite sides of the 
world meet together, as in a culminating point; although, 
as to the predominant conception, a God of Heaven and 
of the Upper World, he appears in many of the more 
obscure and mystical kinds of worship as an Infernal God, 
and therefore requiring to be propitiated. These opposite 
aspects recede further apart in Apollo, who is altogether a 
bright and pure God, manifesting himself in light and order. 
Yet even in the service of this God (not to mention the 
Hyacinthia) there is one festival of a clearly propitiatory 
character, the Delphinia, at which Theseus was said to have 
presented himself in the temple of Apollo Delphinios with 
seven boys and seven girls, in order to propitiate him ; 
which ceremony was observed even in later times®: so in 


1. Pindar. Pyth. 1v. 159, and interpp. 

2 The same Dioskodion also occurs in expiatory solemnities relative to the 
seasons; for this was the name given to the skin of the victim sacrificed to Zeus 
Meilichios, with which were performed the xa@appoil (called Wopuwata or Atowop- 
wrata, Eustath. Od. xx11. p. 1935, 8. R.) at the end of Memacterion (the Month 
of Storms): these xafappol plainly refer to the approaching storms of winter, which 
they were intended to propitiate. That the Asoxwd:a were also used in Sciro- 
phorion (at the time of the summer solstice), tallies with the circumstance that 
the worshippers who sacrificed to Zeus Acteus on Mount Pelion at the beginning 
of the canicular days, girded themselves with fresh fleeces of rams, (Dicearch. 
Pelion). Here again are the old expiatory usages, by which Jupiter as God of 
the hot weather is to be propitiated. See the rest concerning the Ards xewdtov (on 
which Polemo wrote) in Lobeck, Aglaopham. p. 183 sq. 

3. Seeesp. Plut. Thes. 18, 
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Sicyon seven boys and as many girls conducted the pro- 
pitiatory service of Apollo and Artemis*. But here again 
various considerations intimate that the Demon to be pro- 
pitiated and appeased was not properly Apollo but the 
Chthonian Dragon, the guardian of the old Earth-Oracle, 
with the slaying of which monster the Sicyonian service also 
is connected. Delphinia is doubtless the Festival of the slay- 
ing of the Python, whose name, Delphin or Delphine’, pre- 
served by the antiquarian poets of Alexandria, can have been 
derived by them only from old legends or religious poetry ; 
although at that time, and indeed down from the time of 
the Homeric Hymnists, the notion connected with Apollo 
Delphinios was that of the marine Delphine and sea-voyages’®. 
But what decides for the assertion here advanced is, first, 
the circumstance that the Delphinia at Athens were held at 
the very time (6th and 7th Munychion) at which Apollo 
slew the dragon at Delphi (7th Munychion), on which en- 
sues the Delphic Festival, the Pythia’: and secondly, that 
the Attic Court Delphinion took cognizance only of justifi- 
able homicide; plainly an institution of very early times, 
when it was still generally understood that the Delphinios 
is the God triumphing over the hostile serpent (j. 67). Now 
at Delphi dirges were sung over the grave of the Delphine; 
Apollo himself must do every thing to appease the Dragon— 
must undergo exile and servitude; and thus it is very pro- 
bable that the Delphinia also had this-object. In Corinth 
too fourteen children were sent into the temple of Juno, 


4. Pausan. 11. 7. 7. 


5. AcAivn, Apollon. Rhod. 11. 708. AeAgpiv, Schol. Eur, Phen. 232. Tzets. 
on Lyc. 208. Etym. M. s. v. ‘ExnBddos. But even from AeAdivy, AeAdinos is 
according to analogy, as KuAAnyis from KvAAjvy. The fem. AeAdivn better suits 
the notion of a épdxawa (Hom. H. Pyth. Apoll. 122) than 6 Wve». 

6. See also Artemidor. Oneirocr. 11. 35. 


7. Boeckh. Corp. Inscrip. p. 814. The question whether the month Bysios 


corresponds with Elaphebolion, or not rather with Munychion, I here leave without 
discussion. 
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where with shorn heads and black. clothes they were to ap- 
pease the children of Medea by penitential offerings and 
mournful hymns': now these children of Medea are either 
themselves infernal powers, which is indicated by the name 
of one of them, Mermeros (the Dreadful”); or, to forbedr 
at present a deeper investigation of the origin of this My- 
thus, at least they are infernal spirits and objects of alarm 
to the upper world. As the servitude of Apollo begins with 
the slaying of the Python, as the service of the fourteen 
Athenian children commences with the Delphinia; so ‘the 
residence of the fourteen Corinthian children in the temple 
is a periodic servitude, and therefore called amevtavriayos’. 
In Aégina the festival Hydrephoria was held during the Del- 
phinian month, as it was at Athens in Anthesterion, the 
month appointed in the Attic Calendar for the worship of 
the dead. It may be more conveniently proved in detail 
upon some other occasion, that these Hydrophoria in Greece. 
were generally vernal solemnities, at which water was poured 
into chasms, especially such as, according to the old legends, 
the earth-born brood of dragons proceeded from; the water 
was a mortuary and propitiatory offering for the death-gods 
overpowered by the energy of spring. On the one hand 
these water-pourings related, as one sees from the tenor 
of the legends, to the running off into these chasms of the 
unfertilising swamps lett by the wintry torrents (avrAos, 
"4, Parmenise. ap. Schol. Mea. (273. Pausan. 11. 3, 6. Philostrat. Her. 19, 14, 
Getulicius in the Palatine Anthol. vi1. 354. 

2 In Apollodor. and Pausan. 11. 3, 6. The hideous shape of a woman on the 


grave of these children, called Actua or Ae:uw, is probably the Mopyw yuri Kopwia 
of the Schol. Aristid. p. 18. Frommel. Those children and this Mormo kill litle 
children. 

8. Hence it seems very probable that Androgeos, Eurygyes, Minotauros, who 
are propitiated by the fourteen Attic boys, are obscured forms of the monster hos- 
tile to Apollo. The tithes of men were undoubtedly sent as a peace-offering to 
the Chthonian Demon overcome by Apollo. The Thessalians dedicated the -like 
to Apollo Kara:Barns, .which I take to be, as Adolph Scholl (de Orig. Greci 
Dramatis, p. 59) has with great penetration remarked, the God descending inte 
the infernal world. 
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hypepupis): om the other hand the .pouring of water into 
trenches was conceived as a bath for the dead, . (Oonev 
AouTpoy, awroveupa), and was in Greece a widely diffused 
ceremony of the worship paid to the dead. Now if: these 
Hydrophoria came to be connected with the Delphinia, it is 
plain they must have belonged to the propitiatory ceremd- 
‘nies paid to the earth-dragon, which is said to have had its 
den in a cave of the Temple of Earth, in the low. bottom 
of Delphi beside the source of the Styx *. 

Thus, then, in the cultus of Apollo also it appears. that 
the hilastic ceremonies of the Grecian religion were not origi: 
nally addressed to the serene Olympian Gods of the upper 
world, but to demons belonging to a dark world and state 
of nature, repressed indeed, but still objects of terror. . 

_ Now as regards the customary expiation for blood, there 
can be no doubt that in this case the soul of the slain, 
which itself. is now a Chthonian Demon, the resentment (the 
Eringys) of: this soul, and in fine the powers of the inz 
fernal world (Zeus Meilichios himself being « one of them), 
are the beings to be propitiated®.. 

57. But if we enquire what, in the belief of. the 
primeval times of Greece, were the means of propitiation, 
we shall find that the «ceremonies of the. various’. descrip- 
tions of cultus. of which we. have been speaking, taken in 
connexion with what we already know concerning the spe- 
cific propitiation for blood, afford very complete information. 
Universally they are based upon the idea that the man- 
slayer, nay in particular cases (as in the Theban Mythus 
of Meneceus) his whole race also, must atone for the guilt 

4. It was-this fountain (of which also Plutarch speaks, de Pyth. Or. 17), and 
not, as is comntonly supposed, the Castalian, that the Pythian Dtagon, guardian 
of the old Earth-Oracle, kept watch over. Here must have been the (dca dyrpa 
épdxavros, Eurip. Phen. 239. The fountain probably bore the name Delphusa, 
(Steph. Byz. 8. v. AeAgor), with reference to the guardian Delphine: from this alse 


the name Delphi seems to be derived. 
5. See especially Apollon. Argon. 1v. 709. 7 4. 
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of blood with their own life. But the life is, so to speak, 
redeemed or bought off by vicarial substitution in various 
ways. And first by the servitude of the slayer. The 
slayer gives up himself, his liberty and free agency, as a 
satisfaction for the blood he has shed. Thus Cadmus serves 
Ares, as the father of the slain dragon, for a period of 
eight years: so Apollo, the same period, for the slaying of 
the Python. Apollo, as is now I suppose generally under- 
stood, serves the Gods of the infernal world, the uncon- 
querable Hades (“Adunros') and Hecate of Phere: the 
original legend without doubt made the bright God, to 
whom the gloom of the subterranean world is an utter 
abomination, descend bodily into the realm of shades. This 
legend is known to the Iliad, but in a form already divested 
of much of its original significance, and transmitted to the 
Homeric age through the various remodellings it underwent 
in the heroic mythology. The great Hesiodic Poem, a 
composition formed out of very diversified materials, the 
Eoijai, gave the legend at great length in the Katalogos of 

the Leucippide*, connecting it with the mythi of A’scu- 
lapius; a process in which the original coherency of. the 
religious legend was lost, but still the servitude in atone- 
ment for blood kept its place. As in’ so many other par- 
ticulars, so in this also, Hercules bears a marked resemblance 


1. In addition to what is noticed in my Prolegomena zu einer wissenschaftlichen 
Mythologie, p. 306, compare the poetical designation of Hecate, ‘Adurjrov xdpn, in 
Hesych. s. v. Hermes (Chthonios) as 2 God of Phere, also occurs in Callimach. 
Frag. 117. Bentl. The legends of Apollo’s descent into Hades were used by Euhe- 
merus after his fashion. Minuc. Felix C. 21, 2. 

2. The following passages supply the most convenient materials for the. con- 
struction of this portion of the ’Hota:. Schol. Tzets. on Theog. 142. comp. with 
Apollod. 111. 10, 3. Pausan. 11. 26, 3. Schol. Eurip. Alcest. 1. Athenagor. Leg. 25, 7. 
p- 116. Oxf. comp. Servius on Ain. vir. 761. Perhaps also the verse in Plutarch 
Amator. 17. Adujre wdpa Oyrevoa: péyaw els éveauroy, of which Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 1. p. 139. S. 383. P. belongs to this Poem. The Katalogos of the Leucippide 
was at variance with that of the Koronis concerning the extraction of isculapius. 
Hence the doubts of the former’s genuineness, in Pausan. 11. 265, 5.- Comp. Schol. 
Pind. Pyth. 111. 14. 
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to Apollo; he too must undergo servitude as a manslayer®; 
and the circumstance that the Qchalian chieftain Eurytus, 
father of the slain Iphitus, receives the money paid for the 
redemption of the slayer, is a plain indication that the 
servitude represents a surrender of the life. The period 
frequently occurring in these legends as the stated term of 
atonement is the so-called Great Year, consisting of eight 
years; which became of such importance as the period of 
the principal festivals of Apollo (the Pythia and Daphne- 
phoria), and enters so extensively into the religious and civil 
life of the Greeks. Alluding to the use of this eight-years’ 
term of servitude, Pindar, adopting Orphic ideas, says in 
one of his Threni*, ‘‘ Persephone sends back to the upper 
world in the ninth year the souls of those of whom she has 
received atonement for their old sins:” (this is the meaning 
of olot rowdy deyera.) Eight years therefore, according 
to the Poet, was the term of servitude or bondage in the 
infernal world. Hesiod’s- view of the punishments inflicted 
on Gods was likewise based on the recollection of these 
ancient usages, (Theog. 795). If I understand the passage 
aright, the God who has sworn falsely by the Styx must 
pass one great year, i.e. eight years, without nectar and 
ambrosia, in arid slumber, separated from the rest of the 
Gods, and then endure severe contests for a yet further 
term: so that his punishment lasts altogether nine years. 
Others preferred assigning a less definite extent to this 
period of the penance of a God; Empedocles says a God 
who has shed blood must wander thirty thousand seasons 
(rpis pupias wpas); the Philosopher announced himself to 
be such an exiled God*. That eight-years’ period, however, 
or evvaernpis, although it is sufficiently explained in another 

3. Comp. Agam, 1011. 4. Threni. Frag. rv. Boeckh. 

5. Empedocl. Fragm. coll. Sturs., citation from Plutarch de exilio 17. Plato's 


expression that the murderer must continue exiled tras woas wdcas rou évtautoo, 
Legg. 1x. p. 865, is undoubtedly derived from the ancient legal language. 


Uv 
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manner, may originally have had reference to the worship 
of the dead, since at Athens the ninth day after interment 
(ra evara, novendialia') was a solemn day of expiation ; 
and as the same usage was observed at Rome, it was pro- 
bably of very ancient origin. One of the expanded forms 
of these Enata was the expiatory festival at Lemnos, at 
which offerings without fire were presented to the dead, and 
the island was considered impure and desecrated until on the 
ninth day a ship sent to Delos brought back pure fire; at 
that moment, as they expressed themselves, ‘new life” 
began in Lemnos’. 

58. This is one of the ways in which the soul of 
the slain, which properly demands life for life, may be ap- 
peased; namely, by servitude. In this the Greeks saw an 
actual atonement; even Hercules (in Sophocles Trach. 258) 
is aryvos, set free by atonement, by the bondage he has 
submitted to; and the fearful malady, which according to 
a very ancient fiction had fallen upon him, departs from 
him in consequence*. The other mode consists in the sub- 
stitution of a victim, symbolically denoting the surrender 
of the man’s own life: a significance which resides in the 
very first origin of sacrifice, and which manifests itself with 
the greatest clearness in the sacrificial procedures used with 
oath-takings or covenants; in which the slaying and dismem- 
bering of the victim* has always been understood as a 
| symbol of the fate which shall overtake the perjured. But 
in expiations for blood we find among the old Greeks the 
widely diffused rite whereby the ram represents the human 
being; as the goat among the Jews, so the ram among 


1. Td évara, often in the Oratt. See Schomann on Iseus, p. 219. Virg. Geo. 
1v. 544, /En, v. 64, 762. Proclus on Timeus, p. 45. Thrice nine days was the 
duration of the Idwan funeral-feast of Jupiter in Crete, Porphyr. Vit. Pythag. §. 17. 
The”Evara after death correspond with the Amphidromia after birth. 

2. Welcker, Prometh. 247. 3. Apollodor. 11. 6, 2. 


4. Foedus icere, Spxia réuveww. 
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the Greeks and the kindred Italic races was the principal 
peace-offering. The very ancient Minyan legends concern- 
ing the Athamantide, which have been so profoundly inves- 
tigated in recent times, turn entirely upon the human sacrifice 
demanded by the wrathful Zeus Laphystios, and the ram 
substituted in its place. A ram is the principal offering at 
all oracles of the dead*, the ceremonies of which closely 
agree with those of expiation for blood; their object usually 
was to pacify the souls beneath the earth. Black rams and 
sheep were the customary sacrifices to the dead in Greece*. 
Now it was a very ancient Roman usage, and as we are 
told upon the occasion, an Athenian usage also, that in a 
case of unintentional homicide (si telum fugit magis quam 
jecit) a ram, as a vicarial substitute for the head of the 
slain, was given (aries subjiciebatur)’ to the Agnati or 
ayxicreis, on whom the duty of avenging blood immedi- 
ately devolved. This was one of the peace-offerings on the 
return of the homicide, which are denoted by the term 
ostovcOa:, and are distinguished from the xaOaipecOa:, the 
rites of ‘purification®. ‘For the head of the slain,” say our 
5. Odyss. x. 527. Pausan. 1. 34, 3. 1x. 39, 4. 
’ 6. A black ram at the funeral sacrifice of Pelops, Pausan. v. 13, 2. Black sheep, 
in Eurip. El, 92, 516. comp. 326. Black and white sheep were the Areopagitic peace 
offerings appointed by Epimenides, Diog. Laert. 1. 110. In the Cretan Mysteries, 


which referred to Zeus Chthonios, black sheepskins were worn. A black lamb in 
Canidia’s evocations of the dead, Horat. Sat. 1. 8. 


7. See Cicero Top. 17. Cincius and Antistius ap. Fest. s. v. swbici, p. 265 and 267. 
Lindem. Servius ad Ecl. 4, 43, with Huschke’s true emendation, pro capite ococist 
agnatis ejus, and ad Georg. 111. 387. Comp. Abegg de Antiquiss. Rom. jure crimin. 
p. 47. 

s. In Demosth. c. Aristocr. p. 644. Oica: is plainly equivalent to oo:oveba 
and opposed to xa@alpecOa:. Compare with it dpocrovoba:, to appease a person, 
to make atonement toa person. Plat. Euthyphr. p. 4. Phed. p. 61. Iseus, Apollod. 
§. 38. Demosth. c. Euerg. p. 1161. To the dpocrovebas of the dead belongs the 
ancient singular practice of dxpwrnpid{ew, pacyadicuata or amdpypnatra of the 
corpse of the slain man, well enough known from /Eschylus, Sophocles (El. 437. 
and Hermann), Apollonius, and the Grammarians. The leading of an army betwixt 
the slaughtered limbs of victims occurs as a Grecian custom, Apollod. 111. 13, 7, 
and Persian, Herod. vir. 39. That dcrovc8a: (Xen. Hell. 111. 3, 1. L. Dindorf.) and 
apoctovcGa: are also used of funeral solemnities, arises from the circumstance that 
there was at bottom of such solemnities an idea of expiation. 
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authorities; for which we would put, ‘the head of the 
slayer.” For, as is shewn by the legends concerning the race 
of Athamas, which was preserved from the sacrificial death 
by the substitution of a ram, this animal as a sin-offer- 
ing takes the place of man even in cases where there was 
no slain to be appeased. Besides, it would be very strange 
if the slain, whose Erinnys is the chief thing to be pacified, 
received a brute-victim as the vicarial representative of his 
own life. On the contrary it is clear the ram was given 
for the man’s life, precisely as in the usage before explained 
the ransom paid over to the family of the slain, as the price 
of the slayer, represented the slayer. Ia the olden times 
both kinds of expiation coincided not only in the idea but 
also in the outward act; for cattle represented money, and 
therefore the man who expiated an act of bloodshed by the 
surrender and repurchase of his own person would at the 
same time bring together a certain number of rams and 
other victims as peace-offerings to the slain. 

Here, I think, we have clearly ascertained the origin 
of the zrowy, price of blood, (afterwards vrodona) which 
occurs even in Homer. Although this consisted, as early 
as the Homeric age, in talents of gold, it is distinguished 
from every other species of indemnification and penalty 
(ria7) by a peculiar term, zon. The wow of the slain 
man is his Were, his Werigelt, according to the expression 
of our German forefathers. Now it seems to me to accord 
but little with the spirit of the most ancient times to sup- 
pose that the blood-avenging family bartered with the slayer, 
and for a weight of gold, such as contented their rapacity, 
allowed him to remain in the land. Undoubtedly the desire 
of increased wealth may have early acted in this direction 
also; in more ancient times, after a simple and sincere man- 
ner, and without violence to the natural feelings; in an age 
possessed of more refined sentiments the Attic laws utterly 
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forbade the extortion of a price from the manslayer, aoway. 
But the original form is unquestionably of a religious nature, 
the propitiation of the incensed Manes by victims. Even the 
Wehrgeld of the German nations admits of being traced back 
to this idea,_-namely, the redemption of the slayer’s own 
life from the death with which he is menaced by the blood- 
avenging family: nevertheless, it is not to be denied that 
in the old German poems and popular laws the other idea, 
namely the price for the slain, the a@stimatio capitis, 18 
brought forward sometimes in a very palpable and lively 
manner'; and this again is not far removed from the original 
notion of atonemert and propitiation. 

59. Such is the hilastic aspect of the ancient usage 
we are considering. It is not uninteresting to observe how 
closely the other aspect, that of katharsis, attaches itself to 
this. The victims sacrificed as peace-offerings to the In- 
fernal Powers serve withal for purification. Peace-offerings 
of swine to the subterranean deities, especially the. Earth- 
Mother, (J'ellurem porco peare), were of old an established 
ceremony among all branches of the Grecian family; and — 
hence it is that swine’s blood is a principal ingredient in all 
ceremonies of purification®. In the lustrations connected with 
the expiation for blood, sucking-pigs were slaughtered in such 
a way that the blood which spirted from the wound (cdayy 
aijtaros) fell upon the hands of the slayer; and thus the 
human blood which still cleaved to his- hands was conceived 
to be washed away by the sacred swine’s blood®. At Athens, 


women whom we otherwise find employed at sacrifices to the 


1, See J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, p. 670. foll. 

2. So likewise in the lustrations of the Pnyx by the Peristiarchi before the 
opening of the Ecclesia, and of the Council-hall before the admission of the new 
Boulente (Stray elovévar pédAXdwouw, elotrypia). Here it seems the swine were first — 
castrated ; the manes also frequently received hostias ersectas, Certain lewd reprobate 
fellows, called Triballi, who also feasted themselves on the cene ferales of Hecate, 
snatched up these dpyxe:s when flung away, and ate them. Demosth. c. Conon. p. 1269. 


3. Eumenid. 273, 427, and more in detail in Apollon. Rhod. 1v. 704. 
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dead, the Enchytristrie, are actively engaged in this rite; 
they received the swine’s blood in vessels and poured it over 
the culprit’. In this procedure the person to be purified 
stood on the fleece of the ram sacrificed to Zeus Meilichios?, 
that primeval symbol of expiation and redemption from divine 
wrath (§. 55.); the washed-off blood was then collected in 
the fleece and from that poured out®. The fundamental idea 
on which all this rests is the endeavour to bring the in- 
dividual, to whom the expiation is administered, into the 
closest possible contact and most intimate connexion with 
the victim which is his vicarial representative; for the same 
reason the parties concerned in oaths and covenants solemnized 
with sacrifice stood on the limbs of the dismembered victim, 
the type of what their fate should be if they violated their 
pledges, dipped their hands into the bason of blood, and 
perhaps, when the oath was peculiarly terrific, tasted a little 
of the blood. 

Besides the blood, water was used, which as a means of 
purification also entered into the ordinary sacrifices to the 
dead (§. 56.) It is Achelous, the mighty river, (whose name 
in fact denotes water), that purifies Alemson from the stain 
of his mother’s blood*; in the case of Orestes also the streams 
of water wherewith he was purified are often mentioned’; 
in particular, the oracle is said to have directed him to the 
seven rivers of Rhegium. The water with which the offender 
had been purified, called the Aponimma, was poured out in 
some appointed spot®; from the lustral water so poured 

1. Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 301. comp. Lobeck Aglappham. p. 682. 

2. Hesysch. s. v. Atos xwdsov Phrynichus in Bekker Anecd. p. 7. 

3. This is evidently the meaning of drodioroureicba as a rite of xaBapors. 
See Timeus Lex. Plat.s.v. and Ruhnken ad/, Phrynich. s. v. in Bekker, Anecd. 
p-7. Of the passages from Plato, Legg. 1x. 877 refers specially to the expiation for 


blood; and the Scholl. on the Cratylus and on Legg. 1x. p. 120, 14, Bekk. 
appropriate the amod:o7oumyoes to the cultus of Zebs rpoorpomaios. 


4. Apollod. 111. 7, 5. comp. 15, 8. 5. Eum. 430. comp. Pausan. 11. 31, 11. 
6. Athen. 1x. p. 410. Eustath. on Od. 1. 137. p. 1401. R., comp. Apollon. Rh. 1v. 
710. 
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out (Avmara), after Orestes’s purification at Troezen, a laurel, 
we are told, sprung up: a miracle which some have thought 
to find pictured on an ancient vase’. 

60. Now that we have thus distinguished between the 
two ceremonies, the belief on which they are grounded pre- 
sents itself clearly to view and in a connection which is inter- 
woven in the fundamental ideas of all Grecian religion. 

The beings to be propitiated are the Powers of the 
infernal world, the Chthonian divinities, the Erinnyes, the 
Manes of the slain. 

Jupiter presides over the whole: he is both a celestial 
and also a Chthonian God. As Meilichios he must be 
propitiated. He becomes a purifying God, Katharsios, partly 
as he is an incensed Meilichios, partly as God of the house 
and of such as come to it in the character of suppliants 
(Zeus Herkeios, Ephestios, Xenios, Hikesios®). In Solon’s 
Laws also Jupiter, as a God of solemn oaths and covenants, 
was named Hikesios, Katharsios, and Exakesterios’. As pro- 
tector and receiver of Prostropzi he is himself named IIpoc- 
Tpomaios"°. 

But after all, the proper God of purification, according 
to the ancient institution of Themis, is Phoebus-Apollo, the 
radiant God, who teaches to overcome the terrors of a dark 
world by heroic strife or rites of averruncation; he, whose 
festivals in all parts of Greece are connected with purifica- 
tions of men and countries; who in the mythi belonging to 
his worship himself submits to expiation and purification ; 


7. Laborde, Vases de Lamberg, pl. 14. 8. Comp. Herodot. 1. 44. 
9. Pollux vi11. 142. comp. Eur. Herc. F. 925. , 


10. A8 rpoorpéracos, therefore, denotes both him who wpoorpéwrera:, and him to 
whom a person wpocrpéwera:; so the words formed from %«w have the same twofold 
signification. Not only the suppliants are ixéra:, txropes (hence ixropevery Sophocl. 
ap. Hesych.) dpixropes, but Jupiter also is txrwp, or txrnp, ddlxrwp, ‘Esch. Suppl. 
1. 474. Hence I explain Eumen. 118. My enemies have found wpocixropas, 
i.e. Gods who protect them as wpocixropas. Moschion (ap. Arsen. p. 363. Walz.) 
calls the staff of the hiketes borne by Orestes, wpocixrny OddXov. ! 
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whose ancient pxans, or religious hymns, were originally 
without doubt propitiatory chaunts. He exterminates the 
monster, the swarming brood of dragons sent up by the 
powers of the earth and subterranean world in their wrath 
because of ancient guilt’, banishes contagion and _ pestilence, 
the hostile operations of the same Gods, and brings order, 
light and welfare in their stead. To him his priestess justly 
leaves it to purify his own temple; as Iatromantis and por- 
tent-seer he can expound the presence of these terrific bemgs 
and do away the curse which evoked them; as Katharsios 
he can remove the pollution they have occasioned, vv. 62, 63 ; 
a combination of notions which, although differently expressed 
in the earlier poetry, is as old as the Apollinary cultus itself. 
61. We do not mean to deny that other divinities also 
administer purification, of which probably Hermes and Athena 
are instances in the old heroic poem, the Danais?: but we 
maintain that in no other cultus does purification form so 
momentous a feature, so integral a portion of the religious 
system, as in that of Apollo. Achilles makes a voyage from 
Troy to Lesbos, as Arctinus (in Proclus) relates, m order 
to be purified, at a distance from the camp, in the temple 
of Apollo, Diana and Latona, from the blood of a fellow- 
combatant. It is a fine trait in the legend of Hercules, 
that the hero, when seeking to be purified from the blood 
of Iphitus, after bemg refused his request by the Pylian 
Neleus is entertained and actually purified by Deiphobus 
of Amycle*. Here Amycle, as sacred to Apollo, is clearly - 
indicated as the place where from the time of the heroes a 
suppliant for purification found a peculiarly kind reception. 


1. Comp. on Eumen. 62. the beautiful passage Suppl. 265. concerning Apis. 
Apis (i. e. "Haris, "Harios) is the son of Apollo; he comes from northern Greece 
and purifies Peloponnese. As he, an larpdéuayris, exterminates the xvwéaXta Bpo- 
toPOdpa, the spdxwy Sutdos, so the Pythoness will have Apollo, as Iatromantis, 
destroy those «xvwda\a, the Erinnyes. : 


2, Apollod. 11. 1, 5. 3. Apollod, 11. 6, 2. 
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The cultus of Dionysos has also its -ritual of expiation 
and ‘purification. The connecting link here is the idea of 
the Chthonian God, Dionysos-Zagreus. This ritual was 
subsequently formed by .the Orphici into a peculiar ascetic 
discipline. But although the. Dionysian Katharsis (as ema- 
nating from the cultus of the Chthonian powers) may 
primarily coincide with that of Apollo, yet the religion 
of Dionysos forms, in Greece, a system so independent. of 
public life, so insulated in itself, that ‘a momentous political 
institution like that of expiation for blood can. by no means 
have been derived from such a quarter. Indeed in all 
orgiastic religions the Katharsis is an important feature: 
the Dionysian Katharsis, in particular, releases from the 
Dionysian mania, the frenzy of the baccheia, as it did the 
God Dionysos himself according to Eumelus, and as it did 
the Proetide according to ancient poems; but that it also 
frees from pollution of blood I can find no evidence*. Con- 
cerning the Dionysian Katharsis as.a point of great import- 
ance for the history of tragic poetry, I shall find occasion 
‘to say somewhat in a subsequent. part of these Essays. 


c. Purification of Orestes. 


62. The virtue of Apollinary expiations is strikingly 
illustrated in the mythic tale of Orestes. The story of his 
residence at Delphi, whence he sets out as avenger of blood, 
and whither he returns in the character of Prostropseus, is 
undoubtedly of very ancient origin. The representation of 
the Criseean Pylades as his faithful companion, and of Orestes 
himself as defender of the Pythian temple against Pyrrhus, 
indicates a close connexion between the hero and the God, 
such as I cannot account for otherwise than by referring it to 

4. Compare Hoeckh, Kreta 111. p. 235 foll. 266 foll.—_Polyidos, the Melampodide, 


exercises at once the expiation for blood and the cultus of Dionysos, Pausan, 1. 43, 5: 
but that does not prove a systematic connection between them. 


X 
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veal busterical facts. However, the glory of heving cleansed 
especially by such as were comercrated to Apelio; im the 
same way as the tale of his perervcetion was repeated im dif- 
ferent temples of the Exmayes. Thes (1) Orestes is saad to 
heve spent the period of bis exile among the Arani in Parr- 
baste, 2 district of Arcadia, and the natives derived the term 
Oresteum from bis name’. In thes district, which abounded 
im very ancient temples of the Earth-goddesses, there was 
shews, as iste as the time of Pausamias a temple to the 
lopolis subsequently occupied: here it was thet Orestes was 
seized with madness, and m his delinum bat off one of his 
fingers, to which there was a monument erected (AaxtvAcy 
avqna): farther om was a spot called “Acy, where the God- 
desses are said to have presented themselves to hma under 
the aspect of white deities, and hed a temple, as Eumenides. 
It ws related that Orestes offered erevyicnera to the black 
Erimnyes, and @egia: to the white. Sacrifices were offered 
to the Charites in conjunction with these deities. (2) Upon 
the overthrow of Mycenz by the Argives in Ol. 97, & por- 
tion of the Myceneans fied to Cerymes in Achaia, and, as 
usually happens in such cases, carried with them their forms 
of worship and the legends connected with them. Hence 
arose the report that in Cerynea there was a temple built 
and consecrated by Orestes to the Eumenides, who made 
every offender mad*: Orestes is said to have converted 
them from Erinnyes into Eumenides by holocausts of black 
sheep, as related in the legend transferred from Mycene 
to Cerynea®. (3) The rites of purification are said to have 
been performed upon Orestes at T'roezen (celebrated as 
1. Eurip. Orest. 1663. Tzetz. Lyc. 1374. 2, Paus. vir. 25, 4. 

3. There is not a doubt that in the Sehol. (Ed. C. 42, instead of év Kepuvia, the 


reading of the Cod. Laurent., and changed into é» Kapvia, dv Kapia (by the codui- 
tatos Triclin.) we ought to read Kepvveta. 
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a place of expiation for blood) by nine men in front of 
the temples of Apollo and Artemis‘. (4) The inhabitants 
of Rhegium, who derived their origin partly from Chalcis 
and partly from Messenia, and called themselves sacred colo- 
nists of Apollo, also claimed for themselves and their seven 
rivers the honour of having performed the ceremony’. 

These, and perhaps also the tradition that Argos, in the 
eountry of the Macedonian Oreste, was founded by Orestes 
in the course of his wanderings’, were probably the legends 
which Afschylus had before him. No doubt the Greeks, 
in conveying their mythi to all parts of the ancient world, 
added to those legends fictions of various kinds, resting most 
of them upon mere etymology ; for instance, the Cappadocian 
mountain Amanon was marked as the place of liberation from 
madness; Comana, as the spot where the hair was shorn, 
and so on’. Eschylus also goes upon the supposition of 
several acts of purification having been performed upon Ores- 
tes, the first and principal of them at Delphi, very shortly 
after the commission of the deed®; but there is an evident 
allusion to several in the passage, 


TldAat mpos adda tav7 adiepwucBa 
otxotat, kal Boroiat kai putois mopats. 
v. 429. Cf. 229. 275. 


Before other temples, he says, because an unhallowed 
person was not admitted into the abedes of Gods or men. 


4. Paus. 11. 81, 7,10. Cf. 1.22, 2. 

5. The Rhegian legend is discussed by Fr. W. Schneidewin in a learned treatise, 
Diana Phacelitis et Orestes apud Rheginos et Siculos, Gott. 1832. From the Mes- 
senian colony the Rhegians derived the Cultus of the Orthic or Tauric Artemis; but 
this must even then have been comnected in Laconia with the legend of Orestes in the 
form we find it subsequently. 

6. The passages from Strabo and others may be found in Raoul-Rochette, Hist. 
de ? Etablissement des Col. Gr. V. 11. p. 451. | 

7. Raoul-Roch. Ib. tv. p. 399. There was however in Cappadocia a family 
of priests called Orestiada, as appears from an inscription found in the Catacombs 
of Thebes. Transactions of the Royal Soc. of Literat. V. 11.1. 

s. Choeph. 1031. Eum, 272. , 
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Hence Orestes’ dwelling-place at Troezen stood in front of 
the temple of Apollo, and. the trials for blood at Athens 
were held not in, but mear the Delphinium,. Prytaneum, &c. 
In the long interval of time which must be imagined between 
v. 225 and 226, Orestes visits even remote countries beyond 
the seas (77. 241.): probably the reference is to Rhegium, 
although the Rhegian legend places the arrival of Orestes 
after his Tauric wanderings. The Tauric voyage of Orestes, 
as also the return of Iphigenia with him, is entirely omitted 
by schylus, as foreign to the development of his plot: the 
manner in which Euripides and others connected it with 
the legend of the Areopagus is a question which does not 
fall within the compass of our present enquiry. But. that 
a considerable period of time had elapsed between his sojourn 
at Delphi and arrival at Athens, our Poet himself intimates 
to his audience, where he says that besides the purifications 
and intercourse with mankind the very lapse of time must 
have removed all stain from Orestes (276). 

63: <A greater difficulty may appear to lie in the cir- 
cumstance that, although the purification of Orestes restores. 
him without spot or stain to the intercourse with men and 
Gods, it does not rid him of the Erinnyes, nor even diminish 
the bitterness of their resentment against him. - This difficulty 
cannot perhaps be satisfactorily cleared up in any other way 
than by the distinction we have above drawn between ex- 
piation and purification for blood. Orestes is no longer a 
polluted person, and therefore no longer an outcast from 
society: he now appears internally also more tranquillized 
than at the conclusion of the Choephore; he has no stain 
of blood upon his hand or upon his conscience. But the 
resentment of his mother’s manes, of the infernal powers, 
the Erinnyes, is not yet removed; it is for the Gods to 
rescue Orestes from that by a formal trial. Fundamentally, 
indeed, the two considerations, which A®schylus here sepa- 
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rates, are one and identical; for the curse of the infernal 
powers manifests itself in the distracted condition of the 
criminal, and their appeasement brings with it his purifi- 
cation, which clears the gloom from his countenance and 
restores him to human society. But these ideas, intimately 
as they were connected in the first instance, had separated 
in the progress of their development; therefore A®schylus 
was at liberty to exhibit Orestes as purified, and yet under 
the ban of those infernal powers; and the more so, as it 
is probable that, although the rites of purification might 
be administered in foreign states, the soul of the murdered 
person could in general be appeased only in the country 
where the deed was done, where the grave of the slain 
was situated. Hence it is that A’schylus never makes men- 
tion of that part of the rites which has expiation for its 
object; namely, sacrifices to the Erinnyes and to the dead, 
melicrata, and the ram of Zeus, Meilichios, but constantly. 
confines himself to the ceremonies of purification; although, 
where the whole was complete, the latter were only a con- 
tinuation of the former. It must be confessed that, although 
the deep and heartfelt truth which speaks in the primitive 
legend is somewhat obscured even in this modification of 
it, (and how much more so in those of later poets !) still 
‘&schylus has imparted to the story as managed by him, 
in as great a degree as the ultimate aim of his composition 
allowed, the consistency and connectedness which would 
be looked for not only by one who reads it as a common 
history, but even by the reader who meditates on the ethical 
and religious ideas on which it is grounded. 
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C. COURTS FOR THE TRIAL OF HOMICIDE, AND THE 
JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


te 


a. The Attic Courts and Tribunals. 


64. We will begin this Section, as we did that on the 
Avenging of blood and pursuit of the bloodshedder, by giving 
a concise description of the institutions of historical times, 
with which we are better acquainted; and then go back to 
the more obscure regions of the earlier ages. 

By Solon’s Code the judicial cognizance in cases of blood 
was committed to two Boards or Colleges, the Areopagus and 
the Ephetea. The Areopagus, or, more correctly speaking, 
the Council on the hill of Ares (9 ev Apeiy maryy Bovdn), 
consisted of such as had held the dignity of Archon, and 
whose conduct in that station had been irreproachable. Ac- 
cording to Solon’s regulation none but the rich could fill the 
office of Archon, and those only by election; but after the 
time of Aristides every Athenian was eligible to it by the 
falling of the lot. The Areopagus was intended for the 
supreme court in cases of homicide, being charged with the 
decision in actions for wilful murder (@evos exovatos or éx 
mpovotas), as also for malicious attempt to kill, by AID 
poison, and arson. 

The Ephetee were fifty-one men, above fifty years of age, 
of noble family (apeorivénv) and eligible only on the ground 
of irreproachable character. They sat as a collective body 
in one or other of the four several courts of justice’. In 

1. Hence they are called in Photius wepudvres. In Suidas, Zonaras and the 


Scholia on Dem. c. Aristocr. p. 98 R this expression, from a misconception of the 
abbreviation 7m’, has been changed into dydoyjxovra dvtes. 
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cases of manslaughter they held their sittings at the Palla- 
dium ; in cases of justifiable homicide, (such as killing another 
in self-defence, taking the life of an adulterer in vindication of 
family honour, killing a tyrant, a thief, or robber, and also 
manslaughter in the gymnastic games), they met at the Del- 
phinium. Sometimes their sittings were held at the Pryta- 
neum, where by a singular old custom judgment was passed. 
on the instruments of murder in cases where the perpetrator 
of the act was either not forthcoming or not detected. Lastly, 
when a person who had gone into temporary exile for man- 
slaughter was indicted for murder, they held trial upon him 
at Phreatto or Zea’. In this particular case the defendant 
pleaded his cause on board-ship, being prohibited from landing 
by the vengeance awaiting blood: if condemned, his azevavu- 
Tiauos was commuted to banishment for life ((. 44). 

65. Now if it be asked why Solon committed the cogni- 
zance of wilful murder, and of the last specified kinds of 
homicide, to different Judges, we may first of all confidently 
answer thus much, that it was not because that separation 
had been customary in Greece from the earliest times. For 
not to take into account the very slight distinction that was 
made in the earlier times between wilful murder and man- 
slaughter ((. 52), there is not a trace to be found in all Greece 
of such a separation of courts, and it must be admitted that 
in practice it would necessarily give rise to many inconve- 
niences and circuitous procedures. The nature of the case 
as well as all historical analogy oblige us to assume that in 
the first instance, even in Attica, the same authorities (al- 
though perhaps at different tribunals) investigated the degree 


2. These are undoubtedly identical. Phreatto was the name given to a spot of 
ground, €&w0er ros MHe:pacos (Hellacius in Phot. Myriob. p. 535 Bek.); Zea was 
the most inland and northern of the three havens at the Peirweus, but so situated that 
at one spot it was separated from an outer bay only by a narrow tongue of land : 
it was on this the court of justice stood. See Stuart’s or Kruse’s plan, Pl. 111. §. 3. 
In Wachsmuth’s Antiqq. 111. p. 320, a slight correction is needed. 
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of heinousness attaching to an act of blood, and determined 
whether it ought to be punished with death (which in the eye 
of the Greek was deemed nearly equivalent to exile for life), 
or whether it might .be atoned for by temporary exile; in 
the latter case the criminal received expiation upon his return 
home. ‘These last words contain the reason why the court 
of Ephetse was separated from the Areopagus, and we need 
take but one step more to arrive at the conclusion that this 
separation could only have been brought about by Solon. 
It is namely this: The atonement for blood and purification 
of the bloodshedder came under the sacred law of Athens 
(the tepa xat dota), which remained in the hands of the old 
nobility even after they had lost their political authority 
(the proofs of this will.be given in the following Section on 
the Exegete): so that the administration of the rites of ex- 
piation could not be taken away from the old aristocracy 
of Athens, even when the constitution underwent in other 
respects a complete change. None but an aristocratic court 
was competent to grant permission of expiation for homicide, 
and to preside over the rites of expiation and cleansing from 
bloodguiltiness. Accordingly that court must have retained 
the right of decision in actions for manslaughter, in which 
the temporary flight: was followed .by expiation;-and also 
in cases of justifiable homicide, in which the. individual was 
not required: to flee his country', but was obliged to. obtajn 
purification from.the stain of blood, at least in certain cases’. 
Moreover they continued to have the cognizance in cases where 
manslaughter was followed by wilful murder, it being then.a 
question whether expiation were still admissible or not. And 

1. He was said to commit the act yywowel, Dem. c. Aristocr. p. 637, 639. Kill- 
ing of a polyos was deemed no ddyos: Lys. de Eratosth. Ced. §. 30. 

2. This is seen quite clearly by comparing the law in Demosthenes with Plato, 
Legg. 1X. p. 865: ef res €v dyau Kai Oda Snpoclors dxwv—dwénreve— xabapGels 
Kata Tov éx Aedwv Kopic0évTa repi tobTwy vosov Eorw xaBbapds. This applies 


to the cases in which vengeance was not allowed. On the other cases Plato’s expres- 
sion (1x. p. 874) is not quite definite. 
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lastly, the formalities observed in holding judgment on weapons 
with which blood had been shed must have been left to their 
superintendance, inasmuch as.those formalities were conducted 
solely and entirely by the managers of the old rites of expia- 
tion. Wilful murder on the contrary could not be expiated 
but by the hand of the executioner; such no doubt was the 
principle expressed in the stern Qeowoi of Draco. ‘here 
was no need in this case, to refer to the decision of the old 
sacred law; so that Solon was at liberty here to vest the 
power of judging such cases in a corporate body which, in 
accordance with the spirit of his constitution, he formed out 
of the most affluent of the Athenian citizens who had filled 
the office of Archons, and which, as he himself expressed 
it, he intended to make the anchor of his constitution. 

66. If the matter be viewed in this light, it seems im- 
possible to doubt that the separation of the court of Ephete 
from the Areopagus took place at a period, when the domi- 
nation of the Athenian nobility was brought to an end and 
stripped of whatever could be withdrawn from it consistently 
with the respect for hereditary religious rites. And that pe- 
riod, we know, was no other than the age of Solon. Besides 
these reasons there are others of a subordinate kind which 
lead to the same result®. Thus, in Pollux, we find it stated, 
probably upon Aristotle’s authority, that the Ephetz formerly 
administered justice in five courts, not in four only: and Draco 
in his laws never spoke of any but Ephete, although the an- 
tiquity of the jurisdiction held by the Areopagus in actions 
for bloodshed is attested by so many legends and admitted 
also by Aristotle (Pol. 11. 9). 


3. See Luzac Evercitt. Acad. Spec. 111. p. 181, Platner ‘ Process und Klagon,’ 
P.1. p. 21. Schomann however takes a different view of the matter (‘ Altischer 
Process, p. 15.) He is of opinion that Draco took the cognizance of homicide entirely 
out of the hands of the Areopagus and transferred it to the Ephete. But would 
not this have been a material change in the Constitution, such as we are told 
upon the testimony of Aristotle, Draco did not venture to introduce ? 


Y 
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These circumstances also lead us to infer the early ex- 
istence of a Senate at Athens, invested, like the Spartan 
Gerusia, with the jurisdiction in cases of homicide, and en- 
croaching upon the office of avenging blood, as far as the 
views of the age, resting as they did upon a religious basis, 
allowed such interference. This council, which also watched 
over the preservation of morals and good order, and no duubt 
had in the first instance great administrative power, obtained 
from its cognizance of actions for homicide the title of Ephets 
(‘Eq@era:)', a term more correctly derivable from the granting 
- a license to avenge blood, than from the applying for the li- 
cense, Inasmuch as every thing in this branch of the judicature 
depended upon the extent of vengeance granted to the relatives 
of the deceased upon the shedder of his blood. This title 
occurred so frequently in Draco’s laws, that it gave rise to 
the opinion which we find in Pollux, that Draco instituted 
the college of, Ephete. 

On these grounds we deem the separation into different 
courts to be of later date and to have arisen out of the 
political views of after-times. On the other hand, we 
hold the distinction of different tribunals for different degrees 
and kinds of crimes and guilt to be of very ancient origin, 
inasmuch as the choice of these tribunals is connected with 
religious notions, which existed at the period of the very 
formation of the Grecian cultus, but afterwards sank into 
obscurity and oblivion. It is worth while to pursue this 
subject somewhat further. 

67. The worst cases of murder were tried on the Aili 
of Ares, whose temple was at the top, and that of the Erinnyes 
at the bottom of the hill (infr. j. 88). Judgment was there 

1. Gea baal ol édiact Tw avdpopovw roy dvdpnrdtnv. The explanation of 
épérns as ‘a person appealed to’ is not authorized by the instances of nouns in 
—Tns in a passive sense; as devyevérat Geoi in Homer, yevérns and yevéreipa 


in the sense of son and daughter, in the Tragedians and Euphorion, xaccodéras 
in Pindar, évdutip wémXos in Sophocles, &C. 
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held on such as had broken the peace by maliciously murder- 
ing a citizen’. The special resentment of the deceased, the 
Erinnys (§. 77), rested upon such an one; and to that 
‘Erinnys he was abandoned, if his guilt were clearly proved. 
In the Areopagus, says Euripides, the murderer must render 
justice to the nameless Goddesses (dixny wapacyeww Tais avw- 
vupows Beats, Iph. T. 951). The accused took oath by these 
Goddesses in particular’. If acquitted, he sacrificed to them 
in their neighbouring temple as appeased divinities‘; but if 
condemned, he was abandoned to the Erinnys which he had 
invoked, and to the God of war whom he had roused. This 
connexion of the cultus of the Erinnyes with the court of 
‘Areopagus is also exhibited in the story of Epimenides, in 
which it is related that this Cretan priest, having to expiate 
the pollution brought upon the country by former acts of 
blood, let loose some black and some white sheep from the 
Areopagus, and sacrificed them on the spot, whither they had 
run, to the divinities who seemed to desire the sacrifice (rp 
arpoankovrt Oep), and at the same time built a temple to the 
venerable Goddesses or Erinnyes. In reality, however, their 
temple was founded unquestionably at an earlier date’, The 
manner in which this relation rests upon the earliest history 
of the Grecian cultus, I will endeavour to shew in the next 
section. 
Actions for manslaughter were tried at the Palladium. 
The term Palladium does not. mean any statue of the God- 
dess Pallas-Athena®, but is applied exclusively to a definite 


2. Such acts were supposed to be done at the instigation of “Apns éuddrros, 
or “Apns tiBaccds, as ASschylus calls it, Eum. 335. 

3. Dinarch. c. Demosth. §. 47. 4. Paus. 1. 28, 6. 

5. Lobon of Argos in Diogen. Laert. 1.10, 112. To Epimenides is also ascribed 
the erection of the pillars to “YBpis and ‘Ava:defa on the Areopagus. Clemens Alex. 
Protrept. p. 22 Potter. 

6. The statue of Athena Polias in the citadel was never called by the Athenians 
themselves IIa\Xaddtov, but +o dpyatoy ayadpa TO év wodet, td THs TYoAtados, 
7d wadady Bpéras, and in the Plynteria (the holy washing) ré ééos (7d dpyaiov) 


atys AQnvas. Vid. Xen. Hell. 1. 4, 12. Plut. Alcib. 34. Hesych.s. v. Mpagtepyidar. 
n 
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representation of the belligerent Pallas, to a particular form 
which had been made typical of that Goddess at an early 
date. The origin of the term must therefore be sought in the 
meaning of the name Pallas itself. By Palladia we must 
always understand figures of Pallas in a standing posture, 
with the Atgis, and with shield and spear advanced. — At 
one period the Greek legends placed all such statues of Pallas 
in connexion with Troy: every town that possessed an old 
wooden image of the above description boasted of having 
had it from Troy, and the same origin was claimed for the 
Attic one in legends of various kinds, all of them however 
agreeing on this one point'. This Athenian Palladium was 
in the southern quarter of the city®, and the care of it was 
entrusted to the old Attic family of the Buzygi, as appears 
from an old legend and an inscription of later date*, coin- 
ciding with each other. Now this Trojan Palladium is 
connected with a tradition, first made known by Apollodorus, 
but unquestionably of early origin, that the Goddess Athena 
having killed one of her playmates, Pallas, at exercise of: 
arms, made the Palladium in memory of her. Moreover this 
Trojan Palladium, (which was probably quite distinct from 
the statue in the citadel of Ilium, this latter being described 
by Homer as in a sitting posture), is said to have been placed 
on the hill of Ate‘, where the abode of Cassandra was situ- 
ated®: the reason for this was, because the statue owed its 
origin to Ate or a temporary derangement of mind. Little 
as this part of the mythi about Pallas has hitherto been solved, 
thus much at least is clear, that the Palladia in general were 
connected with the notion of homicide committed without 
On the other hand the image in Ilium was called “ ans A@nvas dos, 5 TladAddcov 
xaXovor, Appian Mithrid. c. 53. (éé0s means here generally an idpusévov, a consecrated 
image as in Corp. Inscr. 491.) The image of Pallas Alalcomene is also called 
a Palladium. 

1, Creuzer Symbol. vol. 11. p. 690 sqq. (German.) - 


2. Pht. Thes. 27. 3. Corp. Inscrip. n. 491. 
4. Apollod, rir. 12, 3. 5. Lycophr. 29. 
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malice aforethought, under the momentary influence of Ate © 
(9. 45, 52); and on that account the court adjoining the 
Palladium was deemed by the Athenians the fittest tribunal 
for such cases°. 

Similarly the Delphinian Apollo, near whose temple the 
third tribunal of the Ephete was situated, was connected 
with the notion of: justifiable homicide. Apollo is called 
Delphinios, as slayer of the Acdgdivn, the destructive serpent 
Pytho (§. 56). This was a lawful act, although the God 
_ fled in consequence, and underwent purification (4. 65). Hence 
cases of justifiable homicide were brought before the tribunal 
contiguous to the temple of the Delphinian Apollo. But 
clear as this connexion is, it must have been lost sight of by 
the Athenians at an early period, since the notion of Apollo 
Delphinios as a conducting God, sweeping over the seas in 
the form of a dolphin, very soon prevailed. Thus, on the 
one side, the circumstance of the tribunal of the Ephete 
being at the Delphinium is an evident proof that by Apollo 
Delphinios the slayer of the serpent was originally meant; 
and on the other side, the early disappearance of this con- 
ception of the Delphinian Apollo clearly attests the anti- 
quity of the Ephetic Courts. 

The Prytaneum was from time immemorial, as its name 
implies, the place of assembly for the Prytanes, the pre- 
sidents for the time being of the Supreme Council. Con- 
sequently it had probably been at some time or other the 
tribunal for political offences, obscure traces of which are 
to be found in a law of Solon’s and the decree of Patro- 
clides’. The Ephetz usually held only the sham-trials there, 

6. We also find this notion of unintentional homicide in the legends about the 
manner in which the Palladium came to Athens. The Argives deputed to convey this 
Palladium were killed, through ignorance, upon their landing at Argos. Hence 


they were worshipped under the title of dyywres. Pollux, vi11. 118. Geo &yvmoroe 

Kai Hpwes, Paus. 1.1, 4. 
7. Plut. Solon 19. Andoc. de Myster. §.77. Hence it appears that before the 
time of Solon, and perhaps even afterwards om particular occasions, the authors 
of 
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’ especially that on the axe of the Dipolia. The reason for 
this is perhaps to be sought in local circumstances. 

The reason why the fourth, formerly the fifth, tribunal 
of the Ephetic Court was in Phreatto, at the Peirseeus, 
is evident. 


68. In the poetical treatment of an ancient legend we 
do not require a literal agreement with a real historical 
state of things; the main point is that the fundamental idea 
be intrinsically true. In the present instance, however, any 
representation of the Areopagus differing from the existing 
state of that institution would instantly have struck every 
well-informed spectator, and so have materially counteracted 
the Poet’s design of influencing his own generation and sup- 
porting this Court of Judicature against its adversaries. 
This would have been the case for instance, had the Areo- 
pagus been wholly an institution of Solon’s, which it appears 
from the preceding elucidations it was not. It is true the 
Ephetse, as the Eupatridic Court of expiation, strike us 
on the one hand rather as a remnant of the ancient Gerusia, 
which formerly gave judgment in all cases of homicide ; 
but then on the other hand the Areopagus had preserved 
the union of Council and Court of Justice, which charac- 
terized it upon its first institution; and as it still maintained 
its credit, whilst the Ephetic Courts sank more and more 
in the public estimation, it was natural that all those old 
legends and mythi should be made to redound solely to 
the glory of the Areopagus. 

Thus it appears that the legend of Orestes’ acquittal by 
the Areopagus could not possibly be a matter of surprise to 
of massacres (opayeis) and insurrections were tried in the Prytaneum before the 
Baowreis (the pudAocBacircis, I suppose, who may have been identical with the 


Prytanes in the first instance, and see ia had to do with the sham-trials 
at the Prytaneum.) 
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any Athenian at all conversant with history. The opinion of 
a modern Scholar who supposes it to have been an invention 
of Aischylus is perfectly untenable: besides, Hellanicus, a 
contemporary of Aéschylus, relates that this Court awarded 
sentence not only to Orestes, but to many other heroes and 
even Gods before lim. These legends Atischylus lets quite 
alone; the mythus of Orestes shone forth so pre-eminently, 
that it was even allowable, in legendary fashion, to connect 
the institution of the Court with this sentence, the first pro- 
nounced by it. To have assumed the Areopagus as already 
existing would scarcely have accorded with A¢schylus’s plan; 
he was obliged to make his poem serve for a record of the 
institution of this sacred and divine tribunal. Neither did his 
views allow him to represent the twelve Gods as the first 
Judges in this Court, as Demosthenes relates of them'; the 
citizens of Athens were to be the first invested with that 
important office, and must receive it from the hands of Athena. 
As is usually the case, there were numerous legends on this 
point at variance one with another; the Argives also claimed 
for an ancient tribunal in their city the honour of Orestes’ 
trial (Eur. Or. 862. c. Scholl.). Nevertheless, the reputation 
of the Areoppagus among the Greeks appears upon the whole 
to have had the precedence, and established the priority of 
the Attic legend. 

69. The only circumstance one might be apt to wonder 
at is that, although all the above-mentioned tribunals for the 
trial of blood were of very early origin, the legend of Orestes 
was attached to the Areopagus and not to the Delphinium. 
The cases tried before this latter tribunal were “when a@ 
person pleaded justifiable homicide,” and Demosthenes cites 
Orestes himself as an instance in point. Nevertheless, under 
the more ancient view of the case, which settles the question 
of cognizance not so much according to rubrics of law, as by 


1, ¢. Aristocr. p. 641. 644, , 
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taking into account the internal aspect of the thing done and 
the mental state of the doer, the Areopagus might appear more 
competent to decide the matter than the Delphinium. Or, to 
speak in the sense of earlier times, the Hill of Ares would 
seem a fitter tribunal than the temple of the Delphinian 
Apollo. The criminal brought before this tribungl is not 
one conscience-stricken by his act of blood; no Erinnys ha~ 
rasses him.. For how can an Erinnys be ascribed to the 
nocturnal robber, or to the adulterer, seized in the very act 
of their offence and slain upon the spot? But Clytemnestra, 
though lawfully put to death by the avenger of blood, is a 
mother, and as such has her Erinnyes; and there lies the 
_ significance of the Areopagus in this instance. It decides 
between these vengeful Goddesses and the object of their 
resentment; and this is proved, as we have above seen, by 
the locality itself, and the solemnities observed in the proceed- 
ings before the Areopagus. 


b. On the judicial Proceedings in Eschylus. 


70. Aschylus makes his Areopagus as like as possible to 
what it was in historical times; and whilst on the one hand the 
entire spectacle is marvellous and superhuman, the actors in 
the drama being Gods, on the other hand the whole procedure 
is conducted so much after the due form, and upon civic laws 
and customs, that the Poet’s drift is at once evident, and 
palpably no other than that of exhibiting the existing con- 
stitution in the light of a divine providence. It is thereforé 
worth while to take a closer view of these —e and of 
the formalities observed in them. 

At Athens, and nearly everywhere in the ancient world, 
every Court consisting of a large body of Judges had its 
president (yryeuev) to investigate the cases presented to it, 
upon whose sanction they were brought into court. In actions 
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for homicide this office was held at Athens. by the second of 
the nine Archons, the “Apywy Baoideds. Here however it is 
filled by the Lady Athena (avaco’ ‘A@dva), whom Orestes by 
the instructions of Apollo invokes at the very outset to be his 
Judge (cf. v. 81. 215. 234. 250. 446), This indeed she de- 
clines, since it is not for her, the immaculate Goddess, to sit as 
judge upon a case of blood (v. 449); and she appoints a Jury 
instead,-to whom she refers the matter. Minerva -therefore is 
the pre-cognizant magistrate, the Pretor who appoints judges 
for the: parties (dat judices).. 

The pre-cognizance of the suit (cabaais) is exhibited by 
FEschylus in the scene where Athena questions both parties 
about their hame, office, and legal demands and ‘pretensions 
(see especially Eu. 886-467) ; whereupon she deems it her 
duty to find a true bill for both parties, and requires them to 
have witnesses and evidence in readiness to produce in court ; 
although it is true these were aeons prouet forward at the 
Anacrisis. . 

- 71. In this scene a passage oveurs, which bias not been 
rightly understood and has undergone various emendations in 
consequence. Some attention to the course of the proceedings 
in court makes all clear. The passage in question is at.v. 407, 
where, tpon Minerva’s turning to Orestes after questioning the 
Erinnyes, the latter exclaim : 


GX’ Spxov ov deka’ dv, ov dovvar Oérec. 


The meaning of these words cannot be understood without 
first of all bearing in mind the original signification of Spxox ; 
namely, the object whereby one takes oath, and binding on the 
conscience of the party taking oath ‘ This object is named to 


1. See Buttm. Lexilogus 11. p. 52, which evidence is not in my opinion refuted 
by the objections of later anthorities. It is also ih accordance with the Attic usage, 
as is proved by passages in Demosthenes, which are to be found in Reiske’s indes. 
And although, I grant, Euripides uses cpxov dovva: in the sense of takjng oath, it is 
nevertheless most probable that Aeschylus kept to the stricter sense of the term. 


Z 
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the challenged by the challenging party ; for instance, the head 
of his child, or sueh and such Gods. This is called giving an 
Spxos.. In the next place it must be kept in view, that an oath 
of this kind, demanded of, or tendered to one party by the 
other, forms part of the evidence. For that evidence required 
a challenge (xpoxAnous) and the acceptation of it: both parties 
must be agreed to rest the decision of the suit on the oath of 
one of the two parties, before the oath could be admitted and 
stand as substantive evidence. The agreement and administra- 
tion of the oath might take place either at the anacrisis, or in 
court, or quite independently of the trial; only in the latter 
case the transaction had to be duly proved before it could 
influence the verdict. The meaning then of what the Erinnyes 
say is this: ‘Orestes will scarcely allow us to name the oath 
which he shall take to attest his innocence, nor will he readily 
consent to let the verdict depend upon our swearing to his 
guilt by whatever oath he shall please to propose to us:’ and 
they are perfectly right in their opinion. But Minerva very 
properly refuses to admit such a mode of decision in this 
case, as being a mere show of the right, by which she will 
not allow the wrong to gain the day.—lIt is evident, partly 
from these expressions and partly from other circumstances, 
that the question here is not about the oath regularly ad- 
ministered, independently of any proclesis, in the Court of 
Areopagus. This was quite a distinct thing from the other 
oath. On these occasions the plaintiff and defendant, stand- 
ing over the dissected members (emi roulos) of a wild-boar, 
a ram, and a bullock, took oath to the truth and justice of 
their respective causes, and in case of perjury denounced 
most awful curses upon themselves and all that belonged to 
them (diwmocia car efwdelas)'. This oath was an indispens- 
able preliminary in such prosecutions, and if Aischylus makes 
no mention of it, it is because it had-no specific significance in 


1 Cf. Lusac, Ezercitatt, Acad. Spec. 111, p. 175. 
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this particular case; just as the oath of the Areopagites to do 
strict justice is frequently referred to in the course of the 
play’, but is not actually administered in the theatre. On the 
other hand the I pokAnots, of provocatio ad juajurandum. here 
in question, is opposed to the simple straightforward course of 
law, the Euthydicia (evOeia Sicy, 411); for although the Eu- 
thydicia is usually opposed to an exception or counter-charge, 
put in for the purpose of preventing the bill from being sent 
into court (waparypagy, dtapaprupia, avriypagn)s the term 
may very well be used in a wider sense, as opposed to the 
diversion of law from its straightforward course by a proclesis : 
of which indeed the very passage before us furnishes a proof. 

72. Thereupon Athena convenes the Jury, ‘ the worthiest 
of her people’ (acrwy ra BédXTara, v. 465)*, whiom she intends 
in the sequel to invest in solemn form with the new office of 
Areopagites. The number of these men we have above 
settled at twelve (j. 9); and it is not improbable that the 
council of the Areopagus really consisted in | the first in- 
stance of that number of members’. 

_ Athena then introduces the suit (ciodryer, 550, 552). as 
president of the court she is also eicaryywyevs- The parties 
plead against each other in short and plain sentences; long 
speeches being against the usage of the Areopagus as well 
as contrary to the taste of our Poet. ‘The only one who 
speaks at all at length is Apollo, and in his case it is very 
allowable, since he is not only advocate for Orestes, but also 
Exegetes, of which office I shall speak presently: as such, 
a. Cf wv. 461, 650,680. oe oo 

3. Ta fBéd\rara, in a political sense, must be compared with Herodotus’s +a 
awpwra. Ht is equivalent to the BéAr:oroe of Xenophon. . 

4, Perhaps the following conjectures may be deserving of notice. We assume 
that the earliest Bule, elected from the first Phyle, consisted of twelve. Then all 
four Phyle were represented, thus giving forty-eight members, of whom four Phy- 
lobasileis acted as Prytanes of the Bule: the King himself being reckoned gives 
forty-nine. The transfer of that number to the ten Phyla gave rise to the fifty- 


one Ephete, in the same manner as fifty were formed out of forty-eight Naucrariz. 
Cf. Photius s. v. vavxpapia. 
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he expounds the nature of justifiable homicide as well as 
the ‘other exculpatory: cireumstanees to the clear. compre- 
hension of the Judges. 

» After: the parties have done pleading, Athena fulfils the 
promise she had made (v. 462) by announcing the institution 
of the: court of Areopagus (the Qecuds, 462; 651). - The 
answer to the question, why this ceremony is deferred till 
after the: pleading, is this. The Judges had hitherto listened 
to the dispute, like the rest of the assembled multitude, and 
had probably formed: their own decision upon the case, but 
not in a-judicial capacity: they are now to give their votes 
after serious deliberation, with a strict observance of theix 
oath and a full: sense of the importance of their office. ‘The 
introduetion, therefore, of..the ceremony of inauguration is 
quite apprepriate at this stage of the action.. It is the 
central point ef the composition as a political drama, in 
which aspect it hes been above considered (§. 35 ff.). 

- 48. We come next to the halloting which follows the 
inaugural address. Unless we have a clear comprehension 
of the manner in which this ceremony is conducted, and make 
an accurate distinction between two points in the action, 
there will be some danger of our getting a very confused 
notion of the whole proceeding. For nothing else assuredly 
but confused and ridiculous is the notion entertained by very 
many; that after Minerva has thrown in her ballot for Orestes, 
and not till then, the votes are counted and found equal, and 
that Orestes is acquitted'on the score of this equality. The 
very idea of the Calculus Minerva, so often mentioned by 
the ancients, is neither more nor less than this: the votes are 
equal, a white wWidos (for acquittal) is conceived to be 
added'; the accused is imagined to have the majority. 


‘4. From the verdict returned for Orestes by the Areopagus Euripides deduces 
the principle, that in looyngia the defendant gains the cause (El. 1277. Iph. T. 1482), 
and in this sense the Whgos AOnvas is often mentioned by the later orators. In the 
Scholia on Aristid. Panath, p. 108, 7. Dind. it is stated that the twelve Gods sat as 
Judges in the Areopagus, and that Athena gave the thirteenth vote. 
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Without doing violence to justice (a thing not to be con- 
ceived of the righteous Goddess), the calculus Minervee is 
mercy naturally prevailing over severity in an equally ba- 
lanced case. But the difficulty, as we said before, is removed 
by distinguishing between two points in the action, the taking 
up of the ballot and the casting it into the urn (Widov aipev 
Kai craryviovas Sixyv, v. 679).. The Areopagites rise in turn 
from their seats, go to an altar, on which are lying an ade- 
quate number of ballots, and take one up. The taking of 
the ballots from the altar was-a usual ceremony upon divisions 
of the court, and Aischylus would therefore scarcely omit it: 
Then they step to.a table upon which probably two vessels’, 
the brazen urn of mercy and the wooden one-of death, stood 
side by side, and throw their ballot into. one of them (uns 
less for the sake. of seerecy they- had an: ineffective ballot, 
as was usual in the other Attic courts of justice). This 
is done by the twelve Areopagites in turn at measured in- 
tervals. Thereupon Minerva likewise takes a ballot: from 
the altar and holding it up says, she intends to give it for 
Orestes (705),——by virtue of that ballot Orestes is to gain 
the day, even should the votes be equal .(711);—but she 
does not forthwith throw it into one of the urns, as that 
would have been quite in contradiction of the meaning of 
the calculus Minerva. The ballots are now turned out of 
the urns, and being counted are found equal (v. 762): there- 
upon Minerva gives hers for the acquittal and at the same 
instant announces the issue of the suit®. 


2, Called revyxn v. 712. cf. Agam. 789, 790. 

s. This appears to me the most satisfactory conception of the affair, although 
there may perhaps be room for deviation in minor points. In works of art, for 
instance on the cup in the Corfini Collection, there is only one vessel given, into 
which Minerva is in the act of depositing her ballot; but who would think of 
inferring from thence the arrangements in the Court of Areopagus? 
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74.° We have still to define the nature of the office 
discharged by Apollo in this suit. 

‘The Exegesis at Athens applied wholly to the unwritten 
Law, the precedents and usages handed down to posterity 
by oral tradition. Notwithstanding the great extension given 
to the written law at Athens, partly by the legislature of 
particular epochs, and partly by the continual additions made 
to it, there was still a great deal left to oral tradition with 
respect to religious rites and the duties to be paid to the 
dead, to which belonged also the avenging of blood. Now 
such persons as were in possession of superior information 
on these points, and could accurately define the right and 
wrong in cases of that class, were called efyyrai rwv 
TATpiwv, TwY tepwv Kai ootwv, (Exegete of the customs of 
the land, the sacred and sanctioned usages, Interpretes reli- 
gionis.) Their office was, efyryeicOa, to expound this Law, 
de jure sacro respondere. 

For instance, the Exegetes would be asked if a person 
were bound to contribute to the interment of such and 
such an one (Isseus de Ciron. Hered. §. 39) ; and so in 
all cases where a person was apprehensive of omitting any 
honour due to the dead-(Harpocr. s. v. e€yyntys). He 
was consulted when it was not known in what way the 
death of a slave ought to be avenged upon the author 
of it (Plat. Euthyph. p. 4). In such cases the Exegete 
pointed out the lawful course and gave wholesome advice. 
(eEnyouvrat Ta voutma, Tapawovaw ta cupdopa, Dem. c. 
Euerget. p. 1160.) This office of the Exegetz clearly shews 
how closely the law of blood was connected at Athens with 
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religious rites and ordinances. Even the Areopagus had 
unwritten laws in its keeping (@ypada vopuima, Dem. c. 
Aristocr. p. 646), although it was a fundamental principle 
in the jurisdiction of the Attic courts to admit none but 
written or statute law, and charge the right use of it upon 
the conscience of the Judges. 

75. The Exegesis presupposes oral precepts, which in 
the earlier times can scarcely have been any thing else than 
family tradition, similar to that on which the Etruscan dis- 
cipline was conducted, only that the latter was a far more 
laborious and extensive study than the jus sacrum of the 
Athenians. This custom of family tradition existed every 
where among the ancients, especially in noble families; and 
- accordingly we find that at Athens the Eupatride were in 
the first instance the Exegete of the sacred law (Plut. Thes. 
25); nay, even in the Roman period there were Eupatridic 
Exegete (e€ Evmwarpidwv e€yynrai, Corp. Inscr. n. 765). 
The Eupatridse were no association or body, and it is 
difficult to say by whom they were nominated; perhaps by 
the Ephetz elected from the old families: at all events the 
Ephetze were closely connected with that ancient court. As 
the latter body had the power of sanctioning the expiation 
of blood, so the superintendence of its performance devolved 
upon the former (Tim. Lex. s.v. e&yyn7val). Hence Doro- 
theus, in his work on “The Hereditary Usages of the Eu- 
patride,” treated of the purification of suppliants, that is, 
homicides who had made atonement for blood'. The principal 
points upon which this Exegesis of the Eupatridie families 
turned, were the burial of the dead and the law of blood; 


1. In giving this title to the work I have assumed that the reading év rots 
tov EYIATPIAQON (for OYTATPIAQN) warpios in Atheneus 1x. 410, a, will 
be deemed more probable than the emendation @YTAAIAQN proposed by Lobeck. 
For although the Phytalide, according to the legend of Theseus, also had the 
superintendence of purifications, their wdérp:a could scarcely have furnished matter 
enough for a separate work. 
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whereas that of the sacerdotal families had to do rather with 
the particular services over which they presided. Thus the 
Eleusinian Eumolpide exercised an Exegesis of unwritten 
customs’, which seems to have been partly transferred by 
them to other hands*®, and the principles of which were no 
doubt contained in the work on. the “ Traditional Customs of 
the Eumolpide” published in the time of Cicero*. The other 
sacerdotal families at Eleusis also had the Exegetic office in 
certain cases‘. . 
_ 46. If in this way every religious service had its own 
peculiar rites requiring for their performance a certain degree 
of information, which might be handed. down by Exegesis, 
this was more particularly the case with the cultus of Apollo, 
inasmuch as it principally involved the rites. of atonement 
and purification. As Athens derived the conditions of atone- 
ment for blood from the decrees of the Pythian God, so also 
the three Ewegete, who presided at. Athens over the purifi- 
cation of blood-guilty persons, were elected, or at least their 
election was ratified, by the Delphic Oracle (av@0ypnora, 
Timsus).. The office of Exegesis is quite as much Apollo’s 
property as that of. prophecy. Plato in his ideal state will 
_ have no other Exegetes consulted respecting the erection of 
“temples and the founding of the cultus of Gods, of heroes, 
and of the dead, than the national God, Apollo of Delphi 
(Polit. 1v. p. 427). But in his practical state he would have 
Exegetse elected by the individual tribes, with the sanction 
and concurrence of the Delphian God, to expound the sacred 
law derived from Delphi (Legg. vi. p. 759), and to define 
the religious rites (Il. v1. p. 775. VIII. p. 828. x11. p. 958), 
but especially to preside over all ceremonies of atonement 
‘and purification®. : 
1. Lys. adv. Andoc. §. 10. 
a. éEnyntrs é& Eipodriday Plut. x. Orat. 12, p. 256 sqq. Corp. Inser. n. 392. 
3. Cf. Varro de L. L. V. §. 98. 4. Andoc, de Myst. §. 115 sq. 
5 


. Legg. vir. p. 845, 1x. p. 865. 871, 873. x1. p. 916. Cf. Ruhnken ad Timawam, 
p. lll. 
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These conceptions pervade the entire scene which gave 
rise to this disquisition. Apollo, the paternal God of the 
Athenians, (sravppos), who always announces the truth to 
them, appears before the Areopagites to instruct them, as 
Exegetes, on the important duty of avenging blood incumbent 
on Orestes, and to convince them that this duty to the father 
required the sacrifice of the mother, as not being in a manner 
so near of kin to Orestes. Subtle as this plea appears, espe- 
cially in the form in which Atschylus puts it, it was probably 
very much in the spirit and character of the arguments in 
complex cases. Apollo thus performs the service Orestes 
required of him: he explains the circumstances which justified 
the act (579); and so also on a former occasion, in his in- 
junctions to Orestes to commit the act, he assumed the office 
of Exegetes by explaining to him the duty of vengeance (565). 
The appearance of Apollo in that capacity is artfully ac- 
counted for by the Poet’s making Orestes beg the Exegesis 
of him only on his own account (579), with the intention of 
afterwards laying before the Judges the information obtained 
and appealing to that evidence (583), for at Athens it was 
only the individual parties themselves, and not the Judges, 
who consulted that source of information. But this cir- 
cuitous mode of proceeding is avoided by Apollo’s addressing 
himeelf at once to the court of Areopagites and pointing out 
to them the right of the case (584). 


p. 111, where however the whole of the above is referred to the éfnyeto@a: of the 
payres, which has nothing at all to do with the matter in question. 


AA 


III. RELIGIOUS POINT OF VIEW. 


A. THE ERINNYES. 


a. Meaning of the Name, and Mythic conception of the 
Erinnyes. 


71. Iw the Arcadian dialect, which undoubtedly retained 
many archaisms, the word épivvev, we are told, signified to 
be wrothk'. But the term was certainly never used in so 
general a sense in the Greek language,——a language in which, 
the further we trace it up, the more we find of intuitive 
distinctness of expression for all motions, as well mental as 
corporeal. It will be better to give at once an accurate 
definition of the term epevvvs, or more correctly epwis?: it 
is the feeling of deep offence, of bitter displeaswre, when sacred 
rights belonging to us are impiously violated by persons who 
ought’ most to have respected them. The earliest Greek 
Poets, in whom we find the idea in its most cultivated de- 
vélopement, attribute Erinnyes more especially to the father, 
mother, and elder brother; these in particular entertain such 
feelings of resentment upon the violation of pious duties 
claimed by them as their natural right; for instance, when 
they meet with ill-treatment, or even when due respect is not 
paid them*®. But the poor man, the beggar as well as the 
suppliant, being from his situation entitled to a hospitable 
reception in more wealthy families, if instead of that he — 


1. Paus. vitr. 25.4. Etym. M. p. 374. 1. 
2. Herm. ad Antigon. Ed. 3tia. Pref. p. x1x. sqq. 
3. Vid. Il, xr. 204. xx. 412. Od. x1. 279. 
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meet with insolent treatment, also has his Erinnyes; a trait 
exhibiting the humanity of the aneient Greeks in the most 
pleasing point of view’. Afterwards the term was used in a 
more restricted signification; parricide more especially calls 
forth an Erinnys, and schylus also attributes. one to the 
heinous crime of a man’s neglecting his duty as avenger of 
blood’. The sensible manifestation of the Erinnys is 4ra°: 
the long-suppressed feeling of deep offence bursts forth in 
sudden imprecations, frequently on apparently slight pro- 
vocations. For instance old Q&dipus, after long endurance 
of extreme impiety towards himself’ from his sons, at last 
eurses them when he finds they have forcibly possessed them- 
selves of the family jewels, and when they neglect to give him 
the honorary portion of the sacrifice which was due to him. 
The Erinnys is indeed conceivable without Ara, inasmuch as 
it admits of being stifled in the heart; but still the two notions 
bear so close an affinity to each other, that Aischylus seems 
perfectly justified in designating the Erinnyes by the title 
of ‘Apai’. , 


78. Onx of the distinguishing features of that ancient 
period, in which the Greek and other Popular Religions ori- 
ginated together with the Poetry which sprung up from them, 
was that it contemplated all intellectual life, nay, life in 
general, as the unintermitted working, not of individual forces 
and causes, but of higher supernatural agents, and viewed 
man for the most part merely as the focus in which those 
active powers were concentred and manifested. That feeling 
of painful mortification and just resentment, originally termed 
€pivus, is not merely an instigation and arousing of certain 


a. Od. xvii. 475. 5. Choeph. 281. cf. 396. 641. 
6 dprioacGa Epwis. Od. 11. 135. Cf. Il. 1x. 454. 571. 
7. Eum. 395. Cf. Sept. 70. 707. 773. 962. Klausen, Theologum, sch. p. 49, sq. 
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deities to avenge and to punish, but is rather in itself of a 
divine nature and of miraculous energy; it is exhibited 
in a manner as an act of the existence of divine beings as 
eternal as the laws of nature out of which that resentful 
feeling arose. In order to perceive the perfect identity sub- 
sisting between the resentment of offended parents and the 
Goddess Erinnys we need only compare with one another 
the expressions: Ts unTpos "Eptvias efarrorivats (Il. xx1. 412), 
and, adyea...d0ca TE NT pos ’ Epvues exteXcovoww (Od. xt. 280), 
and also, idpvcavTo ex Ocomporiou ‘Epwvvwy rev Aaiov te Kat 
"Ordtrrddew tpov (Herodot. 1v. 149)'. 

The Erinnys atoned for and the Erinnys that brings the 
mischief are undoubtedly one and the same in these expres- 
sions, and both of them, with the same verbal construction, 
are attributed to the individuals offended and incensed; al- 
though we modern Grammarians, on whom the capital letter 
at the beginning of proper names imposes the hard task of 
deciding on the point, suppose the existence of a Goddess only 
under the latter mode of expression, and under the former 
merely conceive the idea of a human passion. For us a chasm 
has disunited what was originally one and inseparable; and 
the difference between the mythico-poetical, and the so-called 
rational or philosophical view of the Universe,—a difference 
which at first did not exist at all, and when it had arisen 
was little felt and heeded by the old Epic and Lyric 
Poets,—makes it imperative on us, forsooth, to look well 
to our small letters and capitals. 

Such expressions as, ‘the Erinnyes of the Mother,—of 
Laius,” serve also to shew how little the original use of ‘the 
word warrants the notion of a definite number of Erinnyes, 
and how unfair it is to require of Aeschylus that he should 
bring but three on his stage. This number can no more be 


1. Compare also Asch. Choeph. 911. 1050. Soph. Cid. C. 1299. 1434. Paus. vitr. 
34.2. 1x. 6.8. 
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established upon the authority of any poet prior to Euripides, 
than the mention of the well-known names, Alecto, Tisiphone, 
and Megzera, can be found in any writers previous to the 
Alexandrines. Had Eschylus, however, been induced by any 
motive to restrict himself to that number, he would undoubt- 
edly somewhere or other have placed its significance in a 
prominent point of view, as Euripides does in the Orestes 
(v. 402. 1666), although he too by the way makes no scruple 
of assuming elsewhere a greater number. (Iph. T. 961, sqq). 
79. Now it is quite natural for mythic conceptions in 
the process of their growth to be externally arrested, as 
though congealed into fixity of shape, and thus to be invested 
with a significance extended far beyond that which they 
inherently possess. The Erinnyes, which originally have 
their existence only in that feeling of affront, are conceived 
as existing independently by themselves, as ever wakeful 
and active avenging Spirits, as [lowai; and by this name 
in fact A’schylus designates them. Nevertheless the account 
given of their origin in Hesiod’s Theogony adheres most 
strictly to the original signification of the word. The outrage 
committed by Cronus on his father Uranus is the very first in- 
vasion on the rights of consanguinity; the Erinnyes themselves 
owe their origin to this outrage: they are in the first instance 
Erinnyes of Uranus, and so in fact they are called in another 
passage’. On the other hand the Erinnyes make their ap- 
pearance more as independent beings, as early as Homer and 
Hesiod. According to these Poets the violation of oaths, ori-- 
ginally perhaps as an insult to the God by whose name the oath 
was taken, was punished by them. Even in the realms below 
they chastise the perjured*, an office which otherwise belonged 
to Hades and Proserpine‘, as appears from old forms of oaths. 
And by the way these very forms are alone sufficient to prove 


2. Theogon. 472. 3. Il. x1x. 260. Comp. Hes. Days and Works, 803. 
4. Th. rrr. 278. 
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that the Homeric conception of a. spectral sham-existence 
held by departed heroes in the nether world, without feeling 
and consciousness, was not the general popular belief. 

Moreover, the darkness-haunting Erinnys appears. several 
times in Homer’ as bewildering the mind and thereby driving 
persons into misfortune, probably because such a derangement 
of the mind was frequently consequent upon the conscious- 
ness of having violated the most sacred duties’. So aleo 
they are often represented by the Tragedians in the general 
character of retributive and harmful beings, who inflict chas- 
_ tisement on the criminal in every way; as, by expulsion 
from human society, by the pangs of conscience, and by 
torments in the lower world. Indeed the conception of the 
Erinnyes as workers of mischief is so generalized, that 
even persons sent apparently for the destruction of the 
human race, like Helen and Medea, and usually called ada- 
aTopes, are also denominated Erinnyes*; and even by Aischy- 
lus presentiments of misfortune and mischief-boding strains 
are termed ‘“ Dirges and Pseans of the Erinnyes*.” 

These remarks arose out of the definition of the term 
Erinnys in its original meaning, and were intended to draw 
attention to the fact, how greatly this signification, under 
the shape it has assumed in Mythology, loses in internal 
precision in proportion to its external expansion. But this 
individual signification of the term does not by any means 
lead to a train of conceptions connected with the Erinnyes, 
such as are mainly required. for the understanding of our 
tragedy ; for this purpose we must trace back to its source 
the idea of the Erinnyes as great and venerable Goddesses 
(Seuvai Oeai, as they were called at Athens*), an idea 


Il. x1x. 87. Od. xv. 234. 2. Cf. the ppevwy ’Epivis. Soph. Antig. 603. 
Agam. 729. Soph. El. 1080. Eur. Orest. 1386. Med. 1286. 


Ag. 631. 964. cf. 1090. 1562. 
On Yeuvai, as proper name of the Furies at Athens, cf. Osann ad Philemon. 
p- 162. . and M eineke ad Menandar, p. 346, with reference to Creuzer, Symbol. rv. p. 327. 
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founded on a more extensive system of views and thoughts, 
and manifested in legends and religious. rites and ceremonies. 


b. Cultus of the Erinnyes and Eumenides or Semne. 


80. The widely diffused and noted religious service of 
the Erinnyes or Eumenides, or the Venerable Goddesses, as 
they were usually designated at Athens, can hardly be un- 
derstood, if one comprise those beings under the class of 
divinities attached to individual circumstances of life or states 
of mind (as Ate, Eris, and many others). On the contrary 
there are a great many traces in the worship of those deities 
which shew that the Erinnyes, in the system of religions that 
had taken root in the different districts of Greece, were neither 
more nor less than a particular form of the great Goddesses 
who rule the Earth and the lower world and send up the 
blessings of the year, namely Demeter and Cora. This must 
be understood to mean that these deities, so mild and benign 
on the one hand, are withal—either, in mythological con- 
nexion, by means of adverse divinities, or, in more ethic 
conception, by means of human crimes and misdeeds which 
confound the very ordinances of nature—perverted into re- 
sentful, destructive deities. In very ancient times there ex- 
isted in Greece a widely-extended cultus of the Thelpusian, 
or Tilphossian Demeter-Erinnys, and in the time of Pausanias 
it still maintained its station at Thelpusa in Arcadia, where 
Demeter was worshipped as the Goddess of Earth indignant 
against Poseidon, the God of Water, (the God who deluges 
the earth in winter with floods and torrents). Under the 
same form she was designated at Phigalia, another place in 
Arcadia, by the name of the Black Goddess. There are 
evident traces of this idea of the Demeter-Erinnys to be 
found in various places, but the point where it appears most 
prominently is in the fundamental characteristics of the old 
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legend concerning the Cadmean Kings of Thebes, and its 
antiquity is evinced by the very circumstance of its being 
contained in those primary characteristics. I will endeavour to 
delineate the grand and simple features of this legend in such a 
way as to render them clear to the attentive reader. Recent 
investigations have paved the way, and scarcely any thing more 
is required than to combine the results already obtained, in 
order to recover those primeval conceptions from which a con- 
siderable portion of tragic Poetry originally emanated. 


81. THEBEs, as the old legend goes, the fair city in the 
green, irriguous, fruitful plain, was a favourite abode of the 
Goddess of Earth and her daughter, but withal a memorial 
of her inevitable resentment when injured. Demeter and 
Cora, mother and daughter, founded Thebes’, Jupiter having 
made a present of the land to Cora on her marriage with 
Hades*; and they had a joint-founder in Cadmus (Har- 
monia’s consort), who is now ascertained to have been 
regarded by the earliest Greeks as a God of form and order, 
a Hermes who brings harmony and consistency out of con- 
fusion. But before he could found Thebes Cadmus had 
to slay the Dragon, begotten by Ares the God of War with 
Erinnys Tilphossa*, i. e. the resentful, offended Demeter 
worshipped at Tilphossa; and from the sowing of this dra- 
gon’s teeth springs the new Cadmean race of men. 

This dragon, which is a main figure in the Theban 
mythology, is obviously symbolic of the rancour cherished 
by a gloomy power of nature. Demeter is Erinnys even be- 
fore she is irritated by -mankind, and, as is the case in all 
profound Theogonies, Evil is conceived to have had a pre- 
vious existence in a higher world and a more universal 


1. Eurip. Phen. 694. Schol. 2. Euphorion in the Scholl. 
3. Schol. Antigon. 126. 
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course of nature before it bore fruit in the human race. 
To the men of early ages there seemed to reside in the 
eternal powers of nature, from the very beginning of things, 
an aspect calculated to excite fear and horror: if in the fine 
and fruitful season of the year all seems appeased and tran- 
quillized, yet in the winter-storms and ever recurring terrors 
of nature the suppressed malevolence bursts forth anew. The 
gracious consort of the celestial God, the mother whose womb 
pregnant with blessings gives birth to the gentle child Cora, 
is withal the hideous malevolent bride of hostile. powers. 
The settlers in the thick forests about Dirce must have 
been first acquainted with Demeter under her character of 
Erinnys, and could not have recognized in her the gentle 
bountiful’ Goddess till after they had succeeded in draining 
the marshes, clearing away the forests, and converting them 
into productive fields. This latter era is represented in the 
person of Cadmus’s son Polydorus (the Rich in Blessing), 
with whom the nocturnal Goddess of the Depth (Nycteis, 
daughter of Nycteus son of Chthonius, identical perhaps with 
Demeter-Europa) was united in marriage and shared the 
blessings of her favour, as Demeter with Iasion. Simi- 
larly the daughters of Cadmus and their sons unfold to us a 
system of natural Gods, all of whom are only different aspects 
ef one and the same Dionysus. But although the dragon is 
slain, still its wrathful spite* continues to influence the whole 
course of the 'Fheban Mythic History. Cadmus himself, in 
order to appease it, had to serve the dragon’s father (in 
conformance with the law concerning bloodshed) for a term 
of eight years*, and is said to have been himself metamor- 
phosed into a dragon and to have instigated barbarian nations 
(the Encheleans) to ravage his native country. Continual 
vicissitudes of exalted fortune and deep misfortune are cha- 
racteristic features in the legend of the Cadmean kings, and 


4. urjuina Spdxovros. s. Cf. also Phot, Lex. Kadueta vinn. 
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are largely displayed by Pindar in his second Olympian 
Ode, as the destiny of the race even down to the history 
of his own times. | 

82. ~Bat- with Zaiws the ruling agency of Demeter 
Erianys begins to manifest itself more as the peeuliar des- 
tiny of the Cadmean family. The original curse .attaching 
to the race begets parricide, incest, fratricide; and the 
order of the physical world being turned topsy-turvy along 
with that of the moral world, barrenness, famine and pes- 
tilence go side by side with them. (£dipus is altogether 
a victim of Erinnys, born to ruin his whole race by his 
‘euree. According to the common legend he was fostered 
an. the inhospitable mount -Citheron, called by Hermesianax 
the abode of the Erinnyes’; similarly as of Orestes it was 
told that he was born on the festival-day of Demeter- 
Erinnys®. But the end of Q£dipus’s life was in perfect 
accordance with the commencement of it, the main idea in 
the old legend being, that the grievously afflicted Oédipus, 
after the fulfilment of his allotted doom, was to find rest 
in the sanctuary of Demeter-Erinnys, the deity who had 
persecuted him through life, but was now at last reconciled 
to him. According to the Theban legend it was the 
Eteonic Temple of Demeter (unquestionably a Demeter- 
Erinnys) that gave him shelter; which Temple was situated 
by mount Cith@ron at the southern boundary of the The- 
ban domain. And no doubt. the meaning of: the oracle was, 
that Cidipus was ‘to find a burial-place on the frontiers of 
the country: as a parricide it was .not allowable for him to 
lie within the confines of his home, and yet (the reason for 
which will appear in the sequel) he was to be buried not 
far from his natiye land‘. | 


1. In Ps, Plutarch de Fluv. 2, 3. 2. Ptolem. Heph. in Phot. p. 247. H. 


3. Schol. (Ed. Col, 91. The tale related there is partly fictitious, in order to 
account for (Edipus’s tomb coming into a Temple of Demeter. 


4. See Soph. Ged. Col. 399. 785. cf. (ed. T. 422. 
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83. After the calamity and overthrow of Thebes, scat- 
tered bands of Cadmeans were the means of diffusing their 
native traditions, as well as those of QO£dipus’s burial-place, 
far and wide, and constantly in close connexion: with the 
cultus of the Erinnyes. To Attica they were carried per- 
haps by the Cadmean race of the Gephyreans, who were 
received and naturalized there; and several traces of them 
existed in different parts. In the first place there was 
shewn in. Athens itself a tomb of Cfdipus in the sanctuary 
of the Semne between the Areopagus . and the citadel’. 
In the next place we find in an Attic demus, (the Colonus 
Hippius), together with another sepulchre of C&dipus, the 
entire group of that eultus from which the leading ideas 
in the Theban mythi are derived. Here too, as at the 
Arcadian Thelpusa, the God of the waters, Poseidon Hip- 
pius, is worshipped in juxta-position with the Semne‘*, who 
beyond doubt were originally identical with Demeter . and 
her daughter worshipped at that very same place. — For 
whereas the legend handled by Sophocles assigns to (dipus: 
a resting-place in the sanctuary of the Semns or Eumenides 
at Colonus’, an Attic collector of legends® tells of his ap- 
plying as a suppliant for protection to Demeter of Colonus. 
Euripides makes Poseidon Hippius the sheltering deity®.. 
Opposed to Demeter Erinnys in the service of the Colonians 
‘was probably the blooming verdant Demeter, (EvxAo0s), 
whose Temple mentioned. by Sophocles (1600) must be con- 
ceived in the vicinity, but on a different hill from that of 
Colonus. In other respects also every thing on this spot 
implied connexion and intercourse with the infernal world.. 
It was an ancient notion’ that the entrance to the abyss of 


‘5. See Paus. 1.28.7. Val. Max, v. 3. ext. 3, where the locality is clearly defined. 
6. At Capua too there was an ades Neptuni cum Cerere Erinny. Gruter 
p. 195, 16, if rightly explained by Reinesius. | 
7. Also according to Apollod. 111. 5,9. 8. Androtion in Schol, Od. x1. 271. 
9, Phen, 1721. ’ 10. Hesiod Theog. 811, Il, vir. 15. 
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Tartarus was enclosed with a brazen threshold, and there 
was shewn near Colonus, on the sacred road to Eleusis, a 
chasm furnished with a flight of brazen steps, called yaxeos 
ovdes and xadxdzous odos, which was regarded as a portal 
or threshold to the lower world, and through which Hades 
was said to have borne off Cora’. Like many other sanc- 
tuaries of Chthonic deities this too was considered as a 
pledge of welfare to Athens, as the basis and stay of her 
prosperity (€pecu ‘AOnvov, 58). In this vicinity, according 
to the local tradition, it was ordained that Gidipus should 
close a life devoted to the Erinnyes; nay the very Erinnyes 
themselves are said by Euphorion to have conducted him 
hither along the path of destiny*®. It was from that abyss, 
according to the Colonian legend, that the thunders of the 
subterranean Jove pealed forth the summons to Mdipus, 
whom Hermes and Cora had conducted to that spot (1548, 
1590); it was there he was supposed to have departed from 


1. See particnlarly Soph. 1589. Schol. 57. 1059. 1590. The Scholiast also takes 
the xotios xparip, v. 1593, for a cavern. I am of opinion it was the vessel into 
which Theseus and Peirithous were said to have cut the o@dy:a, previous to their 
descending together into the infernal regions: perhaps too the vessel had some form 
of oath inscribed on it. Comp. Eurip. Suppl. 1202. Mention is made too by Pau- 
sanias of a shrine dedicated to both heroes at Colanus: and the reason why it was 
erected at that place was hecause the entrance to the subterranean world was 
said to be there. The observations by Reisig, Enarr. p. cxciv, do not treat of 
the locality of Colonus: and in some other points also, even with the admirable 
work of that talented scholar, the topography in the Cdipus Colonus still requires 
more accurate investigation. With respect to the scene of the (dipus, it is espe- 
cially to be remarked that it is laid near the boundaries of the Cerameans and 
Colonians; on one side was seen, in the vicinity of the Academy, the Temple of 
Prometheus and that of Athena with the sacred olive-trees, on the other the hill of 
Colonus with the Temple of Poseidon; and between them the grove of the Semne. 
The ydAxeoe obdds must be conceived on the further side of this grove, by which 
means v.57 and 1590 may be reconciled. The ayriverpoyr Bijua, Vv. 192, on which 
CEdipus sits down, is a fence or wall about the grove resembling rough masses of rock. 

2. There is no doubt that Euphorien in the passage cited by the Schol. on Gd. C. 
681, had instead of dpyijra something equivalent to rév dpynra Kodwvdv. Accord- 
ingly, with some assistance from Meineke (Fragm. 52), only taking Evevides for 
a gloss, I would arrange the passage thus: 


Iipowpo dé pw dacwrAHres ddetlouévyny ayov olnov 
TjAogor (?) els dpyira Cuvyarpidéat Pépxuvos 
"AvOeor(?) vapxicoote émiarepées mAoKaptoas. 
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the land of the living; but even after death, when reconciled 
with the Gods below, he was thought to preside over the 
country as a powerful and bountiful tutelary deity*. His 
burial-place, though concealed beneath the earth and un- 
known even to the natives, was esteemed an invisible and 
mysterious Palladium to the whole region, especially in the 
war with the Thebans, who had expelled the unfortunate 
sufferer. ‘The ancients were not unacquainted with the idea, 
although it is mostly held very much in the background, 
that great suffering purifies and refines human nature. The 
eradication of selfishness, the entire self-sacrifice which afflic- 
tion produces in noble souls was felt even by the heathen 
ancients to be an approximation to a divine nature, and 
hence those victims of Erinnys are exalted, after death, to 
the rank of Gods. The same ideas attached also to Orestes, 
and are significantly noticed in our Tragedy (7387): even 
his corpse was for that reason transferred by the Spartans 
from their frontier-town Tegea (where he had taken refuge 
as a fugitive) to their own city; nay, at a later period the 
ashes of Orestes were even reckoned among the seven 
pledges of prosperity to Rome. 

84. These profound legends of C&dipus’s grave, which 
must have been known to the Colonian Sophocles from his 
earliest years, have been made by this noblest and most pleas- 
ing of Poets the subject of a Tragedy on which, according to 
very authentic testimony, he was employed towards the end 
of his life, so that it was first produced on the stage by 
his grandson, the younger Sophocles, Ol. 94. 34. CE&dipus 


3. This is implied in the expression éy xatp@ rots {wot Tis yopas Aristid. Or. 
Plat. 11. p. 172. Cf. Lobeck Aglaoph. p. 280. 

4. It is remarkable that, as AEschylus admitted three actors for the first time 
in his last trilogy, the Orestea, so again Sophocles did not add a fourth till the 
end of his career, in the (dipus at Colonus. The reason why the metre in this 
play is more carefully attended to than in other later ones of Sophocles is suffi- 


ciently explained by the especial pains bestowed by the Poet on this his favourite . 


_ composition, whereas the other plays of later date were compowest more rapidly than 
the 
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arrives, blinded and exiled, an emblem of the deepest misery, 
at Attica: there he finds himself unexpectedly in the grove 
of the Semnez, which the God foretold him was to be the 
goal of all his sufferings. Although the horror that seizes 
on all who hear his name is near causing his immediate 
expulsion from the country, yet he presently meets with 
compassion, and the hospitable reception proffered him is an 
act of so much the greater generosity, as the oracles, on the 
strength of which he promises the Athenians increased bless- 
ings from their reception of him, exhibit but dim predic- 
tions devoid of clear and definite meaning. The action is 
now rapidly unfolded; mighty by virtue of the salvation 
he is to impart after death, secure by virtue of Athens’ 
hospitality, he repels all the violent importunity and mean 
intreaties with which he is assailed by Creon of Thebes 
and his own son Polynices, in their efforts to secure for 
themselves the salvation expected from his grave. Released 
even in his life-time from the throng of human passions, 
he triumphs over those who with avaricious eagerness are 
bent upon winning him over to themselves, and with sub- 
lime composure and enthusiasm welcomes death, thenceforth 
to assume the character of a mysteriously operating divi- 
nity, producing never-failing weal to the country in which 
he had obtained rest and reconciliation with the Erinnyes. 
Thus is this tragedy the triumph of misery and suffering 
over human strength and arrogance, a transformation of what 
in human estimation seems lamentable and piteous into god- 
like sublimity, a mystic transfiguration of death; a tragedy 
wherein, moreover, every one who has any feeling for the 
language of the heart will recognise in many legible cha- 
racters, not haply a tale foreign to the Poet, but his own 
the earlier ones, since he is said to have written 32 dramas in 26 years, wp to 
the Antigone, and 81 dramas in 34 years, after the Antigone. Arguments drawn 


from the form are often employed in the present day with too great confidence, 
as though they rested on a physical necessity. 
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feelings at a period of life when he experienced much that 
was painful and vexatious from his immediate kindred, and 
was looking forward to death as a longed-for time of rest. 
True it is, that the composition of this tragedy deviates widely 
from that of all the rest, the solution, so to speak, not being 
at the conclusion, but pervading the whole, nearly as in the 
last piece of an Afschylean trilogy; yet the Q£dipus at 
Colonus is nevertheless, by virtue of the dramatic expression 
of morally-religious ideas,——not from the merely accessory 
political and patriotic allusions,_-a Tragedy in the highest 
sense of the word’. 

85. Thus the Demeter-Erinnys has again received her 
victim CEdipus to her bosom: but more severe is the doom of 
Thebes, the city once so beloved of Gods. Against it the 
Goddess conducts “Acpacros, the Inevitable, a male personifi- 
cation of Adrastea-Nemesis, to whom Adrastus is said to have 
erected several temples. He rides the terrible Thelpusaic 
steed Arion*®, in whose name Ares the father of the Dragon 
re-appears. This Arion is quite a symbolic creature connect- 
ed with the cultus of the Tilphossian or Thelpusaic Demeter’. 
The genuine popular legend of Demeter-Erinnys herself, as 
Poseidon’s forced bride, having given birth to it was gathered 
by Pausanias in Arcadian Thelpusa. The Iliad touches on — 
this legend with its wonted delicacy (xx111, 346); the Thebaid, 
which was composed not long after the Homeric age, makes 
Poseidon and Erinnys the parents of Arion at the Beeotian 
fountain Tilphossa.. Later writers mostly endeavour to soften 


1. Cf.§.97. The mysticism occurring in the Cdipus of Eschylus (Eustatius 
on Arist. Eth. Nicom. 111. 2.) probably had reference to Demeter-Erinnys, who is 
perhaps there made more clearly prominent than in the Eumenides. 


2. Antimachus in Paus. v111. 25, 3, 4, and Schol. in Aristoph. Comeed. Ed. Dind. 
Vol, 111. p. 418. 

3. Adrastus, who had a ‘Hpwoy at Colonus, was said to have drawn up his horses 
there on his flight (eluara Avypa pépwv civ ’Apelou xvavoxairn, Thebais in Paus. 
vit. 25, 5); and that is the reason, perhaps, why Colonus is called in the old oracle 
twwow Kxotwvds. (Schol. Ged. C. 57. 712. Etym. M. s. v. ‘Iorwia). 
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down the harshness and singularity of this legend, and ascribe 
the birth of Arion either to Demeter under the assumed form 
of an Erinnys', or to Earth, occupying in mystic legends the 
place of Demeter*, or to one of the Erinnyes*. Arion is 
called, by the same epithet as Poseidon himself, a black-maned 
horse‘; whence also Adrastus himself was called Kyanippus, 
an appellation early converted by Mythology, after its usual 
fashion, into a son of Adrastus. He is the fleetest of all 
steeds, and therefore must naturally be victorious in every 
race, as in the aywvy celebrated by Adrastus and the Argives 
previous to the expedition in honour of the righteously. 
dispensing Jove (the Neues Zevs). Adrastus, the inevitable 
Avenger, mounted on this black-maned and fleetest of steeds 
and heading the expedition of the Argive army against sinful 
Thebes in the name and by the mandate of the guardian 
Goddess of Thebes, now appearing in the character of an 
Erinnys, is a picture of primeval antiquity drawn by a bold 
and grand fancy, whereas the Iliad and Odyssee are evidently. 
the far later fruits of a much more gentle and tempered 
spirit. 

This time, however, vengeance does not overtake the 
transgressors at Thebes; possibly because, as schylus 
represents it, the assailants themselves are heaven-storming 
boasters, and that Nemesis is sure to follow crime, though 
usually late; or because, as Euripides recounts unquestionably 
from very ancient tradition, the youth Menceceus® gave himself 
up a voluntary sacrifice to the Dragon, in whom the anger of 
Demeter-Erinnys was revived. Here we learn, that at the 
walls of Thebes there was a temple sacred to the Dragon, 
having in it a deep cavern said to have been the dragon’s 


1. Apollodorus, with Tzetzes. 2. Antimachus. s. Hesych. s, v. ’Apelwy. 
4. ‘Apeiwy xvavoxairns in Hes. Shield 120, and in the Thebaid. 


5. Mevoxeds is the Self-sacrificer, the Home-stayer, in opposition to those who 
avoid sacrifice by flight, in the Laphystian cultus. Cf. §. 55. 
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lair. No doubt at a later period expiatory sacrifices were 
offered there from time to time. From that delay the sons 
were the first to suffer retribution for the sins of their fathers. 
Adrastus returns, like a Ilowy, in the second generation, and 
this time under better auspices: the ’Eziryovo: fulfil the work 
allotted to their fathers, and Thersander the son of Polynices 
comes forward as an avenger, a Ticauevos, an appellation 
which in this case again, just as in that of the son of Orestes, 
and of Alcmzon’s daughter Tisiphone, from being the epithet 
of the father became the proper name of the son. 

So intimate is the intellectual coherency which the men 
of earlier generations perceived in this primeval history of 
Thebes,—so powerful was the Idea in that age, that it found 
no difficulty in appropriating and assimilating to itself the 
external facts. For it is scarcely possible for any one utterly 
to deny the Argive expedition, however little we are warrarited 
to regard Adrastus and Amphiaraus as real persons. Thebes 
did really lie desolate till it was raised anew by the Beeotians ; 
merely a borough below the old town, called Hypothebes, 
existed in the intervemng period. At the same time there 
were Cadmeans in various districts of Greece, and under the 
most various names. 


86. TuIs episodical exposition was designed to shew how 
Demeter, as a punient Power, as Erinnys, is the predominant. 
principle in the Theban legends. At the same time one sees 
quite clearly how it was that subsequently, when the mention 
of Demeter, as a wrathful Goddess, was shunned with a feeling 
of dread, the once widely-extended cultus of the Tilphossian 
or Delphusian Demeter-Erinnys came to be obscured, and the 
Erinnyes, as independent divinities, succeeded in their place. 


6. Phen. 945, 1024. 1335. Philostr. Imagg. 1, 4, 
Cec 
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Hence in later times there are only isolated traces to be 
found of their original identity. For instance, at Phlya, 
an Attic borough with ancient temples to the divinities of 
Earth, we find that Demeter the beneficent, Zeus the God 
of possession, Athena Tithrone, Cora the first-born, and the 
Semnze were worshipped in conjunction. Moreover, in the 
sanctuary of the Semnz at Athens the statues of these divi- 
nities were placed with those of Pluto, Hermes, and Earth, 
(a fact attested by Pausanias); so that here, if we take the 
Semnz for Demeter and Cora, the usual cirele of the Chthonic 
deities is complete. At Potnize in the Theban territory, besides 
Demeter and Cora, who are pre-eminently called [ora 
(although Erinnys is also addressed by that title, Eum. 911), 
the Potniades were worshipped'; but that is the designation 
given by Enuripides to the Erinnyes’. Moreover in the sa- 
crificial and religious rites of the Potniz—to give that title 
to the Eleusinian deities—and of the Semne in Attica there 
are several very striking points of coincidence; for instance, 
the Narcissus, the funeral-flower consecrated to Demeter and 
Cora®, forms also the garland of the Eumenides*, the grand- 
daughters of Phorcys; and again, at Athens the Erinnyes were 
clothed in blood-red garments (Eum. 982), and so also at Syracuse 
Demeter and Cora, as Thesmophorian Goddesses, wore purple 
robes, which were put on by persons about to take some 
dreadful oath®, From the above combinations I think there 
can be no doubt that—although indeed of itself the Erinnys, 
that feeling of deep affront, is of a divine nature—the Erinnyes 


1. Paus. 1x. 8, 1. Porson. 

2, Orest. 312, Euripides however calls the Erinnyes specially Potniades, as mad 
and maddening Goddesses, and in that sense the expression is frequently used by the 
Tragediaris, This I explain from the circumstance of their having possession of 
the Potnian Fountain, the waters of which caused phrenzy. It is mentioned by 
Pausanias, and was probably celebrated in the Glaucus Potnieus. 

3. Creuzet ad Plotin. de puler. Prepar. p. 48. 

4. According to Euphorion ; supr. §. 83. 

5 Plut. Dio. 56. Ebert. SueAXcwv, p. 32. 
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first acquired a noted and extensive cultus, and altogether 
more reality and personality, from the conception of both the 
great terrestrial and infernal deities, from whom come life 
and prosperity as well as ruin and death to mankind, as 
offended and angry Beings, wherever mortal deeds have 
violated those sacred and eternal laws of nature. 

87. The circumstance also of the Erinnyes being re- 
garded, after the appeasement of their wrath, as benevolent, 
bountiful deities, cannot be perfectly understood except in 
this view. The name of Ewmenides, implying the above, was 
strictly speaking native at Sicyon®, not at Athens, where 
under the title of Semn@ was comprised the collective being 
of those Goddesses. Hence it is that Afschylus, who 
emphatically calls them ceuvai’, never mentions the name of 
Eumenides so closely bearing on his subject, but particularly 
delights in designating the mild aspect of the Goddesses by 
the epithet eci@poves®, whilst succeeding Tragedians prefer 
using the title of Eumenides, which had in the meantime 
‘become more familiar, and is applied by Sophocles as a 
customary one to the Goddesses of Colonus’. This title of 
Eumenides, therefore, as well as that of “the White Goddesses,” 
usual in Arcadia, (9.62), is not, we may venture to assert, 
adequately explained by the meaning of the Erinnyes as above 


6. Paus. 11. 11, 4. with Siebelis’ Note. ; 7. v. 361. especially 993, 

8 vv. 946. 984. 

9. The Grammarians (Harpocration, Photius, Suidas, besides the argument to the 
Eumenides) state the purport of the Zschylean tragedy to be the metamorphosis of the 
Erinnyes into Ewmenides. On this account an hiatus has been supposed after v. 982, 
and in this passage it is thought Minerva gave the Erinnyes the appellation of Eu- 
menides. Of such an hiatus however there is no trace, and the insertion of the 
idea proposed would destroy the whole sense of the passage. But still less is it 
credible that Eschylus, who so frequently made use of the name of Erinnyes, should 
have shunned mentioning that of the Eumenides ont ef religious awe (Reisig Enarr. 
(Ed. Col. p. 35. de part. dy p. 124). After what has been said above, ought it not to 
be considered a matter of doubt, whether Aischylus himeelf gave the title of EY ME- 
NIAES to this third play of the Orestea, especially as the Chorus, from which the 
play still bears its name, retains the mask of the Erinnyes to the very conclusion (944), 
and was not, as has been supposed, matamorphosed externally into Eumenides. 
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developed; the curse of offended parents, or its equivalent, 
being in no way convertible by the removal of it into a 
benign, bountiful deity. For a satisfactory explanation of the 
term we must go back to the fundamental ideas in the 
Chthonic cultus, which represent death and ruin, as well as 
life and welfare, emanating from one and the same source. 
The transmutation of the Erinnyes into KEumenides formed 
in Greece an essential appurtenance to the legend of Orestes. 
The persecution of Orestes from country to country by his 
Mother’s Erinnyes, in the place of human vengeance, was no 
invention of Poet or Priest, but a Greek national tradition, 
which migrated betimes along with the cultus of the Erinnyes 
(§.62), and could scarcely have been unknown even to Homer’. 
Just in the same way the metamorphosis of the Erinnyes into 
Eumenides was attached in the national legend, the existence 
of which among the Mycenzans themselves we have already 
shewn (§. 62), to the liberation of Orestes from blood- 
guiltiness ; the deity who had persecuted Orestes now becomes 
a bounteous Being to him, and he himself is made a kind of 
Saint, so to speak, like Gidipus (§. 83). AEschylus has passed 
over in silence this reconciliation of Orestes with the Erinnyes. 
He contents himself with rescuing him from their power by 
the sentence of acquittal passed by the Areopagus, although 
in reality it was customary for propitiatory sacrifices to follow 
upon that acquittal (§. 67). A&schylus, however, does not let 
the wrath of the Erinnyes reach its highest pitch till after 
this sentence, and educes the mild nature of those divinities 


1. From Od. 111. 306 the incorrect inference has been drawn, that the Poet was 
not acquainted with the legend of the persecution of Orestes by the Erinnyes. In that 
passage the tale, in compliance with the enquiry of Telemachus, is continued by 
Nestor only down to the arrival of Menelaus at the funeral feast of gisthus and 
Clytemnestra. Now it was at this very funeral banquet, at the nocturnal collection 
of the bones from the ashes of the Rogus, that the Erinnyes fell on Orestes, according 
to the relation of Euripides (Or. 40. 398), which is apparently derived from very 
ancient sources. Owing to the loss of so many old epic poems, Stesichorus (Schol. 
Eur. Or. 268.) is the earliest authority for the persecution of Orestes by the Erin- 
nyes. 
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by the charm of Minerva’s eloquence and her promise of a 
cultus dedicated to them; whereupon their benedictory wishes, 
still without any mention of Orestes, are bestowed wholly on 
the city of Athens. The patriotic and poetical views, which 
gave this particular direction to the procedure of the play, are 
easily explained (cf. §. 99). 

88. This benedictory hymn of the propitiated Erinnyes 
exhibits a marked allusion to the affinity of these Goddesses 
with the Chthonic beneficent deities, since it would be a fruit- 
less attempt to explain its meaning from what may be called 
the allegorical notion of the Erinnyes. True it is indeed, 
that in the belief of the ancient Greeks the parents’ bless- 
ing begets prosperity, as their curse brings ruin*; but 
surely no one will educe the notion of beneficent beings 
from that of divinities presiding over the parental curse. It 
is evident rather that with Aschylus the Semne are higher 
powers, Chthonic divinities derived from the Titanian world and 
exercising their influence in both directions, as Erinnyes for 
destruction, and as evueveis for weal and blessing; just as the 
Realm of Death was also regarded as the Source of Life, 
whence the funeral obsequies were termed -yeveota. In the 
above-mentioned hymn of Blessing the Eumenides dispense 
their bounties exactly in the same order as Pallas had jfe- 
quired of them*. ‘They promise the country first of all a 
copious produce from the soil (884), and what was of great 
importance to Attica, abounding as it did in olive and fig- 
trees, the thriving of the fruit-trees (898); then the prolific 
increase of cattle, with the wish that the breeding of stock 
enriching the land might do honour to the bounties of Hermes 
and other Gods of herds (906). By virtue of their prayers and 
blessings they remove premature death and celibacy—for they 


2. Cf. Lobeck Aglaopham. p. 635. 


3. Only in the Suvos edxripios they naturally omit the object desired by Pallas 
v. 870. ray ducceBovvrwy o éxpopwrépa wears, “but the ungodly mayest thou rather 
bear away as corpses to the burial” (by the éxqopa, funeris elatio). 
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were regarded also as Marriage-deities, and were invoked 
for the blessing of children’. At the same time they pro- 
mise to prevent diminution and loss of population by civil 
factions and riots. But in order that all this may not be 
regarded as a mere flourish of words and pious wishes, Pallas 
herself repeatedly ascribes to the Eripnyes an actual power 
over these matters (855. 912)?, and expresses it as her an- 
ticipation, that on their descent into their sacred cavern they 
will withhold the harmful beneath the earth and send up the 
wholesome and profitable (961). 

As this lattter part of the Poem has especial reference to 
the Temple of the Semnez at Athens, it will be requisite, 
for the understanding of it, to make a few observations on 
the locality and religious rites of that sanctuary. 


ce. The Religious Service of the Semn@ at Athens. 


89. Athens was regarded in Greece as the proper seat 
of the service of the venerable Goddesses*; and in fact it 
seems nowhere to have attained such publicity of reputation 
and to have been so intimately incorporated with political 
institutions. One side of their Temple rested on the base 
of the hill of Ares*, whose cultus: stood in close union 
with that of the Erinnyes ((. 67); a union also manifested 
in the Theban legend of Ares, as the husband of Demeter- 
Erinnys (). 81), and no doubt founded on the earliest his- 
tory of the Grecian cultus. The other side lay towards 
the more accessible quarter of the Acropolis, as is evident 
from the accounts of the massacre of the Cylonic conspi- 

1. 799 and Schol. cf. Choeph. 480. 

2. The expression éwixpaivey used here of the Erinnyes (910.“927.) implies 
a persevering agency, like that ascribed to Moitpa, quiet in its operation but taking 
effect in due season: the same as xpaive.y, to resolve upon and carry an object. 
See particularly Prom. 510. Agam. 360. (éwpatew ws éxpavevy), Eum. 729. The 
oracles being withal decrees of Fate, one may say wu@dxpavra (Agam. 1228.) for 


awv0cxpyota. 
3. Dio Cass. uxi1u1. 14, 4. Meursius, Areopag. c. 11. 
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rators at the altars of the Semn# in their descent from 
the citadel. Hence Mschylus is enabled to place the Tem- 
ple of the Semnz near the palace of Erechtheus (mpos do- 
wos "EpeyOews, 857), an expression by which he designates 
the whole Acropolis tenanted by the earliest kings of Athens. 

Besides the low hearths or fire-places (ecyapats, 773. 
cf. 108.) in this Temple, there was a chasm’ like that at 
Colonus, through which the Goddesses are said to have 
returned, after the trial of Orestes, to their subterranean 
abode. In all probability there were also carved wooden 
images of the Erinnyes here. It was for them the purple 
robes were designed, which were consecrated to them upon 
the institution of their cultus by Minerva (v. 982. cf. . 86). 
In after times there was seen here*® a statue of an Erinnys 
by Calamis, the contemporary of Phidias, in conjunction 
with two others by Scopas, an artist of the next genera- 
tion. On this ground Polemo asserted there were at Athens 
three statues of the Semnze; Phylarchus, however, who only 
took those by Scopas into account, spoke but of two’. Ac- 
cording to Pausanias there was nothing of the terrific in 
these statues, but still they may have exhibited that mix- 
ture of pleasure and horror so profoundly expressed in the 
so-called Rondaninian head of Medusa. 

The cultus of the Semne was held by the State in such 
high honour, that especial managers were appointed to 
superintend the sacrifices (Iepomoor), nominated from the 
Athenian people by the Areopagites, as presidents of that 
service’, At the processions and sacrifices in honour of 
the Semnz the family of the Hesychide took the lead, 
their name, “the quiet ones”, implying the great solemnity 
and stillness (ev@yuia) obliged to be observed throughout 


5. xXaopua, kevOuwsv, Odramor, 772. 958. 961. 977. 989. Eur. El. 12860. 
6 See Osann in the Annaii dell’ Instit. dé Corr. arch. 1830, p. 149. 
7. Schol. (ed. Col. 39. s. Ulpian on Demosth. c. Mid. p. 552. R. 
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the service of the awful Goddesses’; for the invention 
of a hero Hesychus for their mythic progenitor, whose 
chapel was situated in the vicinity of the Temple of the 
Semnz, near the Pelasgian wall of the Acropolis, does 
not detract from the real meaning of the name*. Mschylus 
makes no mention of these Hesychide: he puts the Areo- 
pagites at the head of the procession (964), and they are 
joined by the female attendants who have the care of the 
old image of Pallas (978). It is remarkable that we find 
here, as in the service at Phlya, the combination of the 
awful Goddesses with Minerva; whether it be founded in 
old systems of deities, or be attributable merely to the en- 
deavours of the Athenians to make their tutelary Goddess 
the protectress of other adventitious services. This nu- 
merous train of attendants 1s accompanied by other women, 
as well as maidens and aged matrons (981). The omission 
of males has been objected against, but without good 
reason, for in this cultus females were especially employed. 
Thus Callimachus, in a celebrated epigram*, designates the 
females in the family of the Hesychide as those who, in 
the capacity of public Priestesses, offered to the Eumenides 
their wineless libations and sacrifices‘. The sacrifices were 
sometimes at least performed in the night-time (108); the 
Erinnyes themselves are children of night: on that account 
the procession was by torch-light, and the torches were 
probably thrown together at the conclusion into the cavern; 
and to this action the words of Pallas probably allude: 


Méuyw re héeyyn Aauradwy ceracpopwv 


» Wf , 
eis Tous evepOe Kai KaTw xGoves Torous. Vv. 977. 


1. Eum. 988. Cd. C. 129. 489. Schol. 
2. Cf. C. L. Bossler, de gent. et famil. Att. sacerdot. p. 17. 
3. Schol, Cd. C. 489. 


4. Yet according to Philo, quod omn. prob. liber, §. 20, both males and females 
(but only free persons) were employed at this procession. 
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So also at Argos they threw burning torches into a 
cavern in honour of Cora’. 

On the arrival of the procession at the Temple, victims, 
especially black sheep®, were slaughtered in the manner 
usual in the sacrifices to infernal deities: the blood, it 
seems, was suffered to run into the chasm (cf. v. 960). 
The flesh of the victims was probably cut in pieces and, as 
was the case in the cultus of the Erinnyes at Cerynea’, 
entirely consumed by fire. This custom of dissecting 
and burning the victims was still, with certain modifica- 
tions and in different degrees, generally practised throughout 
Greece in the sacrifices to the dead, to heroes, to deities of 
the lower world, and divinities of atonement (9. 55). The 
Olympian Gods in their serene sublimity require only 
the sweet odour and steam from the bones and fat of 
the victims for their share, whereas the Chthonic Genii 
covet a portion of the flesh and blood, and require the 
whole victim for themselves. At the same time water was 
poured on the ground, perhaps as at Colonus, in three 
streams from three different vessels*. The water was not 
mixed with wine (yypada), but with honey (wedipara), 
and possibly with lenitive, soothing oil. In the cultus 
of the black Demeter, also an Erinnys, at Phigalia, they 
poured oil upon fat wool®; and apparently for a similar 
reason Aschylus calls the fire-places of the Semnz a seat 
shining with fat (AsrapoOpovos, v. 773). The three times 
nine olive-leaves dedicated to the Eumenides at Colonus’® 
are also to be explained in this way. Similarly there were 
libations of oil, besides honey and milk, to the dead as 
early as the Homeric age, and as late as the times of the 
Roman Emperors", 


5 Paus, 11. 22, 4. 6. Cf. §. 58. and §¢. 62. 7. §. 62. 

s. Soph. 460. sqq. cf. 157. 9, Lane suocida, Paus. viii. 42,5. 10. Seph. 483. 

mn. Il, xxzrr. 170. Asch. Pers. 609. Norisius ad Cenot. Pisana, Dissert. 111. ¢. 5. 
p. 395. 


Dp 
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d. Eschylus’s Conception of the Erinnyes, and their 
external Appearance. 


90. Such were the impressions, derived partly from 
the reading of the old Poets, and partly from the contem- 
plation of the religious ceremonies in the Temples of the 
Erinnyes, which determined Aschylus’s peculiar view and 
conceptions of those beings; they were modified however 
by the sentiments and belief held by schylus. With 
Demeter and Cora the Erinnyes could no longer appear 
to the Poet identical, since the former belong to the family 
of Jupiter, whilst the latter had been already appropriated 
by the earlier poetry to the old Titanian world: this con- 
trast between the old Titanian empire and the Olympian 
Gods had been long since established by poetry, and had 
quite passed over into the intellectual life of the Greeks. 
At the same time the conception of Demeter and Cora had 
been moulded into such a mild and humane form, that 
people shunned with extreme caution all mention of a De- 
meter-Erinnys except in the mysteries, whilst very numerous 
titles celebrated the graciousness and benignity of the 
Mother-Goddess. 

The contrast between the elder and younger race of 
Gods, although not deeply rooted in the Grecian cultus, 
was nevertheless a notion which at that time had attained 
the highest significance. It rests mainly, as expressed in 
the contemporaries of Aischylus and in the Poet himself, 
on the connexion between an absolute natural necessity 
and a free agency. As heaven and earth and sun and 
moon, which also belong to the old race of Gods, manifest 
their agency in eternal and immutable duration, without in- 
termission and with universal equability, so are the Erinnyes 
also to be regarded as a natural law of the moral world: 
without regard to the particular circumstances of the act, 
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without respect to person and situation, they fasten upon 
. him who has torn asunder the sacred bonds of consanguinity 
by the commission of an outrage like that of Orestes. This 
mode of comprehending the Erinnyes, as it were the dark 
aspect of Themis, was quite in the spirit of that speculative 
theology in which the genius of A¢schylus was so colossal. 
By the Erinnyes, said Pythagoras, the impure souls, sepa- 
rated from the pure ones, were kept in indissoluble bonds’; 
and if the very sun were to leave his course, said Heraclitus, 
the Erinnyes, the confederates of justice, would know where 
to find him*; for Plato tells us it is in accordance with 
Themis for the sun to pursue his allotted path. In answer 
to the question of the Oceanides, Tis ovv avaryxns éoriv 
otaxoa rT podos 5 Prometheus replies, Moipat tpiuopqor pvn- 
moves + ‘Epwies (v. 5148q.) Here, as also in the Eume- 
nides (361) and in Sophocles (Aj. 1390), it is noticed as 
especially characteristic of the Erinnyes, that they suffer 
neither the laws which they maintain, nor the outrages by 
which they are violated, to vanish from their memory, and 
accordingly they visit the sins of the fathers even on the 
children and grandchildren (Eum. 894 et al.) But if in 
human life the Erinnys manifests itself particularly in the 
conscience, and consequently, according to the temper of 
different individuals, must needs assume an individual form, 
still the ancients, in their hereditary mode of contemplation, 
conceive this evil conscience merely as a symptom of the 
power of the Erinnys, and regard the Erinnys herself as 
an exterior divinity of universal agency. The Olympian 
Gods on the contrary, related from the very first to the 
tribes of Greece, the protectors of divers cities and posses- 
sors of large Temples, manifoldly interwoven with a com- 
plicated history, have so many motives for favour and 
disfavour,. inclination and aversion, and in their whole 


1. Diog, Laert. viii. 32. 2. Plutarch de evil, 11. and de Iside, 48. 
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agency refer so much to specific individual circumstances, 
that they are incapable of representing those universal laws. 
These are manifested in them much the same as in human 
life, united with the most multifarious aims, which it is 
true are dependent on, but not produced by them. At 
the same time, from the very circumstance of their having 
a more individual, more human character, they have a 
nearer insight into specific circumstances; they inflect the 
stubborn rod of external justice, which like a physical law 
overtakes and smites the perpetrator, and apply it in a 
humane manner, according to the internal diversity of the 
deed. Hence with Aschylus it is their office to make or- 
dinances and institutions, such as the Apollinic purifications 
and the court of Areopagus, which have the effect in cer- 
tain cases of averting the naturally inexorable and irrespec- 
tive Erinnys. Even argumenta ad hominem, many of 
which are addressed by Apollo to Minerva (such as “I will 
always further the interests of thy city,” &c.) do not ap- 
pear to AUschylus at all repugnant to the nature of those 
Gods. But the compromise which the Erinnyes make of 
their resentment for the institution of their cultus is quite 
another matter; their cultus is a token, a pledge of the 
further exercise of their rights upon earth. Thus in fact 
schylus every where maintains this contrast, and he applies 
it not merely in this tragedy, but throughout, with that 
consistency which he observes on every occasion. 

91. But with all this it is A€schylus’s conviction, that 
the conflict between those ancient orders and the powers that 
sway the present world is merely transtent—existing for a 
certain epoch, a crisis preparatory only to a higher deve- 
lopment. With him the world of Olympian Gods is in 
perfect unison with the original powers, and, as it were, 
nothing more than an improvement upon them. If the 
Erinnyes in their anger charge the Olympian Gods with 


~~ 
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having wronged the Moirse and bereft them of their autho- 
rity (165 cf. 694), this wrong is only transient and specious. 
Aischylus, like Pindar, labours to do away with the legends 
about the strife and conflict between the two orders of Gods, 
and to supply their place with legends of a milder character. 
In the altercation between Apollo and the Erinnyes he 
very evidently alludes to the dogma of Jupiter's liberation 
of the fettered Cronus, and propitiation of him by various 
conciliatory means (615). ‘* Jove released the Titans,” says 
Pindar also. It was a very just observation of the ancient 
annotators (cf. v. 47), that the tragedy commences with re- 
pose and solemnity, with ev@nuia, and concludes also with 
the same, and that the Terrible, exhibited in rage and con- 
flict, is compressed more towards the middle. In the 
prayer of the Pythoness at the commencement of the play, 
A&schylus obviously pursues the design of clearing the tra- 
ditions about the foundation of the Pythian Oracle and its 
several possessors of all strife and dispute, whilst Pindar, 
untrue to his own maxim, “far be all contest from the 
Immortals”, no doubt out of deference for old native 
traditions’, drew such a forcible description of the conflict 
between Earth and Apollo, that it was said Earth at- 
tempted to thrust him down into Tartarus®. With Mschy- 
lus on the other hand, the primeval Prophetess Earth was 
succeeded in the possession of the sacred seat by her 
daughter Themis, by a kind of hereditary right*; the latter 
transferred it with good will (observe how expressly Aischy- 


1. Cf. §. 57. 2, Schol. Eum. 2. 

3. /Eschylus’s design is also expressed here in the particle 41, v. 3, which belongs 
to the whole sentence, but in the closer connexion more particularly to +d unrpés. 
The universal force of 7 is to render prominent something that is known and ac~ 
knowledged, or the admission of which is pre-supposed—something to which one 
éxpects universal assent. The more explicit meaning of the expression is this: 
Themis succeeded as rightful heiress to the Oracle, which of a truth belonged to her 


mother, and which, as every onc must sec and allow, she had the most perfect 
claim to inherit. 
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lus notices this) to her sister Phoebe; but Phoebe bestowed 
the oracular seat as a birth-day present (-yeveOAcov docw') 
on her grandson Apollo, who in consequence took the sur- 
name of Phoebus: and Phoebus now takes possession of it, 
setting out from his native Delian lake, (the Aipvn tpoyo- 
ecoa), and, after voluntary homage paid him by the inhabit- 
ants and ruler of the country, is formally inducted into 
possession by an escort of Athenians’, who gloried in having 
been the first to pave the sacred way to Pytho by felling 
the forests and hewing out the rocky paths. 

92. Now in the same way as Aischylus deviates here 
from the legends which supposed violent revolutions in the 
succession of the Delphic deities, so likewise with regard to 
the origin of the Erinnyes, he departs from the profound 
old legend, which makes them perpetuate the crime com- 
mitted by Cronus upon his primogenitor Uranus, in order 
to avoid the necessity of setting down for an everlasting 
enmity the conflict between the old and new Gods, of 
which he otherwise makes such frequent mention. He con- 
tents himself with calling the Erinnyes, without mention- 
ing their father, Daughters of Night*, a Goddess at once 
terrible and mild‘, as the Erinnyes become in this drama’. 
This genealogy obviously answered A®schylus’s views and 
poetical aims better than any other of the existing ones, 
which derived the Erinnyes from Scotus and Gaia (Sophocles), 


1. Vevé@\ra, dies natalis, lustricus, was in general the eighth day for girls, and 
the ninth for boys. On this day they were carried round the hearth (duqidpomia), 
and so received a kind of fire-baptism: the children were shewn on the occasion 
to the elder relatives, and received presents wrapped up, called éwrrjpia, here yevé- 
Od10¢s ddors ; at the same time the child was named, after the grandfather in preference. 
Sometimes, however, the Amphidromia appear distinct from the Genethlia. See 
the Interpp. a.1., ad Callim. Hymn. in Dian. 74, ad Pers. 11.32. Phcebus’s name 
was a pappewvumeccv. Schol. Il. 1. 43. Hesiod in Etym. M. p. 796. 

2. ‘Hgalorov qaides (13) denotes the Athenians as descended from Erichthonius, 
Cf. Hesych. s. v. ‘Hpatoriadat. 

3. vv. 312. 394. 715. 760. 808. 987. 


4. gtrtia Agam, 346, Consequently cippovn. 5. evppoves, §. 87. 
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from Cronus and Eurynome (in a work under the name of 
Epimenides), from Phorcys (Euphorion), from Gaia-Euo- 
nyme (Istrus), from Acheron and Night (Eudemus), from 
Hades and Proserpine (Orphic Hymns), or Hades and Styx 
(Athenodorus and Mnaseas*). By the genealogy he has 
adopted our Poet brings the Erinnyes into near connexion 
with the Moire, who, to his way of thinking, partake with 
Jove of the highest dignity, the Moire being represented 
also in Hesiod’s Theogony as Daughters of Night, and con- 
sequently invoked by the Erinnyes as their sisters by the 
mother’s side’. 

93. The external representation of the Goddesses is 
founded entirely on the fearful aspect of their ideal nature, 
so that even Pallas is constrained to notice the contrast be- 
tween their benedictions and their hideous countenances (944). 
In the exterior configuration of the Erinnyes Aischylus seems 
to have drawn a good deal on his invention; for the earlier 
Poets had no definite image of these Goddesses before their 
eyes; and though there were in the Temple at Athens old 
carved images of the Semne, still their figures could not 
be adapted for dramatic purposes, And hence it is that 
the Pythian Priestess, after having beheld the Erinnyes, is 
only able to describe their forms, without being aware of. 

6. On these genealogies see particularly Schol. Cid. C. 42. Tzetz. Lycophr. 406. 
Schol. Hschin. in Timarch. p. 747. R. Apulei. de Orthogr. §. 11, p. 6. Osann. 


Orphic Poems place Phorcys among the Titans, and represent Eurynome as ruling 
with Ophioneus before Cronus. 


7. This rests upon an explanation of the passage, v. 919 sqq., which assumes 
that it is the Moire, and not the Hore, who are there spoken of. The latter do 
not suit the passage at all, and none but the former can fitly be called wdvre 
Tyswraro: Beal. To take patpoxacoryvira: in the sense of Aunts would be ridi- 
culous; /Zschylus puts it for xaovyvirac duoujrpio. Still more absurd would 
it be for the Erinnyes to apply that term to other Goddesses, as thus: ‘ Ye Goddesses, 
whose Aunts the Moire are.’ On these considerations is grounded the constitution 
of the text above assumed; the words xip.’ éxovres ra Ovarav are to be taken 
as a general designation, and Moipa: uarpoxacryynra: as a special address to the 
Moire. With respect to this passage I cannot agree with Klausen, Theologumena 
LEsch. p. 45, although in other points the exposition here given has much in common 
with Klausen’s. 
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the nature of the beings she had seen. Mschylus drew the 
form he gave to their mask partly from internal features 
stamped in the character of those deities, and partly from 
external analogy. To the latter the Pythoness herself draws 
our attention in the Prologue; and her expressions are 
obviously intended to prepare us for the appearance of the 
Furies, and to account in a manner for their figures. She 
first of all compares them to Gorgon-images, which were 
among the very earliest works of Grecian, especially of Athe- 
nian art, which can be traced as far back as the age of 
Cyclopian workmanship. From the Gorgons Aéschylus bor- 
rowed the snaky hair of the Erinnyes, before mentioned in 
the Choephorce (1045), and frequently set down as the inven- 
tion of our Poet: but the Gorgons have it much earlier in 
works of art. Moreover, Aischylus took from the Gorgons 
no doubt the pendent tongue and grinning mouth, which 
regularly characterise the Gorgon-head in ancient works of 
art. We shall see what significance he gave these features in 
the case of the Erinnyes. But even the comparison with the 
Gorgons does not fully satisfy the Pythoness; she adds, “I 
once saw in a picture the plunderers of Phineus’ meal.” 
Here she again bethinks herself of a work of art, and in 
mentally recalling the sight of it. she does not immediately 
add the name of the Harpies, which every one of the au- 
dience could supply of himself. The supposition of a middle 
species, a sort of Gorgon-Harpies', a species totally unknown 
to all antiquity, appears to me an utterly unfounded idea. 
Without entering into the investigations of modern Arche- 
ology on the figure of the Harpies, I will merely remark 
here, that one of the vase-paintings in Millingen® exhibits 
the scene exactly as Aisehylus saw it; the Harpies are there 
represented as old, hideous, winged female figures, dragging 


1. Voss, Mytholog. Briefe ( Letters) xxx1. p. 201. 
2. Ancient uned. Mon. p. ]. pl. 15. 
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off the meal of Phineus in all directions. Of the Erinnyes, 
however, the Pythoness adds, that they have no wings and 
are of a black and quite disgusting aspect. The black gar- 
ments which Aischylus invariably assumes for the costume of 
the Erinnyes, subsequently used not unfrequently on the 
stage and at processions*, mark them for the Children of 
Night‘; but the wings which the Gorgons’ as well as the 
Harpies have, and which Euripides® has given to the Erin- 
nyes also, do not suit Auschylus’s idea, and for this reason, 
because the image of huntresses and hounds chasing their 
game into every corner and covert is constantly before his 
eyes. This image is by far the most prominent in the 
features marked by Afschylus, particularly in the first section 
of the tragedy: like hounds, the Erinnyes give tongue in 
their sleep, pursue the bloody track and scent, lap blood from 
carcases: Orestes is the fleet roebuck which they hunt’. And 
in the Choephorce (911. 1050), as also by Sophocles and 
others®, they are in plain terms designated by the appella- 
tion of xvves, as it were a proper name. To this image 
the long pendent tongue of the Gorgoneum was admirably 
suited, and this was most likely the main type whereby 
their resemblance to hounds, was expressed. Other minute 
characteristics, as for instance the blood dripping from the 
corners of their eyes®, and the whole awful impression of 
their character, are best obtained by reading the drama 

3. Hence the black garb of the Daunian women (Lycophr. 1137). Ce. Strabo 111. 
p. 175, and Bottiger, ‘Mask of the Furies,’ p. 44, sqq. In lian V. H. 1x. 29, 
the Furies are personated by youths with masks and torches. The latter Aschylus 
could only give to the choral escort, but later Poets regarded them as an essential 


appendage to the equipment of the Furies. Aristoph. Plut. 425. Cic. in Pison. 20. 
Legg. 1. 14. 

4. Choeph. 1045. Eum. 52. 332. 353. Cf. §. 92. 

&. ech. Prom. 797. _ 6+ Orest. 317. 

7. vv. 106. 127. 175. 237. 295. 315. s. Kiva ’Eptvviv. Hesych. 

9. I merely remark, that v. 54 is to be taken in this sense, ‘the moisture which 
drips from their eyes is no libation welcome to the Gods’ (AeiBew AiBa, in allusion to 
AosBy). Then what follows is excellently connected with it: ‘their garb too is not fit 
to bring before images of Gods.’ 


Er 
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itself. And herein the reader will do well to yield himself 
up entirely to the play, without applying. to it the ideas 
of plastic art, those namely of the vase-paintings, the painters 
of which had rather an eye to the speeding, winged, torch- 
bearing Erinnyes of Euripides and the later Poets, than 
to the picture of them drawn by Atschylus’. 


B. JUPITER SOTER. 


94. In contradistinction from the Erinnyes, as Titanian 
powers exercising an external law of the moral world with 
the strictness of a law of nature, subsist, as we have seen, 
the Olympian Deities as nearer and more intimately allied 
to mankind, and consequently more disposed to sympathise 
with their cares, their troubles, and afflictions. In our Drama 
we have Apollo and Minerva, both of whom establish and 
protect the order of human society ; Apollo by his surveillance 
over the fulfilment of vengeance upon blood-guiltiness, and 
by his protection of the guiltless manslayer ; Minerva in her 
capacity of a power presiding over well-ordered civil life, 
public assemblies, and the Athenian Judicature. By her 
wise management of the case Minerva effects a double object ; 
first the rescue of Orestes, and then the conciliation of the 
Erinnyes to herself and her country. - The latter is repre- 
sented to be the result of her eloquence and gift of per- 
suasion, the work of Peitho’ (928); herein too, she says, 
hath Zeus Agorseus, the Guardian of Assemblies, the Super- 
intendent of Public Transactions, come off victorious (931). 
And yet Aischylus must have deemed these deities, marked 


1. Cf, Buttiger, and Raoul-Rochette, Monum. Ined. T. 1. p. 145. 


2. Peitho was not merely [dpedpor of Aphrodite, but at Athens a political Goddess 
as-well. Demosth. Procm. p. 1460. 
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by so much human idiosyncrasy, so universally interposing 
in the concerns of sublunary life, and so intimately mixed 
up with the proceedings of civil society, to be therefore in- 
adequate, great and wise though they be, to terminate the 
conflict with those primordial powers.. Throughout the 
Orestea he exhibits dimly and mysteriously in the back- 
ground, but with all the more poetical effect. on that very 
account, the idea of Zeus Soter, the TVhird, as the power. 
that pervades the universe, and conducts the course of things, 
gently indeed, but eventually to the best possible issue. 

Even in the Agamemnon (1360), Clyteemnestra, who in 
her blind delusion fancies she has secured her own welfare 
by the murder of her husband, calls the death-blow . (inflicted 
in the third stroke) a service consecrated to subterranean 
Hades, the Soter of the dead: it is only to the God of 
death, she thinks, that Agamemnon has to look for succour. 
On the other hand, at the very commencement of. the Choe- 
phoree, Orestes prays at his father’s tomb that Hermes 
may have such a share in the power of his father, the 
Soter Jove, as to become a Soter to him in his. under- 
taking®; praying thus in the expectation that he shall be 
aided in the aceomplishment of his vengeance by the infernal 
deities who are injured by Clytemnestra, but above all by 
the manes of his father out of the tomb. Subsequently, in 
the scene of recognition between Electra and Orestes (242), 
the sister expresses her wish that Power (Kpartos) and 
Justice (Aixy), together with the third, the supreme Jove, 
may aid their plans of revenge upon Clyteemnestra (242). 


3. This indeed is at variance with the apparently authentic interpretation of the 
passage, which Aristophanes makes Aischylus himself give in the Frogs, 1144. Ac- 
cording to that interpretation Hermes received the office of Chthonius as a watpwov 
yépas, an hereditary office. On the contrary, we make this the connexion: ‘Epuy 
XOdue, waTpa’ dromretwy xpdtn cwrip yevov wor, and thus obtain a much more 
appropriate idea, and withal one of great importance for the whole of the Tragedy. 
We appeal from the Aristophanic manes of Aschylus to the spirit of the ancient 
hero still breathing in his tragedies. 
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And after the accomplishment of the deed the Chorus says, 
at the conclusion of the play, that after the heinous crime 
of Atreus and the murder of Agamemnon a third is now 
come as Soter, unless it ought to be called ruin (uopov); 
the Chorus itself being doubtful whether the series of ca- 
lamities be ended or not by this deed of vengeance. Lastly, 
im the Eumenides, Orestes after his acquittal says (728—731), 
that his paternal house and home are at length restored to 
him by the gracious interference of Pallas and Apollo, and 
of that third, the finisher of all things, the Soter, who com- 
passionately supported the father’s rights against the mother’s 
advocates, the Erinnyes, and thereby rescued a father’s 
avenger and mother’s slayer. With these allusions must 
be compared the references to Jove the consummator, 
TéXetos, especially the invocation to him at the conclusion 


of the prayer of the Pythoness in the opening scene of the 
Eumenides. 


95. The conception and the cultus of Jupiter Soter, 
as the third, was widely diffused through Greece. Among 
the convivial customs of the Greeks nothing is more familiar 
than their three solemn draughts after meals, the first con- 
secrated to Olympian Jove, or Jupiter as the husband of 
Juno, the second to the Earth and Heroes, the third to 
Jupiter Soter'. In this ceremony the Olympian Gods are 
placed in opposition to the Chthonic genii, the divinities 
of death and the dark side of nature, in which class the 
heroes are also reckoned; but Zeus Soter is conceived as a 
third and lord over both worlds. Precisely in the same way 
Aischylus makes the suppliant Danaids (24) pray to the 
Gods above, to the venerable Chthonic deities presiding 
over the grave, and to Zeus Soter the third, as guardian 
of the families of righteous men. At the third draught 


1. Passages are to be found in Athen. 1. p. 29 b. 11. p. 388d. xv. 675 c. 692..8q. 
Schol. Pind. Isthm. 5,7. Spanheim on Aristoph. Plut. 1176. 
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Jupiter was sometimes called the a-yaOos Saiuev?, and the 
cup was termed the finishing one (reAeos). There is much 
significance in the genealogy* which makes Zeus Soter be- 
get Zeus Ktesios by Praxidice, i. e. a Goddess of Destiny, 
governing and punishing according to justice; it accords with 
several usages in which a Zeus Ktesios is distinguished from 
another Zeus‘, and obviously implies the idea of the revival 
of nature’s blessings consequent upon the removal of the 
causes of evil by the Goddess who holds judgment (origin- 
ally perhaps an Erinnys), and the God who rescues. The 
combination of the Olympian Jupiter with the Soter was par- 
ticularly customary at Olympia, where Zeus Chthonius was 
also worshipped and the Chthonic worship altogether formed 
the foundation of the earliest local mythi. ‘Twice already”, 
says Plato in an exceedingly clever passage’, ‘“‘have we 
exhibited the righteous victorious over the unrighteous: 
let us now consecrate the third in Olympian fashion 
COdvumu«ds) to the Soter, as well as to the Olympian 
Jupiter, and clearly demonstrate that none but the wise 
man’s pleasure is pure and real, and that of others nothing 
but a mere shadow of it”. The Philosopher, who delights 
quite as much as our Poet in allusions to the rpiros 
awrnp®, obviously intimates in this passage the religious 
notion of the removal of all troubles and the restoration 
of pure joy by the interposition of Zeus Soter as the third’. 
At Athens also Zeus Soter, partially identified with Eleu- 
therius, the Liberator, had several altars and statues; but it 
seems particularly remarkable that the last day in the year 


Diphilus in Athen. x1. p. 487. 3. By Mnaseas in Suid. s. v. Woakidixn. 
Gerhard ‘Antike Bildwerke,’ 1. p. 9. 39 sqq. Cf. p. 97 sqq. 

. Polit. rx. p. 583. 

. Cf. Charmides p. 167. Philebus p. 66. Legg. 111. p. 692. 


7. Pindar (Isthm. v. 7.), precisely like Plato, connects cwrrjp "OX dps as 
tpiros. This passage, however, like many others on Jupiter Soter as the third, 
is rather @ free allusion than a strict reference to the idea. 
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was sacred to him, and that the Disoteria were performed 
on that day', when we consider that the three last days 
but one of the month (the rerdprn, rpiry, and devrépa) 
were consecrated to the dead and the lower world, and on 
that account assigned for the execution of criminals con- 
demned for murder*®. From this it is evident that in 
the Attic system of Religion also, after the propitiation of 
adverse powers and the atonement of the particular trans- 
gressions, Zeus Soter interposes in the character of a con- 
summating Saviour-God, in whom the opposition between 
the serene Gods of the world above and the gloomy powers 
of the realms below is equalized and tempered down into a 
satisfactory and calm conception of the universe’. 

We have said sufficient in this place for the compre- 
hension of AUschylus’s intimations on this remarkable sefvice. 
Over the conflicting powers of darkness and of light, the 
vindictive and the conciliatory, stands Zeus Soter in the 
character of the God who conducts every thing to a good 
issue and universally, as the third and Finisher, either ad- 
justs the difference between two others, or completes what 
two others have begun. On no occasion does this Zeus 
exert his influence directly, like Apollo, Minerva, and the 
Erinnyes; but, whereas Apollo is prophet and exegetes by 
virtue of wisdom derived from him and Minerva is indebted 
to him for her sway over States and Assemblies,—nay, the 
very Erinnyes exereise their function in. his name*,—this 
Zeus stands always in the back-ground, and has in reality 


1. Lysias c. Euandr. §. 6. Corp. Inscript. 157. T. 1. p. 252. 

2. Etymol. M. p. 131. Gudian p. 70, and other Lexicogr. s. v. dwogpdées. 

s. It was from the same association of ideas that the Generals at Arginuse, 
previous to the hazardous engagement, made vows to the Semnz and Zeus Soter 
as well as to Apollo, the performance of which was recommended to the people by 
one of them, Diomedon, previous to his execution. Diodor. x111. 102. 

4. This is the sense of the passage v. 340. Cf. Klausen Theologum. Esch. 


p. 166 sq. and pp. 39. 66. The effect of the obscurely-intimating tis on the Greeks 
is particularly evident in Pindar Ol. 11. 59. 
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only to settle a conflict existing within himself. For with 
Eschylus, as with all men of profound feeling among the 
Greeks from the earliest times, Jupiter is the only real 
God in the higher sense of the word. Although he is in 
the spirit of ancient Theology a generated God, arisen 
out of an imperfect state of things and not produced till 
the third stage of the development of nature’, still he is, 
at the time we are speaking of, the spirit that pervades 
and governs the universe. But with that genuine child- 
like simplicity which is not bewildered even by this con- 
ception of an universal God, nor deterred from a cordial 
approach to him,—a cordiality which is the most beautiful 
characteristic of the ancient Religion,—Aischylus conceives 
this omnipotent God withal quite in human-wise as a 
paternal God and therefore pre-eminently the guardian of 
paternal rights, and views in that circumstance an impor- 
tant and decisive motive for Jupiter’s determination to rescue 
Orestes, as one that held the father and master of the house- 
hold of higher account than the mother. 

We will say no more here on this point, and purposely 
abstain from bringing forward this train of ideas from its 
delicate adumbration in the distance into a stronger and 
clearer light, which by sharply defining every outline might 
easily give an air of distortion and falsity to what, when 
felt in the right way, is profound and true. 

5, This is the idea contained in the passage in the Agam. 162 ff, where for 


AEZAI I would propose to read APKEZAI. Uranus is now powerless, ‘and Cronus 
too has found in Jove his rptaxnip. 
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most part directly express the main thought that regulates 
their compositions. But as a branch of Art, as sister to 
Music and akin to Sculpture, Poetry has her prescripts 
indisputably in the empire of feeling, whose swells and falls, 
transitions and contrasts, lights and shadows, she harmoniously 
calls forth and brings to a close. 

No one has more profoundly comprehended, or more 
simply expressed the train of feelings essential to a perfect 
tragedy than Aristotle, if indeed it is Aristotle, and not 
Sophocles in his prose Essay on Tragedy, or some other 
early author who defines tragedy ta be an exhibition tend- — 
ing by the operation of pity and fear to purify these and 
and similar passions’. | 

For this is precisely the most essential aim of tragedy 
in its origin and perfection among the Greeks, the excite- 
ment of emotions which by their nature and intensity draw 
the soul out of its equable state, and hurl it into a tempest 
of conflicting elements, but which at the same time in the 
course of their progress and development are purified and 
exalted, so as to leave the soul in calmness and composure, 
and in an elevated and ennobled frame. In the Epic Poem, 
on the contrary, the peaceful flow of equable emotions is 
never suspended: nobly characterized by the unbroken mea- 
sure of the majestic hexameter, wave after wave, imperceptibly 
greater or less, strikes on the heart and plays around the 
whole world with impartial favour. Herein appears to lie 
the main root of the difference between the two kinds of 
poetry, and not in the form of narration or representation, 
although that must necessarily grow out of it, and in tra- 
gedy must be half lyrical and immediately conducive to the 
action. 

Grecian tragedy could only emanate from a religious 
service calculated by its nature to agitate the spirit in tu- 


2, xdPapois tev rabnnarwr. 
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96. Att the preceding discussions on the judicial, poli- 
tical, and religious life of the Greeks make us sensible of 
the preliminary notions and information requisite for a right 
comprehension of the drama of Atschylus. But still these 
expositions tend but very little to characterize the whole 
composition regarded as poetry, since all this might have 
been exhibited in a form ‘perfectly different from tragedy. 

Accordingly, in the following Essay we shall endeavour 
to characterize the tragedy more particularly by the train 
and combination of feelings attending its production as well 
as its conception. And here we are far from disallowing 
the position that, as the Form of Poetry is words, and there- 
fore ideas and thoughts, so the Poetry itself, as a whole, 
is a development of thoughts. Unity and harmony of feel- 
ings requires also unity of thoughts. Even the Iliad is 
held together by an ethic idea; only it is what we should 
expect from an age living entirely by sight and sense, that 
this same idea is never expressed in an abstract form; the 
poet, however, is guided by it, as a rule in his conception 
and feeling of things. In Pindar’s age the Grecian mind. 
was already far more accustomed to abstract reflection: with- 
out question Pindar has a way of intellectualizing the per- 
ceptions immediately before him, and drawing from them 
a satisfactory tone of feeling, and that is, by discovering 
in them the expression of an universal ethic rule or absolute 
law'. Exactly in the same way the Tragedians for the 


1. It is scarcely necessary to remark that this is the principle on which Dissen 
proceeds in his interpretation of Pindar. 
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never suspended: nobly characterized by the unbroken mea- 
sure of the majestic hexameter, wave after wave, imperceptibly 
greater or less, strikes on the heart and plays around the 
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maultuous commotions of jubilant and painful feelings, and 
one which on that very account stands almost isolated in the 
Greek forms of worship,—that of Bacchus. ‘The sufferings 
of Dionysus! from adverse powers formed, as we learn from 
Herodotus’s very valuable account of the Sicyonic choral 
tragedies, the subject of the earliest tragic play, probably 
first produced at the Bacchic winter-festival of the wine- 
presses, the Trieterides, answering to the Attic Lensea. 
But as Dionysus emerges from his sufferings with renovated 
glory, so he likewise liberates the mind from its intoxication 
and bewilderment, and by the side of the Bacchic or revel- 
ling Dionysus is worshipped a Lysius, or liberator and 
tranquillizing God. In connexion with the Dionysian ser- 
vice there also existed from an early period a Catharsis, 
the meaning of which is, as evinced in the God himself, 
the restoration of the mind from a state of tumult and ex- 
tacy to one of composure and tranquillity. There were 
also, besides the strains which inspired Bacchanalian phrenzy, 
others of a directly opposite tendency, supposed to possess 
a purifying and refining virtue*. 

Even that earliest form of tragedy, a Choral ode, sung 
at the commemoration of the sufferings of the God by the 
Chorus, transformed by the nature of the festival into the 
immediate train of Dionysus, was in this sense a Catharsis, 
inasmuch as it liberated the mind when distressed by pity 
and fear from the excess of those passions, and restored it 
to a state of tranquillity. But tragedy continued to be so 
in a refined sense, when the same lively sympathy was 
claimed for the sufferings of other heroes; for sufferings 
always formed the central point, and the principal actor 


1, Ta Atovicov wan. 


4”. According to Plato (Laws, vit. p. 790.) the éx@pdévwv Baxxemwy laces are 
effected by music and dancing; and Aristotle, who intended treating more at large 
of the xd@apois in his work on Poetry, ascribes to the avAds a purifying as well 
as an orgiastic virtue. Polit. virz. 6. ef. 7. 
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was the principal sufferer. The life and vigour of repre- 
sentation flings the soul into a multitude of emotions, wishes 
and hopes, fear and hatred, compassion and grief, and these 
by their development one out of another in skilful succes- 
sion,—not by the suppression of one emotion by another, 
but by the elevation and enhancement of both,—become 
refined and purified by their mutual action and reaction, 
and. do not disturb, but settle the equilibrium of the soul. 
After vehement wishes for the success of individuals, and 
apprehension of dangers menacing this success, follows, mingled 
with intense admiration and exalted joy, the contemplation 
of insubvertible eternal powers emerging from apparent con- 
fusion with only the greater glory. We cannot designate 
this emotion in any other way than by calling it the finale 
of the Tragical play of feelings, and referring at the same 
time to the procedure of A®schylean trilogies. For the tri- 
logies of Mschylus are pervaded by a dignified solemniza- 
tion of eternal ordinances and fitnesses; whereas Sophocles, 
in his new constitution of Tragedy, made it his aim to 
obtain from the visible course of things a foundation and 
confirmation for the moral feelings, apprehended under a 
_ more personal and certainly a more refined conception. 

97. No language can adequately express the multi- 
plicity of emotions, on the alternations and reciprocal play 
of which depends the enjoyment of a work of art: we can 
for the most part only exhibit and impart them by corres- 
ponding series of images. Still I will endeavour to manifest 
in some of the main points the train of emotions that alternate 
through the trilogy of Aischylus, like variations in a fine 
piece of music. 

The prevailing feelings in the opening scenes of the 
Agamemnon are victorious exultations, of a serene and mag- 
nificent kind. The author of a trilogy has this advantage 
over the author of a single tragedy, that he can commence 
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his composition with emotions of a joyous and _ peaceful 
nature, and is not obliged to hurry us forthwith into the 
tempest of passion. The line of beacon-fires shooting their 
light over from Ilium to Argos, the flames of the thank- 
offering on the civic altars, the gradual announcement of 
Troy’s overthrow, and lastly the appearance of the great king 
himself with his trophy-bearers,—most of them occurrences 
striking the mind through the eye and therefore doubly im- 
pressive,—all these tend to maintain a succession of joyful 
and proud feelings. Along with these, however, a secret, 
but gradually more and more perceptible sensation of gloom 
begins to creep over us, and, like an internal ulcer under an 
external appearance of blooming health, keeps gnawing on, 
till at last it seizes on the whole frame. This turn is 
given especially to the reflections of the grave Chorus of 
old men in the opening Odes, whilst Agamemnon is kept 
entirely free from them to the very last finishing blow. The 
sacrifice of Iphigenia throws a shadow over the whole expe- 
dition against Troy; even in the fall of Troy the Chorus 
traces the marked agency of avenging Gods; and the Prince 
too, who has purchased victory only by the death of many 
of his subjects sacrificed to his ambition, labours under the 
resentment of the Erinnyes: at the same time the Chorus 
is unable to conceal its want of confidence in Clytsmnestra, 
and in an ominous Ode, the third, the Chorus speaks osten- 
sibly indeed of Paris and Helen, but in such a way that 
our thoughts, which are already turned in this direction, 
necessarily recur continually to Agisthus and Clytsemnestra. 
The first series of emotions is now consummated in a splen- 
did spectacle; Agamemnon is at length prevailed on by 
Clyteemnestra to walk upon costly purple carpets in his way 
from the chariot to the palace, and thus, innocent as he is 
himself of this parade of barbarian pride (as in Grecian 
judgment it would be esteemed), he is conspicuously ad- 
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vanced to the summit of external magnificence. But in 
the Chorus the presentiment of calamity increases in the 
same proportion, 


@ ~ ~ » wv 
Uuvwoes Opyvov 'Epevos avrodioaktos Eaw0ev Ounmos. 


(v. 963 sq.) 


And now in the awful scene—the most overwhelming per- 
haps that ever emanated from tragic art—where Cassandra 
becomes conscious of her situation and of the fate awaiting 
her, it bursts forth into a clear contemplation of the fearful 
doom that menaces the house, and into a definite announce- 
ment of the impending calamity. Now falls the foreboded 
blow, at once are dissipated all those proud feelings, the 
soul is filled with horror. It is true, the speeches of Cly- 
temnestra and igisthus offer some palliation of the deed 
by exhibiting it as a work of retribution, and representing 
to us the guilt of Agamemnon himself and the merited curse 
that waits on the whole family: we are convinced it must. 
be so, yet neither Clytsemnestra’s undaunted confession of 
the murder, nor her sophistical attempts at self-vindication, 
but least of all the dastardly exultation of AMgisthus, have 
the effect of calling forth in us any other feelings than 
those of regret and abhorrence, moderated only by a feeling 
of the certainty of vengeance. We entirely sympathize with 
the Chorus in their reprobation of the act, and our whole 
soul is on the highest stretch of tragic excitement. 

98. The character of the Choephorea is defined, with 
the simplicity peculiar to works of ancient art, by making 
Agamemnon’s tomb the central point of the stage; to this 
advances on the one side the avenger Orestes, sent by the 
Pythian Apollo: on the other the Chorus of Choephorce (Liba- 
tion-bearers) consisting of Trojan female-attendants belonging 
to the palace. The charge undertaken by the Chorus, of 
pacifying for Clytemnestra the manes of Agamemnon, is at 
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variance with their own feelings and conviction of the futility 
of such means:. readily influenced by the determination of 
Electra, they offer the libations in a contrary sense, and in 
a short impassioned Ode express their grief at the murder 
of Agamemnon, and their dark presentiment of approaching 
retribution. The continuation of this dirge is interrupted 
by the recognition of Orestes, first from the lock of hair 
and the footsteps, and then from the appearance of Orestes 
himself; and now the brother and sister—‘the old eagle’s 
orphaned progeny’—unite with the Chorus around the tomb 
and invoke the aid of the deceased. This long xoypuos' wears 
at first the character of a @pyvos; it opens with the feeling 
of helplessness, under which the children flee for succour to 
their father’s grave, and hence expect protection and strength ; 
they mourn the unworthy fate of Agamemnon, interred here 
not as victor in foreign parts, and still less as victor over 
his enemies at home. Hence that ardent thirst for -ven- 
geance in Orestes: yet he expresses no resolution of his own, 
but looks to Jupiter and the infernal deities for its execu- 
tion;. harrassed by conflicting feelings he even considers the 
possibility of conciliating his mother by submission, but 
immediately abandons this scheme as utterly futile. Then 
the Chorus carries on the train of thoughts with more of 
reflection than of passion, and Electra replies to it? with 
narratives detached by their metre from the rest of the 


1. The concise view of the Commos here given is baged upon the instructive 
Essay by Abrers de causis quibusdam Eschyli nondum satis emendati. 

2. The very unusual antistrophic mode of dialogue between the Chorus and 
one of the dramatis persone is easily accounted for in this instance: the parties 
meet in the same way as dramatis persone in the regular dialogue. Electra and 
the Hegemon, or some other central member of the Chorus must be imagined to 
press in upon Orestes from either side. On the other hand, the responsive sing- 
ing of Choreute between one another always rests upon the relation between the 
right and left side of the Chorus, analogous to the relative positions of the Hemi- 
choria. This may .best be gathered from Soph. Aj. 866 sqq. So in the second 
Commos of the Gdipus Coloneus, first of all one person, in answer to Oidipus, 
advances towards him and then withdraws, next two members of the Chorus on 

opposite 
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dirge and calculated to complete the first tragedy of the 
trilogy, the scope of which did not admit of their intro- 
duction in that place. For instance, we are now informed 
for the first time that at Agamemnon’s burial no Argive 
citizen, but only the train of Trojan female slaves was 
allowed to follow: that on-that occasion the funeral mourn- 
ing was conducted by them in. the Asiatic style, and 
in their presence the expiatory rite of cutting the extre- 
mities from the corpse® was performed by Clytsmnestra, 
whilst Electra, the rightful conductress of the funeral pro- 
cession, was scandalously debarred and excluded from the 
privilege. These representations act most powerfully on 
Orestes; he instantly declares his determination either to 
have vengeance or to die in the attempt, and in conjunction 
with Electra and the Chorus prays for aid from the grave 
towards the execution of the deed, which the Chorus, con- 
cluding the whole in conformity with the rules of art, views 
as a necessary result of the old family destiny. Thus this 
elegy in lyric form is the foundation of the Orestean act 
of vengeance; the details and crafty mode of carrying the 
act into execution are then debated in dialogue. In the 
succeeding Choral Ode the guilt and profligacy of Clytem- 
nestra are again considered, and the approaching Erinnys 
is conceived to be the inevitable result. The design of 
AKschylus is to. hold up to view in the strongest colours 
possible every incentive that urges them to. take the life of 
Clytsemnestra. 'Fhen follows the execution of the scheme, 
Orestes in disguise, with the pretended ashes of his own 
corpse, Electra’s counterfeit grief, Clytsemnestra’s suppressed 
joy. Now prevails, as the Chorus observes, the agency of 
Hermes at once in the character of Chthonius and of 
opposite sides sing in answer to each other. In the second portion of the last 
Commos in the same play, one of the principal members of the Chorus responds to 


Antigone just in the same way as before then, Antigone to Ismene. 
3. aociwars, cf. §. 58. N. 
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Nychius, as God of the nocturnal realm of the dead, and of 
nocturnal fraud’. In the midst of these sensations of dread 
some relief is afforded by the artless lamentations of Orestes’ 
nurse, who believes in the death of her fosterling: there- 
upon she fetches ASgisthus without his body-guard, by the 
direction of the Chorus, which in a stasimon summons all 
aiding Gods to the assistance of Orestes. Now whereas we 
only hear the death-groans of A‘gisthus from the interior 
of the palace, it is not till after a violent scene and unavail- 
ing self-vindication, and in a manner not till after sentence 
pronounced on her, that Clytsemnestra is led away to exe- 
cution by Orestes. 

His poetical aims here obliged Aschylus again to dwell 
upon the bounden duty of such an act, and on the other 
hand to expose the atrocity of it, and exhibit in a clear 
point of view that it is not from any passion on his own 
part, but from the obligation to avenge his father and obey 
the behests of Apollo, that Orestes slays his mother. “Thus, 
as the Choral Ode expresses it, justice has arrived, the 
house of the Atridse is once more raised up, day once more 
dawns on it. Then on a sudden we are transported to the 
interior of the palace, and there we behold Orestes standing 
over the two corpses, holding forth in his hand, in ocular 
vindication of his deed, the treacherous bathing-garment of 
Agamemnon, Yet his mind, which as represented by As- 
chylus is naturally tender (though not in the same sense 
as that of Shakspeare’s Hamlet), and without any desire 
of its own for revenge has only obeyed the dictates of duty, 
is now by the violence of the hitherto suppressed feelings 


1. This idea was probably developed in the parts of the prologue which are 
lost. The passage v. 711 sqq. requires in my opinion only this alteration: "Q réTma 
XGedv 20... viv éemdpntov (viv yap axuafer Tebw dodia), EvyxaraBivar XOducv 6 
‘Epuiv, xal rév Niyxsov toisd’ épodeioat, x.7t.A. As Acddros, Hermes is Nixioe 
by day also (805). I write v. 680 thus: of éyw, kat’ dxpas éumds (from many 
analogous forms) ws rropBoipeba. 
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wrested from its seat, and no one-can avoid feeling the 
deepest compassion for thé hero, when, conscious as he is of 
the righteousness of the deed, he has nevertheless a pre- 
sentiment of the phrenzy coming on him, and _ presently 
after actually beholds the awful forms of the Furies, invi- 
sible only to the Chorus. Orestes’ act of vengeance is felt 
to be too deep a breach in the order of nature to admit of 
its forming in itself a conclusion to the tragedy. 

99. After this awful scene in the Choephore the Eu- 
menides opens with solemn unction, and by the reflections 
on the Pythian Apollo, the rightful lord of the Delphic 
Oracle and old friend of Athens, and on the all-consum- 
mating Jove, affords the mind a resting-point, wherein at the 
same time lie the germs of the idea subsequently developed. 
Then the terrific picture of the Erinnyes, and at the end 
of it the immediate view of their awful figures, wherein 
the Poet shews himself a perfect master of the plastic art, 
though under different conditions from those of real sculp- 
tors. Yet AUschylus, in the spirit of ancient art, which 
always aims at a medium, does not leave this image with- 
out its counterpoise, in the person of Apollo, as guardian, 
who ordained the deed and absolved Orestes from the guilt 
of it, and of Hermes, as conductor of Orestes; and more- 
over in Apollo’s prophetic allusions to the Areopagus. Then 
the Poet is completely wrapt in the Erinnyes. Clyteemnestra’s 
gloomy ghost incites the blood-thirsty pack to renew the 
chase: their fierceness, their inférnal hideousness are depicted 
by themselves, and in the Olympian point of view by Apollo: 
their dispute with the God ends in a direct declaration of 
war by both parties. Then appears Orestes, and after him. 
the Erinnyes, at Athens; the former full of reliance on the 
God, the latter thirsting for his blood, and confident of his 
inability to escape them. Hitherto the drama has been fluc- 
tuating with the wavering motions of the Chorus: it now. 


Ge 
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assumes, by means of the parodos', a steady position, and the 
action is turned into a settled channel; the Chorus unfolds 
its ranks and encompassing Orestes as already their victim, 
describes with gloomy solemnity its terrible office. Minerva 
appears aud resolves on deciding the otherwise interminable 
dispute by the institution of the first Court for the trial of 
the manslayer. The Choral Ode following this transaction 
we might expect to find more impassioned and furious, 
since the Erinnyes already speak of the annihilation of their 
power as a possible event; but with Auschylus, who proceeds 
on the principle of making the details subordinate to the 
main objects of tragedy, this Ode is above all others an ad- 
monition of the Erinnyes to the Athenians to recognize their 
influence, and the authority of strict laws and controlling 
powers in the state. On this account it must necessarily be 
solemn and composed. Then ensues the litigation between Ores- 
tes, or rather Apollo, and the Erinnyes, in which especially the 
higher dignity of paternal rights and the personal motives 
to the act are contrasted with the unconditional claim of 
vengeance for the blood of the mother. Then upon the 


i The late occurrence of the Parodos is as characteristic of this tragedy as in the 
Cedipus at Colonus (§. 16, Note). By this means a separation is made between the 
former portion of the tragedy in which unsettled, fluctuating movements predominate, 
and the latter, in which the action falls into a regular course and advances in a settled 
order with certain fixed resting-points (§. 14). In the Agamemnon the case is 
reversed, almost the entire second portion of the tragedy, from 940—1658, having no 
Stasimon, because in this instance there is no opportunity for a resting-point such as 
the Stasima furnish. In defining the main idea of the Parodos to be ‘an Ode during 
which the Cherus gains its proper station and arranges itself on the lines in the 
Orchestra,’ I admit that the Ancients themselves appear to have frequently confounded 
it with the first Ode sung by the Chorus in its regular order. Moreover, the Ode 
during which the Chorus takes its station is frequently followed immediately by 
another, after it is stationary. In such cases these Odes are separated from each 
other by the insertion of an Epode, as in Soph. Ajax, Euripides Phenisse, and 
Iph.in Aul. This Epode cannot have been sung during the movements, i. e. during 
the Parodos in the strict sense, for in Pindar the very songs that accompany marches 
ahd processions are withont Epodes. In the Agamemnon we have Anapests (entry ) 
and a dactylic pair of Strophes with an Epode (arrangement) for the Parodos, and then 
forthwith the first Stasimon. In the Perse, Anapests (entry), Strophes consisting of 
Tenics with Mesode (arrangement), then the first Stasimon. 
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inaugural address of Minerva follows the acquittal of 
Orestes, and, in token of his gratitude for so great a benefit, 
his promise of a league with Argos: but the wrath of the—.-. 
Erinnyes is increased to the highest pitch by the means, 
and is only appeased by Minerva's eloquence, nobly com- 
posed of mildness and conscious power, and by the institu- 
tion of their sacred cultus: by these means the terrible 
deities of the lower world, always on the understanding of 
their authority remaining: inviolate, are converted into bene- 
volent powers of the Attic realm. ‘This compact,’ as the 
closing sentiment expresses it, ‘have Jupiter and the Moire 
made with Athens.’ | 

There is no need of further demonstration to shew how 
satisfactorily throughout the whole trilogy the feelings are 
carried from proud exultation in victory through gloomy appre- 
hensions and dark presentiments to the most appalling flashes 
of horror; then how, under the influence of nocturnal powers, 
after considerable fluctuation, we are led to a strangely 
mingled state of satisfaction and inward awe; how these ele- 
ments, in a manner required beforehand by the feelings, are 
brought out in all their vigour and sharpness, until by the 
wisdom of the deities at Athens the conciliation of the 
conflicting powers is effected, and with it a feeling of 
satisfaction, not restricted merely to the individual history 
of Orestes, | 

For that the poet’s object is not merely to console us in - 
respect to Orestes, is evident from the manner of his dismissal 
from the stage without a Choral Ode in celebration of his 
destiny, The Poet seems almost to forget Orestes in the 
establishment of the Areopagus and the cultus of the Erinnyes, 
two institutions which Auschylus deems closely connected and 
alike momentous to the welfare of the community, as in fact 
they were (Cf. (. 67, 68.). But should any conceive the sub- 
ject of the piece to be here sacrificed to a patriotic political 
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‘interest, he would in my opinion utterly misconceive Aischy- 
lus’s principles. 

The main idea of the trilogy,—which consists in pointing 
out how-a curse, rooted in the human race and generating one 
misdeed out of another, is averted by the superior control of 
the saving God, in a case where only the family-destiny and 
no guilt of his own weighs upon the curse-possessed person ;— 
this idea, I say, is by no means checked in its developement 
by such a direetion of affairs. On the contrary, the view held 
forth by Adschylus that it was in Athenian institutions that 
this providence of Saviour-Gods was embodied, and severity 
and mercy met together after the right fashion, must have 
made the impression the warmer and more lively on the minds 
of his contemporaries. In short, the political aim of the 
trilogy,—the inculcation of respect for the Areopagus, and 
generally for institutions consecrated and established for the 
purpose of holding unbridled licence in check,—is intimately 
blended with the ethico-religious idea of the whole. 

Now as Hischylus generally, as in this particular instance, 
makes the fable subordinate.to the idea, so again the delinea- 
tion of character ranks with him below the developement of 
the fable, and, as it were, occupies the third place. No one 
will deny, indeed, that in the Eumenides, not to mention the 
preceding plays, the character of Orestes, in his entire devotion 
to his duty and calm reliance on the Gods, and that of the 
tutelary Goddess of Athens, in her perfect self-possession and 
imperturbable moderation and control of her power, are in 
themselves very well preserved, and that many delicate traits 
may be observed in them; but still they are no more than 
what the tragic whole requires them to be. The delineation 
of character in more perfect individuality, and a deeper pene- 
tration into the human heart were reserved for Sophocles, who 
in pursuance of this object was frequently obliged to place the 
culminating point of his art at a distance from the central 
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‘point of the action; for instance, in this mythic circle instead 
of Orestes he makes the more remote-standing Electra the 
principal character. 


100. Iw the Orestea of A’schylus we have the only extant 
specimen of a complete tragedy, and on that account it must 
naturally form the ground-work, with respect to composition, 
of our whole study of A’schylus. From it we learn that it 
is in fact only the trilogy, as a whole, which comprizes unity 
of idea,—that complacent contemplation of nature which 
&schylus every where aims at; and yet each individual tra- 
gedy embraces an action in itself, so that, considering the 
matter extrinsically, one might at the end of the piece fancy 
himself already arrived at the end of the whole. 

The trilogies of Auschylus may be compared to groups of 
statues on separate pedestals. Moreover, by taking the 
Orestea for our model, we may without difficulty ascertain the 
position occupied by the other tragedies in their several tri- 
logies. He that recognizes in the Agamemnon the skilful 
management with which Aschylus creates and heightens the 
pathos, will readily be convinced that the Prometheus Bound 
was neither the first, nor the last piece of an entire series. 
In the Seven against Thebes there ought never to have been 
a question but that the last Ode, containing the dispute be- 
tween Antigone and the Herald, is just such a connecting link 
with a succeeding tragedy, as the scene of the Erinnyes at 
the end of the Choephorce, and, to adduce a third instance, 
as the dispute of the semi-choruses at the end of the Sup- 
pliants. The slow progress of the action, and the tempest and 
conflict of emotions are common to the Choephore and the 
Prometheus Bound, the Seven, the Suppliants: they are all 
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intermediate pieces’; whereas there is certainly no other piece 
that can be compared, in respect to the train of thoughts and 
feelings, with the Eumenides: it is the only concluding tra- 
gedy we have. The reason why, with the exception of the 
Orestea, nothing but second pieces of ANschylus have been 
preserved, appears to be that the quiet progress and minute 
detail of the first pieces, as well as the tendency to mythic 
speculations rather than delineation of human passions in the 
third or concluding pieces, had less attractions for the later 
ages of antiquity, than the equably sustained pathos of the 
intermediate pieces. 

Likewise with respect to the very difficult problem, by 
what power of imagination the extravagant humour of a 
Satyric play could be brought into connexion with the pro- 
found seriousness of a tragic trilogy, the Orestea furnishes, in 
my opinion, the principal source of information, although of the 
annexed Satyric drama, the Proteus, we have only the name 
remaining. Our attention is very properly directed* to the 
circumstance of its being this very sea-god Proteus who fore- 
told to Agamemnon’s. brother Menelaus his return to Argos. 
But together with this prophecy, the Odyssey? remarks that 
Menelaus will arrive too late to avenge his brother, and not 
before the burial of Agisthus ;—a remark which is expressed 
more plainly in another passage*, and was further developed 
in the Cyclian poem, the Return of Augeas®. And in this 
very way the tale is taken up by Euripides in the Orestes, - 
that strange mixture of very ancient fables and very modern 
views. Now in the first piece of the Orestea, where Aga- 
memnon is commending Ulysses as his only faithful companion, 
and representing others, who seemed the best-disposed, as 

1. Moreover in these pieces that stand-still in the middle, first noticed by Heeren, 


is particularly observable. This cannot be fully explained otherwise than by the con- 
néxion of the trilogy, as, for instance, the appearance of Io in the Prometheus. 


2. Boeckh. Trag. Princip. p. 268. 8. Book rv. 547. 
4. Tb. 111. 3tt. s. in Proclus’ Crestomathy. 
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mere specious friends*, it is evident that he complains of the 
conduct of Menelaus in particular, who, according to Homer, 
separated himself at his return from Agamemnon. Thus 
Menelaus, who, at the period of his brother’s murder and 
during the rule of the overbearing adulterers in the palace of 
the Atrids, had in company with the beautiful Helen, the 
faithless author of all this distress, encountered many an ad- 
venture, and in the acquisition of wealth had roamed all along 
the barbarian coasts, might very well answer the pyrpose of a 
counterpiece to the faithful Orestes; he might fairly be 
treated by old Proteus with that calm irony which the 
Ancients delighted in attributing to those sage Genii, and at 
the same time be exposed to the waywardness and raillery of 
the Satyric Chorus. Whether the acquittal of Orestes was 
regarded as the satisfactory conclusion of the whole compo- 
sition, or whether the ironical speeches of Proteus went to 
display the whole splendour of the house of Pelops in its 
perishableness, and expose the emptiness of all human grandeur, 
is a question which I do not pretend to determine. 


6. v. 812. cf. v. 610 sqq. 
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CALCULUS MINERV£. 


Ir was a principle laid down in the Athenian Law, that 
the defendant was acquitted if the votes for and against 
him were equal'; and the same principle held in the Roman 
Law-Courts. 

The author of the Aristotelian Problems produces several 
reasons to account for this old and natural custom: Aa 
vi wore, Svav TH evyorrs kal Tp SidxovTs aivwwTar ot 
Wipo: toa, o pevywo uxg. But the true reason is to be 
found in the peculiar spirit of the Greek nation, which in 
the earlier times delighted in referring all the circumstances 
of actual life to divine ordinances and events of the past. 
In the case under consideration, where the Judges them- 
selves gave no positive decision, a benevolent Deity was 
Imagined to interpose and give a casting vote in favour 
of the defendant, and a tale was invented for the purpose 
of accounting for that divine interposition. In other words, 
Minerva’s ballot is neither more nor less than the mythir 
expression of the principle, that where Justice is undecided 
Mercy prevails. | 

This must be evident to every one who is familiar with 
the elements of Mythology, as understood at the present 
day. It may however be rendered comprehensible even te 
one who has not employed himself on this study, that the 
Calculus Minervee is only the imaginary addition of a casting 
ballot in the case of isondia. Thus, supposing we assume 
the case that in the trial of Orestes Minerva gives her vote 
for the defendant, and so makes the numbers equal; still 


1, This point is clearly and accurately stated by Schémann, in the Att. Process, 
p- 798. ° 
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Orestes would not have been acquitted by the means. For 
this transaction is regarded (at least by AUschylus) as the 
first trial for homicide, and the Erinnyes fancy themselves 
already in possession of their prey. Consequently there can- 
not possibly be any reference to the practice of subsequent 
times, or to a general principle of leniency; and a further 
explanation is now required to account for the superiority 
of the white ballots over an equal number of black ones. 
If it be attempted to explain the circumstance by the 
superiority of the person whose vote makes the number of 
ballots equal, such an interpretation is merely arbitrary, as 
much so as it would be to imagine the addition of two votes. 

‘Our view of the subject agrees with the most authentic 
testimony of the ancients. We will begin with Euripides, 
Iph. Taur. 1483: 


— exowoaca cE 
kai mpiv ry’, Apetas ev rays Wydous toas 
xpiwvac’, ‘Opéora, xail vouiom els TavTo ye 
vixav ionpes datis av Wndous \aBn. 





Minerva plainly says here, that she rescued Orestes by 
deciding on the equal votes in the Areopagus, and that 
on that very account it continued to be a law, that when 
the votes were equal the defendant should be acquitted. 
It could not possibly occur to any Greek to take xpivew 
Wngous tras in any other sense than settling or deciding on 
an equality of votes. It might perhaps be proposed to 
understand {cas as the result of xpivew, the equality as the 
result of the balloting (in the sense of pronouncing the 
votes, equal); but that would be contrary to all usage 
of language, as the declaring votes to be equal cannot be 
denoted by xpivew; and still more would it contradict the 
natural sense of the passage, since this very yWyqous toas 
xpivey is adduced as a cause of the custom, wxav tonpes, &C.; 
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a custom that would be quite unfounded, unless the Waqous . 
leas xpivew contained the regulation respecting it’. 

Compare with the above the passage in the same tra- 
gedy (v. 961), where Orestes says: 


loas O€ sot 
Wngous dinpiOunoe Madras wren 


~ ® ~ 
vay oO amTnpa goua qeipaTnpta. 





In this passage the Wyqous dapOueiv evidently answers 
to the Wyqous toas xpive in the former. Minerva counts 
and sorts the ballots; and the result expresses. that which 
necessarily depends on it. Euripides, whose form of ex- 
pression is plainer and less mythological than schylus’s, 
does not make Minerva first give her own vote: she only 
decides on what is to be done in the case where the votes 
are equal. Had that equality been produced by her in the 
capacity of Judge, it must at any rate have been clearly 
expressed, as another benefit conferred by her on Orestes. 

The third passage we shall cite is from the Electra of 
Euripides (v. 1274—78) : 


iaau oe o exowCouct ayn Oaverv dlicn 

Wnpo teBeicar Aotias yap airiav 

eis autoy olcet, BNTEpPCS xpIjcas govov 
' «al rotot Aowrots GE vouos TEOnceETat, 


vxav toats Wyo Tov devyovt ae. 


This agrees perfectly with the two former passages, when 
we consider that it is the Dioscuri who are speaking here. 
They do not mention in direct terms Minerva’s decision on 
the equality of votes, but it is implied in the expression 
they make use of, that the equality of votes saved the life 
of Orestes on that occasion, and that the same applied on 
that account to all subsequent cases. 


1. Cf. also the Schol. on Aristoph. Ran. v. 961. 
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We come next to the testimony of later authorities on 
the subject. In Aristides the Rhetorician we have the follow- 
ing passage (Vol. 1. p. 24 A. Cant.): Qevryovra 3 (‘Opeorny) 
‘AOnvnor Sixny ux "Evpevidwr, Yowv rev aber yevouerer, 
xpooOeuévn THv wap avrns awe Kal Toivuy ert vu ower 
wavras, éav ioat yevwvra:r. And Julian says (Or. 111. 
p- 114 D. Spanheim) : eZzrore tov SixaCovrwv ai Wide xar 
iov daivowro Trois Pevryovo: mpos Tous SwKovTas, THY THS 
AOnvas emcreDcpevny re TH dixyy opAgcey medAovTt, awo- 
Naw audw rhs airias. 

These passages clearly express the same view of the 
subject that I have taken, namely, that Minerva’s ballot 


. was added in order to remove the iceWmpia. Lucian, how- 


ever, was of opinion, that Minerva’s ballot was added to 
the white when there were more of the black ballots. (Cf. 
Piscatorr. c. 21. Harmonid. c. 3, fin.). But Lucian’s autho- 
rity is of much less weight than that of Aristides on 4 
question of Attic Archswology. One point in which all these 
authors are agreed is the important position, that the Cal- 
culus Minervse did not exist merely for the history of 
Orestes, but was applied in historical times also, in order 
to produce the same result. Now it is perfectly incredible 
that such a custom could have existed at Athens in his- 
torical times, as that of giving the superiority to the white 
ballots by the imaginary addition of Minerva’s ballot, when 
there was one more of the black than of the white. This 
is in direct contradiction of the unquestionable position 
from which we set out: and fhoreover we have an instance 
of a person being cast by a majority of one vote against 
him (Dem. c. Mid. p. 538). In historical times the Athe- 
nian Courts consisted of one more than a round number; 
there were, for instance, 51 Ephets (Pollux, vi11. 1%4) and 
201 or 401 Dicasts in the ten principal Courts (Pollux, v111. 48). 
This arrangement aroge from the desire of avoiding. equality 
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of votes: whereas, if the intention of Minerva’s ballot had 
been to effect icowndia, just the contrary result would 
have been produced. ‘There would have been no advan- 
tage in having 51 Ephets, if 26 condemned and 25 acquitted: 
this in fact would be nothing but an abuse of humanity. 
In mythic times, on the contrary, we must conceive the 
number of Judges to have consisted of an even number, 
in order to allow of icoWngia, that Minerva might have an 
opportunity of typifying the principle of ee by her 
supernumerary ballot. 

This brings us back to the pracedure in the Eumenides, 
which may now be placed in the clearest point of view. 

Minerva had declared at the very outset (v. 424), when 
Orestes petitioned her to act as Judge in his cause, that 
it was not emus for her gdvov diacperv o€vunvirov dixas. 
Accordingly it is impossible she should subsequently act as 
Judge, by giving a vote previous to the decision, During 
the trial she is present in the character of eicaywryevs, but 
is never addressed as Judge. That office she had decidedly 
declined. When the question comes to the balloting, Minerva 
announces the new Oécpuos, impresses on the Athenians the 
' dignity and sanctity of the institution, and concludes with 
reminding the Judges of the solemnity of their office and 
of the oath they have ‘taken. After the balloting she de- 
clares her intention of giving a vote for Orestes, (because 
she feels more sympathy for the murdered man than for 
the woman); and pronounces that Orestes is to gain the 
cause, even should the votes be equal. Here it is obvious, 
that the second idea is only a conclusion drawn from the 
first, and that Minerva (a Goddess not unacquainted with 
the future) foresees the result of the balloting, and provides 
a means of adjusting the ioyydia by taking a ballot on 
her own account. Had Minerva’s idea been this: ‘First I 
will give a vote for Orestes, and then ordain that Orestes 
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is to be victorious in consequence of the equality of votes 
thereby produced; then in the first place this second idea 
must have been denoted as a new addition by the requisite 
particles (as xai wv), and in the next place the establishment 
of this vourcpa, which Aristotle has given himself so much 
trouble to account for, would surely have needed a word 
or two in vindication. But why does not Minerva imme- 
diately put in this ballot? This question likewise is easily 
answered. The reason is this; because the ‘A@nvds Wagos 
is no judicial vote: that ballot was never thrown with the 
rest into the urn, but was added in fancy, after the black 
and white ballots had been sorted and found equal. Hence it 
necessarily follows that Minerva cannot add her ballot, the 
meaning of which she had previously explained, till after 
those of the Judges had been counted, and it had been 
found that the white were equal in number to the black. 
‘Avnp 83 exmégevyev atuaros dixnv’ taov ryap éatt rapib- 
nua TeV wadwv expresses the same event as present, that 
had been announced as future in Widow 3 ‘Opéorn tyv 8 
eye mpocOncouac—vng 0 ‘Opéarns, xdv iaovrnos xpiOn. 

Now this is a sufficient motive for Orestes to extol 
Minerva as his Preserver, for without her decision on the 
tcoWndia he would not have been liberated from.the Erin- 
nyes; and at-the same time Minerva is enabled to console 
the Erinnyes (v. 762) with the assurance that they were not 
defeated, but that in fact the trial had ended in icoWndia, 
the Judges having really paired off equally, and thereby 
acknowledged their high consideration for the claims of the 
Erinnyes; it was only Minerva who, by favouring Orestes 
with her vote in this isoWy@ia of the Court, decided the cause, 
as also the mode of proceeding for the future in similar cases. 

It appears to me, that this explanation leaves not a 
shadow of doubt on the subject, and. places every expression 
of AMschylus bearing on this point in the clearest light. - 
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THYMELE. 


OuueAn comes from Ovew, and means an Altar, or in a 
more extended sense, a place of sacrifice. The term was old 
even at the period of the Attic Drama, so that it is never used 
except in lyric passages’. From the passage in the Suppliants 
of AUschylus where the Thymele afford a place of refuge for 
old men (apecBvrodoxo: Oupédar), from the Ion of Euripides 
where: the Thymele of Phoebus below the Temple is swept 
with laurel-boughs, and from other dramas, it is evident that 
the Thymele includes, besides the Altar, the platform on which 
the Altar was raised’. | 

- From that Altar the Thymele of the Orchestra in the 
Theatre derived its origin, in the same manner as the Tragic 
Chorus took its rise from the Cyclic Chorus dancing round 
the Altar of Dionysus*. The Chorus performed its evolutions 
round this Thymele. Pratinas, in the celebrated fragment 
on the subject of the umopynos*, complains of the undue 
superiority exercised by the avAyra over the Chorus in the 
Orchestra. On this point he uses the words : 


tis 0 OopuBos de; Ti Tade TA yopedpaTa ; 
. ; ee 
Tis UBprs €uorev eri Atovvordda woduraraya Ouuedav: 


It is clear that on that occasion the avAnra:, instead of stand- 
ing in the background, occupied the most conspicuous station 


1. See Esch: Suppl. 654. Enrip. Suppl. 65. Ion. 46. 115. 285. El.717. Iph: 
Aul. 152. cf. Rhes. 236. 

2, The platform of the great Altar at Olympia was called wpd6vers. 

3. Suidas and the Etymol. M. s. v. oxnyj, derive the Thymele from the Dionysian 
Altar. Alciphro, Letters 11. 3. p. 239, seems (according to Bergler) to describe it by 
the term éoydpa. Pollux rv. 19, 123, hesitates whether to call it a platform or ah 
altar, 4. Athen, xtv. p. 617, c: 


Ir 
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on the Thymele; that is the #Bpis, which had befallen the 
Thymele. 

Whilst the instrumental Music in the Greek Theatre 
was continually gaining the upper-hand, the Orchestra 
gradually underwent a different arrangement, and the Thymele 
received a new significance’, which must not be confounded 
with the original one. By this alteration the Orchestra 
was divided into the xoviorpa, a kind of arena on level 
ground, and a somewhat raised platform, called by some 
Lexicographers* Orchestra, in its limited sense, and by others 
Thymele. The platform lay towards the Proscenium, the 
_ koviorpa towards the Amphitheatre; but the original Thy- 

mele, or Altar of Dionysus, was left standing on the line of 
separation between the xoviorpa and the Orchestra. The 
former of these would still serve for Choral dances, proces- 
sions, &c. (unless required for sitting room), whilst the Thy- 
mele became the stage for the flute-players and other musical 
performers, and also for the Dancers* and Mimes. Vitruvius‘ 
observes that on this account the Greeks made a distinction 
between the scenici and the thymelici, the former being the 
tragic and comic actors who performed on the stage, the latter 
the rest of the performers, who exhibited their skill in the 
Orchestra. In Rome this distinction was unknown: there the 
musicians made their appearance on the stage as well as the 
actors, and the orchestra was entirely occupied by seats. This 
meaning of the Thymele and the Thymelici extends through 


x. For an exact account of this cf, Suidas and the Etymol. M. s. v. oxnvij. 

2. The words of Snidas run thus: Mera ryjy cenvjy cb0ds xal ra wapacktia 
i épxiorpa. atlrn dé éorw 6 rémwos 6 éx cavidwy exwv Td aos, ép’ ov 
CearpiCovesy ol wino: (Whemce planipedes according to Diomed). ger: dt perd ri 
épxiorpay Bapds rot Acovicou, Ss xadeitat OumérAn wapa rd Ode. pera dd rijv 
BupéAdnv Ff xovlerpa, rovT’ dors 7d xdvrw aor Tes Gedrpov. Suidas gives the 
name of ’Opyyjorpa to that which others call @uzéAn. This is very evident from the 
passages where Mimes exhibit on the Thymele, and still more frem the comparison 
with the passages in Vitruvius and Phrynichus cited farther on. 


3. Lucian on the Dance 76, and others. 4. V. 8, 
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the whole Roman period down to the Byzantine Aula’. 
Phrynichus® observes, that in his time Thymele was the name 
given to the place where the Auletse, Citharoadi and many 
other musical performers presented themselves; but that in 
good Attic times the comic and tragic actors appeared on the 
Logeum, the flute-players and Chorus in the Orchestra. 

The result of these investigations respecting the Thymele 
is, that it derived its origin fram the Dionysian Altar round 
which the Cyclic or Dithyrambic Chorus used to move, and 
therefore stood in the centre of the Orchestra; that it con- 
tinued to stand, as an Altar of Dionysus, on the line of 
separation between the Conistra and the Thymele or Orchestra 
of later times, that line being in all probability the diameter of 
the circle describing the Orchestra. It further reaults, that 
the Chorus was not entirely on this Thymele, because a mere 
platform would not have allowed room for their evolutions, but 
formed a group round it, and that the Thymele, which could 
only be for the service of the Chorus, was made use of by it in 
some way or other. And that at least the Hegemon of the 
Chorus took his station upon it, (i. e. of course, if the Thymele 
was an Altar, on the steps af it), is in the highest degree 
probable from the circumstance, that the Hegemon was the 
third in the left file of Choreute’; but fram undoubted 
testimony (p. 62 sq.) we know that this Sle was posted nearest 
to the Spectators: consequently; unless the Hegemon occupied 
an elevated position, he could not very well see over the twe 
files between him and the Stage, and speak, as was frequently 
the case, as the organ of the Chorus with the persons of the 
Stage. Upon the same Thymele, but of course detached 
from the Chorus and in a less conspicuous station, stood also 
the Rhabdophoree, whose office was to maintain order and. quiet 
in the Theatre’. 


5. Cf. Reiske on Constantin. Porphyrog. p. 222. c. 7. (38, 1.) 
6. p. 163. Lobeck. 7. The rplros dpiorepov. 8. Schol. Aristoph. Pax. 735. 
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The scanty information we possess relative to.the Thymele 
in the early Greek Theatre may perhaps be rendered more 
intelligible, by deducing from the Tragedians themselves .the 
form which the Thymele assumed according to .the require- 
ments of different dramas. The following views on the use of 
the Thymele, in some of A.schylus’s tragedies, I offer merely as 
a precursory essay. 

In the Agamemnon the Chorus enters, singing the nine 
Anapeestic systems (v.40—103), in regular rank and file: the 
conclusion of the ode brings them in front of the stage, on 
which Clyteemnestra makes her appearance, and they ask her 
what intelligence it was that prompted her to order sacrifices 
on all the altars. There can be no doubt that the stage and 
the Orchestra exhibited the very spectacle of altars -blazing 
with flames fed with oil (v. 94). 

This is followed by an Ode of a peculiar kind, composed 
in solemn dactylic measure. It closes with an Epode, and no 
doubt was distinguished in respect to the place as well as 
the mode of its delivery from the following trochaic Ode 
(the first Stasimon). At the end of the Anapests the Chorus 
had probably turned away from the Stage towards the 
Theatre, and sings the Strophes as it approaches the place 
where it intends to take up its usual position round the Thy- 
mele. But in the proper Stasimon, the trochaic Ode consisting 
of five Strophes and Antistrophes, the Chorus, before relating 
the story of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, turns to Jupiter, 
as the only God by whom the mind can be enlighten- 
ed and directed, whether it is to abandon itself to further 
anxiety, or to dismiss all apprehension. 'This invocation to 
Jupiter leads us to the natural supposition, that there was a 
Statue of Jupiter on the altar of the Thymele. In this case 
the commencement of the second Stasimon with an invocation 
to Jupiter is doubly appropriate, as well as the general pre- 
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valence of the idea of Jupiter throughout all the Stasima of 
this tragedy. 

But with this we must connect the passage where Aga- 
memnon’s Herald salutes the soil, the Sun and Gods of the 
Country. First of all, he mentions the Supreme God of the 
Country, Jupiter; then the Pythian Ruler; then the aywyo 
@eoi collectively, and the Herald’s God Hermes, and the 
Heroes who sent out the expedition. Then he turns to the 
ruling house of the Atridse with its abodes, its venerable Seats 
of Council, and the Statues of Gods placed in front of the 
palace facing the East', and prays the latter to receive the 
Ruler to his home again with cheerful aspect. 

Here, as it seems to me, the manifest distinction between 
the aywrtor and avryAtoe Oeoi is of importance; it is con- 
nected with the entire local arrangements. The oxyvy, or 
stage-screen, represents the palace of the Atridz, and is 
in part massive enough to allow of the Watchman’s appearing 
on a tower. The Proscenium, or Stage, which is narrow, 
represents the area in front of the palace: here stand the 
Sainoves avrndtot, and in front of the entrance, as usual, the 
antique Statue of Apollo ‘Ayuevs, so that it is the first to 
strike the view of Cassandra, as she gazes around her and 
endeavours to discover where she is (v. 1051). The Orchestra, 
in which the Elders, the mpeaBos Apyetwy, are assembled, 
must represent a public place of assembly, an aryopa, which 
in most of the old Greek Cities probably lay in front of the 
palaces of the avaxres. It is only there that the Altars of the 
Gods of the aryopa could stand, and from the Anapeests in the 
Parodos it 1s probable that they were visible. In the essential 
particulars these Gods are identical with the drywvior Geol, 
which are not Gods of Battle, either in the Agamemnon or in 
the Suppliants, but Gods of Assemblies*, (from aryey in its 


1, Saiuoves dyrnAtor according to Klausen’s admirable explanation. 
2, Rightly so explained by J. G. Schneider. 
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original signification), as can be proved from Homer and 
Hesiod’: whence the Ancients* themselves explained the 
aryduoe Geol of Aschylus as aryopato. 

Taking all this into consideration, perhaps it may not 
appear an improbable supposition, that in the Agamemnon 
the Thymele was decorated and furnished with statues in 
imitation of the xowoBwula of the Argive ayopa. On an 
ample base the Altar of Jupiter, as Umaros, rose above all 
the rest: and about it were Altars of other aryopaio: or 
arywuo Geoi, especially those of Apollo, Artemis, and Hermes. 
Even the ypawy @qxa: may possibly have been exhibited, as 
tombs of heroes in market-places were nothing uncommon, 
and there was a considerable number of them in the Agora at 
Argos. 

The arrangement of the Orchestra in the Suppliants is 
very similar to that in the Agamemnon. The Scene in the 
Suppliants is also laid at Argos, but in an open square before 
the city (v. 933): it is designated however as a place of public 
assembly (Aawy xwpds, v. 954). The Danaids with the infule 
make their entrance into the Orchestra in organized ranks, 
singing nine Anapestic systems, and on the summons of Old 
Danaus they form themselves in a group about the platform’, 
on which the altars of the Argive Gods of Assembly stand. 
From the prayers offered on this occasion* by the Danaids and 
their father we see that the images (Gperea, v. 424. 458) of 
Zeus, Helios, Apollo, Poseidon, who was distinguished by the 
tpiawa (cf, v. 736), and Hermes, who probably held a herald’s 
staff, stood here together as atyuimos Ocoi. ‘The Danaids take 
their seats at these altars, whilst Danaus stands among them 


1, According to the genuine reading of Theogon. 91. See Muetzell de Emen- 
datione Fheogon. Hesiod. p. 388. 2. §. Scholl. on I. 294, 1. 

s. This platform or terrace is called wdyos dyaviwy Dewy, v. 186. audxweoy 
rwvde kowoBwuia, v. 219. mwpiuva wodews, V. 340. ixeradéxos oxomn, Vv. 694. 
cf, also vv. 239. 350. 

4. vv. 206218. These verses, however, require first to be arranged correctly. 
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on the highest step (v. 205. 475. cf. v. 694). As they start up 
one after another, they sing between whiles the Strophes, 
v. 348. 354. 365. $76. 387. 397, and the Ode, v. 413—~482, 
(probably delivered in the commatic form): till upon the 
summons of the King they deposit their infule on the 
xotvowpia, and descend into the open space (Aevpov, BéBndrov 
ddoog, Vv. 508, 4,) in front of the xowoPwula. Here they 
re-arrange themselves in the order of rank and file, which they 
had left during the first Choral Ode (v. 40—172), as that Ode 
broke up gradually into single voices, and all join in singing 
the Stasimon v. 519-594, as well as the noble benedictory 
Ode v. 625— 690°. Afterwards, when Danaus descries from 
the xowoBwuia the approach of the Egyptians, and is on the 
point of going off in quest of succour, the Chorus again 
breaks up its ranks and flees for harbour to the Altars’. The 
following songs are entirely commatic. But whilst the King 
rescues the Suppliants at least from the danger that im- 
mediately threatens them, the Danaids and their attendants 
take up their position, in a new and peculiar form of arrange- 
ment, in the publie square (Aawy ev wp) and sing the con- 
eluding Ode in alternating order. 

Here then we again have a xowwoSweula, which could only 
be in the Orchestra (unless the Chorus remained almost con- 
stantly on the Stage), and must therefore answer to the 
Thymele. It also follows, that in this tragedy the dancing- 
place of the Chorus, in its regular form, was in front of the 
Thymele; though that still presents no objection, why the 
leading person of the Chorus should not occupy her station on 
the platform upon which the altars of the aywror Oeot were 
raised. The altars might still be at a tolerable distance from 

5. In this ode, however, the constant bipartition of the two first pairs of Strophes, 
compared with the burden of them, seems to denote that the first portion was sung by 


single voices or ranks, and only the second portion, as also the fourth pair of Strophes, 
by the whole Chorus. 


6. Cf. particularly vv. 706. 732. 736. 795. 
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the dancing-place of the Chorus; as is the case in the Seven 
against ‘Thebes, where the Chorus of Theban Maidens come 
in without any settled order, and throw themselves down be- 
fore the altars and images of the Seven Gods of the city 
Thebes’ (Zeus, Pallas and Poseidon, Ares and Aphrodite, 
Apollo and Artemis); and-do not sing a stasimon in regular 
rank and ‘file till afterwards, when, upon the injunction of 
Eteocles’, they have withdrawn from the images of the 
Gods. 

Letting alone the question, whether, in the Choephorce 
and the Pers, the Thymele did not represent the tombs of 
Agamemnon and Darius (which is Genelli’s opinion), I may 
make use of what I have said about the altars and images in 
the Orchestra, which occur in the three above-mentioned 
Tragedies, in further support of the view, that in’ the Eume- 
nides the Orchestra, which represented the square in front 
of the Temple, had an altar with the four images of the four 
possessors of the Oracle, Gaia, Themis, Phoebe, and Apollo. 
This arrangement is almost indispensable, because the ‘marked 
contrast between the evy» to those Deities and the respectful 
invocation to the others, among whom is Jupiter himself, is 
not adequately accounted for, unless the former are actually in 
view as proper objects of the Cultus: and we have shéwn 
this supposition to be quite compatible with the usual arrange- 
ment of the Theatre in Aischylus. 


1. The inserted exclamation 6 wérv’ “Hpa, v. 137, which is quite natural coming 
from virgins, is carefully to be distinguished from these prayers. - 
2. éxrds ove’ dyakpatwv, v. 247, - 
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ERRATA. 


PAGE 
36, V. 871 for rows read rods. 


—, V. 885 for Evgapeire read Evpapetre. 
74, line 13 from bottom, prefix 18. 

97, Note 5, for BovXcirixdy read Boudevtixdue 
114, line 1, for 640 read 540. 


ERRATA. 
ERROR, 
V. 266 éeraxOny 
V. 441 Opxov 
V. 462 after drions put a colon. 
V. 480 aWvevpaTos 
V. 492 av 
V. 520 alua 
V. 564 vrrepdiKets 
V. 678 éonoety 
V. 703 Atos 
V.715 cireobé 
V. 812 At 
V. 871 Tous 


V. 885 Evdapeire 
line 13 from bottom, prefix 18. 


- —~.. seubdohgl Ee 


CORRECTION. 
érdyOny. 
*Opxov. ° 


WVvEUMLATOS, 
ov. 

ala. 
vIrepoKets. 
éonoey. 
Aids. 

efrea 8. 
“Ac. 

Tous. 
Evdapetre. 


line 9, read antithetically related to one another. 


Note 5, BovrAcuriKoy 
line 1, 640 

Note 3, ayvicovTa 
Note 2, TpoorpawecGat 
Note 1, Atovicov 

line 19, TH 0 


BovXeutiKov. 
540. 
ayvioovra. 
apoorparecBat. 
Atovicou, 

, 2 
TnVOo. 
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WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY JOHN W. PARKER, 
WEST STRAND, LONDON. 


In the Press, Post Octavo, 
NATURAL THEOLOGY considered with reference 
to LORD BROUGHAM'S DISCOURSE on that subject. 


By THOMAS TURTON, D.D., 


Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, 
and Dean of Peterborough. 





Nearly Ready, 
History of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH; 
bed FROM THE 
ASCENSION OF JESUS CHRIST TO THE CONVERSION OF 
CONSTANTINE. 


By the late Rev. E. BURTON, D.D. 


Regius 
- Every history is more or less employed 


in detailing the different forms which ; 


Religion has assumed, aud the conduct 
of persons acting under religious impres- 
sions; and every reader may derive in- 
struction from the facts of this nature 
which are contained in the records of past 
ages; but the History of the Church is 


rofessor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 


the Ilistory of Truth:—it describes to us 
the progress of a Religion which, un- 
doubtedly, came from Heaven —and 
which is, undoubtedly, the only Religion 
D Bdecage we can hope to go to Heaven. 
This at once gives to the Ftistory of the 
nen an importance above every other 
study. 





Demy Octavo, Price ILs., 


NEWTON and FLAMSTEED.—REMARKS on 

an ArricLe in No. CIX. of the Quarterty Review. 

The Sreconp EpirT10n; to which is added, a LETTER to the 
EDITOR of the REVIEW, on a Note in No. CX. 


By the Rev. W. WHEWELL, M.A.., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Colleg2, Cambridge. 


Vshall conclude, leaving it to the reader 
to decide, whether the blame of intem- 
perate virulence of feeling, and irrational 
violence of conduct, does not rest solely 
with Flamsteed; whether Newton’s phi- 
losophical and moral character do not 
come out from this examination blame- 
less, and admirable as they have always 


been esteemed by thinking men; and 
whether the Reviewer las not shown ex- 
traordinary ignorance of that part of 
scientific history which he has attempted 
to elucidate, and unaccountable blind- 
ness and perverseness in his use even of 


the ex parte evidence which he had before’ 


him. 





Demy Octavo, Price 2s., 


(THOUGHTS on the STUDY of the MATHE. 

MATICS, as a part of a Liberal Education. The Szeconp 

EpitT10N; to which is now added, a LETTER to the EDITOR 

of the EDINBURGH REVIEW, occasioned by the Review of 
the First Epition. 


By the Rev. W. WHEWELL, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





THE various opinions which we hear and 
read on the study of the Mathematics, show 
us that the snbject is far from yenerally 
understood. There mnst be in the world 
a good deal of misapprehension and con- 


fusion of thought respecting this matter 
or we should hardly meet with such dif- 
ferent and opposite judgments as perpe- 
tually come in our way. 
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Fourts Epition, Post Octavo, price 4s. in cloth, lettered, A 


[D1ScoURSE on the STUDIES of the UNIVER- 
SITY of CAMBRIDGE. 


By PROFESSOR SEDGWICK, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 


Tue recent attacks on physical science, 
and the gross misapprehension of its 
moral tendency, have been singularly 
wanton and ill-timed. *© * ® A seeptic 
may, indeed, think that the whole system 
of things, moral and physical, has no 
principle of continued rest,—that it has 
only been jostled into a condition of un- 


stable equilibrium, which may be de- 
stroyed by the first movement of any of 
the component elements. Such a one 
may reasonably fear the progress of dis- 
covery, for his system wants the essen- 
tial principles of cohesion; buta sincere 
believer in the word of God has no fear of 
this kind. 





In the Press, e 


AN ANALYSIS of the ROMAN CIVIL LAW, 


in which a Comparison is occasionally made between the 


Roman Laws and those of ENGLAND. 


By the late SAMUEL 


Haturrax, LL.D., Lorp Bisnop of St. Asapu. 
A New Epirtion, with AppitT1ons, in the Text and Norges. 


By JAMES WILLIAM GELDART, D.C.L., 
And Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Cambridge. 


Demy Octavo, with a Lithographic Plate, and a Table of Translations, 


rice 


2s. 6d, 


[HE TABLE of ABYDOS correctly interpreted 
corroborative of the Chronology derived from the Sacred 
Writings. 


By JOHN LAMB, D.D., 
Master of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


Taere is no monument of Egyptian anti- 

uity which has excited more interest 
than the fragment generally known, by 
the title of the Table of Abydos. It was 
discovered and brought to light while 
making a plan of the extensive ruins of 
Abydos, an ancient and formerly splendid 
city on the western bank of the Wi e, hear 
the entrance to the great Oasis. 


The correct reading of the Table is not 
a mere matter of curiosity, but may tend 
to deprive scepticism of at least ove 
weapon, which has been used to attack 
the authority of the Bible. The further 
we advance in our knowledye of these 
ancient monuments, the more evidence 
we shall obtain for tlie truth ofthe sacred 
records. 


Demy Octavo, 10s, 6d., 
HE PROPHETICAL CHARACTER and IN- 
SPIRATION of the APOCALYPSE considered, 
By GEORGE PEARSON, B.D., 


Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 


THere is no portion of Holy Scripture 


which has either Ween more violently | 


assailed by Infidels, or has suffered more 
from the attempts of injudicious exposi- 
tors, than the Apocalypse. This has, ina 
great measure, arisen from persons not 
duly considering the character and object 
of the revelations which are contained in 
this mysterious book; and, consequently, 
the principles of interpretation which are 
applicable to it. It is the intention of the 


the great object of prophecy from the 


beginning; and, secondly, what are the . 


principles on which the Apocalypse is to 
e explained, considered as a portion of 
the great scheme of prophecy. These 
prinve yee are then applied to the ex posi- 
tion of the prophecies of the A pucaly pse ; 
and, lastly, it is attempted to consider the 
argument for the inspiration of this book, 
which is derived from the consideration 
of its prophetical character, and of the 


present work to inquire, first, what was | doctrines which are contained in it. 
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In a Pocket Volume, 5s., 


ALEY’S EVIDENCES 


of CHRISTIANITY 


EPITOMISED; and his Argument exhibited in a small com- 
pass, without omitting or weakening any of its component points. 
BY A MEMBER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Ir is highly desirable that the Evidences 
of pveieecr mg | should be comprised in as 
condensed a form as is compatible with 
the clear and precise exhibition thereof, 
in order that they may be more extensively 
read and more easily remembered. Dr. 
Paley’s work was doubtless written under 


this impression. Under the same im- 
pression, the preseut Epitome was com- 
piled, with the design of presenting his 
argument in as small a compass as pos- 
sible, without omitting, rendering indis- 
tinct, or weakening any of its component 
points. 


Price 1s. 6d., 


PROPHECY AND ITS FULFILMENT; with 
an INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, by the Rev. BARTON 
BOUCHIER, M.A. 


In the course of professional study, the 
Editor found it necessary to bring to- 
ether some of the more prominent pre- 
ictions respecting our biessed Saviour, 
with their fulfilment as detailed in the 
New Testament. Having them thus 
laced in juxta-position with each other, 
e was so struck with the irresistible 
testimony they bore to Him of whom 


Moses and the Prophets did write, that 
he wag led on to accumulate the various 
paren ges of agreement, in which the Old 
ig verified by the New Testament. It 
became, then, a necessary consequeuce, 
that an earnest desire woult arise to place 
before others, in the same simultaneous 
view, the sptrit of prophecy, all termi- 
nating in the testimony of Jesus. 


One Volume, Demy 8vo., price los. 6d., 
PHE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH;; its History, 
REVENUES, and GENERAL CHARACTER. 


By the Rev. HENRY SOAMES, M.A., 
Author of the History of the Reformation. 


In this work will be found an introductory 
sketch of the state of Christianity in 
Britain, previously to the Saxon conver- 
sion. The subsequent historical portions 
supply those details which are necessary 
for completing the information, relating 
to the transactions of the Ante-Norman 
England, contained in modern publica- 
tions. They detail also the rise of our 


Church Establishment, and of the various 
payments levied for its support. Incom- 

iling the miscellaneous particulars, in- 
ormation has been sought from various 
unpublished sources; and the whole work 
will be found to comprise a more complete 
view of the state of religion in England, 
before the Conquest, than has hitherto 
appeared. 


In the Press, One Volume, Octavo, 


PPPHE ENGLISH EPISCOPACY, from the Period 
of thee LONG PARLIAMENT, to the ACT of UNI- 


FORMITY, and the RELIGIOUS PARTIES OF THE 
TIME; with a Preliminary Review of Ecclesiastical Affairs in 
England from the Reformation. 

By the Rev. THOMAS LATHBURY, M.A.., 


Curate of Downend. 


Price 2s. 6d. sewed, 


PPPHE NATIONAL CHURCH a NATIONAL 
BLESSING. 
By the Rev. W. DEALTRY, D.D., F.R.S., 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Winchester. 


ANxrous as we are to live peaceably with ' would not fail to be construed into an 
all men, yet to be silent under the impu- | abandonment of her cause, and might be 
tations which are, from many quarters, | seriously prejudicial to the interests of 
brought against the Church of England, | Religion. 
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Foolscap 8vo., 3s. 


CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITIES; arising out 
of the RECENT CHANGE in our WEST INDIA 
COLONIES. In Five Discoursss, 

By EDWARD ELIOT, B.D., 


Archdeacon of Barbadoes, and late Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


Taxrse Discourses are chiefly declaratory 
of the duties which have devolved on the 
several parties affected by the recent abo- 
lition of Slave in our tropical colonies. 
They are severally addressed to the people 
of Great Britain, to the late holders of 
slave property, to the emancipated slaves, 
and tothe free persons of colour in our 


" western dependencies. 


The primary object has been to exhibit 


to each party their peculiar and distinctive 
obligations, and to enforce them on the 
constraining authority of the word of 
God 


od. 

It has been a secondary and ulterior 
purpose to present, in certain prominent 
cases, a detailed and, it is hoped, not an 
incorrect view, of the feelings and habits 
prevalent amung the different classes of 
society in onr West India Colonies. 


Complete in Five Volumes, at 6s. 6d. each, or in Parts at ls. each, 


RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS; 
comprising upwards of One Hundred and Sixty Discourses, 
By CONTEMPORARY DIVINES OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


Turse Sermons are printed from the Ma- 
nuscripts of the respective Authors, 
amony whom are many of the dignitaries 
of the Church, contributed exclusively to 
this collection. The series is completed 


in Thirty Numbers, forming Five Vo- 
lumes, either of which may he had sepa- 
rutely. In the Fifth Volume is given a 
Generar Innex of the Contributors, and 
of the subjects of the various Discourses. 





Price 5s. 6d., bound, 


HE MILITARY PASTOR; a Series of PRAC- 
TICAL DISCOURSES, addressed to SOLDIERS ; with 
PRAYERS for Patients in Military Hospitals. 


By the Rev. JOHN PARKER LAWSON, M.A., 
Author of the Life and Times of Archbishop Laud. 


As no manual of this description has 
Deen published, the Author trusts that 
it will not be unacceptable to those of 
his brethren among the clergy, who, either 
by express official appointment, or from 
local situation, act as chaplains to the 
army. But his object has chiefly been to 
produce a Manual which may find its way 


into barracks and other military esta- 
blishments, not only for private perusal, 
but for the use of those officers who, iu 
the absence of chaplains, are necessitated 
by authority to read prayers and a ser- 
hea to the trocps under their com- 
mand. 


Price Qs. 6d., 


PPPHE IMAGERY and POETICAL ORNA- 

MENTS of the BOOK of PSALMS;; its Prophetic Lan- 

guage, and Apocalyptic Character, and the Modes of using the 
Psalter, from the earliest to the present Time. 


By the Rev. GEORGE HENRY STODDART, A.M., 
Of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


I nave rather compiled from the researches 


topics. I have advanced no remarks but 


of others, than depended on my own {| such as appeared to me to rest on most 


powers; and the gent ay observations 
are selected from the writings of Bishops 
Horsley, Lowth, Patrick, Horne, and 
Jebb; Dr. Lightfoot, Dr. Allix, and Mr. 
Boys. I still claim, however, the credit 
of having most curefully examined their 
conflicting opinions on many important 


substantial groui.ds, and to be fully 
accordant to Gospel principles; and I 
have used much diligence in the effurt to 
arrange and simplify the stores of erudition 
of the above distinguished critics, and to 
commend, in a popular form, the informa- 
tion thence derived for general readers. 
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Fine Paper, Gilt Edges, 2s.; Cheap Edition, Ls. 


PSALMS and HYMNS, for PUBLIC WORSHIP; 
Selected and Revised by the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A., 
Assistant Minister of Brunswick Chapel, Upper Berkeley Street. 


Great care has been bestowed on this present uniform simplicity and gracefulness 
selection, in order to make it, in every | of style, together with the purity and fer- 
respect, a valuable manual of Congrega- | vour of Canistian devotion, The Psalms 
tional Psalmody The Psalms have been | and Hymns amount to about a hundred 
adopted from various versions, and the |and fifty, including every variety: and it 
Flymns from numerous writers :—all the |is hoped that both sweetness and fulness 
best, but the best only, have been taken : jof tone, will be found in this harp of Zion. 
—and the compiler has endeavoured to 


Complete iu Two Handsome Folio Volumes, price £2. 2s., Half-bound, or in 
Nos., I. to XXIV., at Ls. 6d. each, 


QGACRED MINSTRELSY ; a COLLECTION of 

the FINEST SACRED MUSIC, by the best Masters, 

arranged as Solos, Duets, Trios, &c., and Choruses; and with 
Accompaniments for the Piano-Forte or Organ. 


Tue exclusive nature of nearly all ex- | The design of the present work, there- 
isting collections of sacred music, and | fore, is to place within the reach of fami- 
the igs price at which novelties are im | lies, and of persons unaccustomed to play- 
general prodnced, renders this work par- | ing from score, really good practical music ; 
ticularly desirable. Many fine produc- | classical, yet not laburiously and uselessly 
tions, at present comparatively unknown, | learned; and thus toattract towards Sacred 
would be hailed with delight as additions | Music a portion of that patronage which 
to the stores of Sacred Harmony, could | is too generally bestowed, in so dispro- 
they be prucured in a familiar furm and on | portionate a degree, uvon works of a 
reasonable terms. secular kind. 





Nearly Ready. One Volume. 


CONVE RSATIONS AT CAMBRIDGE; 


including, among others, the following : 
S. T. Corertper at Trinity, with unpub- ; CowLrey and his Friend Witiiasm 


lished Specimens of his Table-Tal Hervey. 
The Poet Woxpswortnh and Proressor One Hour with Henry Martyn. 
Smyta. The History of a Lost Stunent, taken 
Kraxe Waite and the Johnians, with down from his own lips. 
some Account of his last Days. The Poet Cowper, and his Baotuxer 
Taomas Bapinatron Macavuuay, with of Benet. 
' Records o1 the Union. Sipney Waker and Joun Mou.rtrig, 
Gray and Mason —a Summer. Day with The Destructives in 1643; 
the Muses. Ouiver Cromwe wt at Cambridge. 
Prarp and his “ Chansons.” A Word with Prorgssor SepawiCck, upon 
Epwarp Lytrron Butwes, and T. M. the Studies of the University. 


Foolscap Octavo, with Portraits by Engleheart, price 4s. 64. 


LIVES of SACRED POETS. Containing 


Inrronuctory SKetcH of Sacrep Portry. 
Groree WITHER, FRANCIS QUARLES, GILES FLETCHER, 
GrorGE HERBERT, RICHARD CRASHAW. 


By R. A. WILLMOTT, Esq., Trin, Coll. Camb. 


Tux writer of these Lives has endea- | School; Sir John Denham; Heywood, the 
voured to present as ample a view as the | author of the Hierarchie of the Blessed 
limits of a volume would permit, of the | Angels; G. Sandys; Lord Bacon, the 


state of Sacred Poetry in the reigns of friend of Herbert; Hobbes, the philoso. 
! 
| 
i} 





Elizabeth, James the First, and Charles | pher, and Ben Jonson, his associate in 
the First. Among the poets and distin- | the translation of the Advancement of 
guished individuals, of whom Biogra- | Learning; the celebrated Lord Herbert, of 
phical and Critical Sketches are given, | Cherbury; the accomplished and learned 
may be enumerated R. Southwell; H. | Selden: Archbishops Williams and [aud ; 
Coustable ; B. Barnes; Francis Davison, ; Lord Pembroke, the lover and loved cf 
the author of some exquisite Versions | poets; Cowley, the affectionate triend of 
from the Psalms; Donne; W. Browne, ' Crashaw, &c. 

the sweetest disciple of Spenser's Pastoral “ 
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Price 7s., 
poOsTHUMOUS RECORDS of a LONDON 
CLERGYMAN. 


Edited by the Rev. J. HOBART CAUNTER, B.D., 
Author of the Oriental Annual. 


Tux object of this work is to enforce some 
of the sublime truths of Christianity, by 
showing, in the way of practical illustra- 
tion, the issues of moral good and of moral 
evil. Punishment in this world, in some 
shape or other, sooner or later, hidden or 
overt, positive or indirect, bodily or men- 
tal, is the never-failing consequence of 


guilt,—Reward, of innocence. Trace how 
we may the course of human events, the 
tendency of human actions, the same re- 
sults follow,—they all operate to the same 
end; the former to promote virtue and 
disconrage vice; the latter to produce 
happiness and ensure misery, according 
as men incline to the one or to the other. 


Price 3s. 6d., 


Li¢8T in 


DARKNESS ; or the RECORDS of a 
VILLAGE RECTORY. 


Happy the man that sees a God ag ahr 
i 


In all the good and ill that chequer 


Tur VILLAGE 

Tue Retirep TRADESMAN. 
Tur Goop AvNnrT. 

THe F'amity aT THE HALL. 


fe.—Cowper. 


THE VILLAGE ScHOOLMASTER. 
Tue VitLtaGeE APOTHECARY. 
Tur Deserrep WIre. 


Price 7s. 6d., 


Music AL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
CRITICISM; being a General Survey of Music from the 


earliest period to the present time. 


At a period when Music is more and more 
extensively cultivated asa branch of polite 
knowledge, as a powerful aid in the exer- 
cises of devotion, and as a rational and 


elegant recreation in social and domestic , ble toevery person of li 


life, a work like the present appears to be 
called for. The Author's object is, to give 
in an original and attractive form, that 
information respecting the progress of 








By GEORGE HOGARTH. 
Music, the personal history of the most 


eminent Musicians, and the present state 
of the art in this and other countries, 
which is now looked upon as indispensa- 


ral attainments; 
he has accordingly treated Music, not as 


an intricate science, but as one of the 
| most beautiful of the Fine Arts. 


———— 


“In Two Pocket Volumes, price 9s., Tur 


BRITISH MONTHS, a Poem, in Twetvr Parts. 
By RICHARD MANT, D.D., M.R.I.A., Lorp BisHope 
oF Down AND CONNOR. 


Ir has been the Author’s endeavour, to 
give in this Poem a pleasing representa- 
tion of the principal natural appearances, 
especially with respect to our native 





plants and birds, which invite attention in 


their a succession; with such re- 
flections as those appearances are calcu- 


lated to suggest to a contemplative mind. 


Foolscap Octavo, with Engravings, 5s. 6d., cloth, lettered, 


PPPHE 
By W. 


Tuis work contains a full account of 
the Mohammedan traditions respecting 
the origiu of their faith; an account of the 
litical, religious, and social state of the 
ast, when first the doctrines of Islamism 
were promulgated ; a history of Moham. 


HISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM, and 
the principal MOHAMMEDAN SECTS. 
- TAYLOR, LL.D., T.C.D. 


med's life, mainly derived from his own 
autobiographical notices in the Koran; 
an original Mohammedan Creed; and the 
fullest particulars that have yet appeared 
in English, of the leading sects that divide 
the Mussulmans. 
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In the Press. Two Volumes Post Octavo, with Maps, 
GQ KETCHES of the COASTS and ISLANDS of 
SCOTLAND, and of the ISLE of MAN. 
By LORD TEIGNMOUTH. 





A New and much Improved Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


PPHE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of ARITH- 
METIC, comprising the NATURE and USE of LOGA- 
RITHMS, with the Computations employed by Artificers, Gaugers, 
and Land-Surveyors. 
By JOHN HIND, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Sidney- 
Sussex College, Cambridge. 


THE present Treatise is a new Edition of 
one which was presented to the notice of 
the Public a short time ago; itis now 
printed in a form which, it is pr:sumed, 
will be better adapted to the purposes of 
Elementary Education. The whole work 
has been condensed, corrected, and im- 


Abed in so many of its particulars, that 
t may, without much impropriety, be con- 
sidered a new work, It has beea the 
Author’s endeavour to combine what is 
necessary of the Philosophy ofthe Science 
of Arithmetic with tle practice of the Art 
of Numbers. 





Demy Octavo, 12s. 6d¢., bound, 


AN 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIF- 
FERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 


By the Rev. T. G. HALL, M.A., 


Professor of Mathematics at King’s College, London, and late Fellow and 
Tutor of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 


A xNowlsp@e of the principles of this 
branch of the pure Mathematics is abso- 
Intely necessary, before any one can suc- 
cessfully undertake the perusal of works 
on Natural Philosophy, in which the 


effects, of the observed laws that govern 


the material world are reduced to calcu- 
lation. 
For Stnilents deficient in this know- 


ledge, yet anxious to obtain as much in- 
formation as may enable them to master 
the chief analytical difficulties incident 
to the study of elementary treatises on 
the mixed mathematies, thie book has 
been written: with the hope, too, that 
by its means a. subject of high interest 
may be rendered accessible to an iucreased 
number of readers. 





Demy Octavo, price 9s., 


HE PRINCIPLES of HYDROSTATICS, with 
the Instruments, and Dalton’s Theory of Elastic Fluids and 
Evaporation, &c. &c. 


By THOMAS WEBSTER, M.A., of Trinity College, Camb. 


I HAvF endeavoured to develop the prin- 
ciples of the Science with the use of none 
but the most elementary mathematics ; so 
that the student, who now, either partiall 
or wholly, neglects this beautiful branc 
of Natural Philosophy, from the uninviting 


character which analysis presents to those 
who are not familiar with it, may at once 
proceed to its study, if he is only ac- 
quainted with the first principles of Al- 
gebra and Mechanics, 


With numerous Engravings, price 6s. 6d., 


ECHANICS APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 
By the Rev. H. MOSELEY, M.A., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, King's Coll. Lond. 


Tuts work contains treatises on the sci- 
ences of Statics and Hydrostatics, com- 
rizing the whole theory of Equilibrium. 
t is the first volume of acourse of 
Natural] Philosophy, intended for the use 
of those who have no knowiedge of Ma- 
thematics, or who have made but little 
progress in their mathematical reading. 


Throughout the whole, an attempt has 
been made to bring the principles of exact 
science to bear upon questions of practical 
application in the arts, and to place the 
discussion of them within the reach of 
the more intelligent of that useful class 
of men who are connected with the 
manufactures of the country. 
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PUBLISHED BY JOHN W. PARKER. 


Moral 


and Physical Condition of the MANUFACTURING 
POPULATION considered, with reference to MECHANICAL 
SUBSTITUTES for HUMAN LABOUR. 


By R. GASKELL, Esq., SurcEon. 


Tar absence of a work devoted to an ex- 
amination of the Moral, Social, aud Phy- 
sical condition of more than three mil- 
lions of our fellow-subjects, men, women, 
and children, engaged in the arts, manu- 
factures, and trade of the country, has 
been long deemed a serious evil. The 
vast importance of the subject, and the 
numerous interests connected with it, ren- 
der a dispassionate iuquiry not ouly highly 


desirable, but, with a view to its influence 
upon the community at large, absolutely 
necessary. No apology, therefore, it is 
thought, will be required, fur bringing 
the matter before the public, in a work 
which is the result of practical obser- 
vation, made iu the course of long pro. 
fessional attendance among the class of 
pone to whom it particularly re- 
ates. 


No. I., and (continued Montaty,) price ]s. 6¢., THE 


MAGAZ INE OF POPULAR SCIENCE, and 
JOURNAL OF THE USEFUL ARTS. 
Edited under the Direction of the Society for the Illustration and Encou- 
ragement of Practical Science, at the Adelaide-Street 
Gallery, London. 


The respective Numbers will in general comprise more or less of the 
following subjects. 


1. Leapina ARTiICLE.—Geueral Re- 
marks on the Claims, Objects, and Re- 
sults of Science; Popular Sketches of its 
present condition, recent progress, &c. 

II. INtTELLIGENCE.—New Discoveries, 
Experiments, Inventions and Improve- 
ments in 

1. Mathematical and Physical Science ; 
Mechanics, Optics, Hydrostatics, As- 
tronomy, Magnetism, Meteorology, &c. 

2. Natural. History.—Botany, Phy- 
siology, Comparative Anatomy, Con- 
chology, &c. 


3. Chemistry, Galvauism, Electricity, 
Heat, pessoa E Geology, &ec. * 

4. Manufactures ; Processes in the Arts; 
Civil Engineering; Practical Mecha- 
nics; Domestic Economy, &c. 

ILI. Revixw.—Notices of New Works 
on Science, English and Foreign. 

LV. Miscxe.Langous INTELLIGENCE.— 
Proceedings of Societies. Obituary. 
Novelties in the Gallery of Practical 
Science, 


Published Quarterly, price 6s., 
J OURNAL of the ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND; 


Containing original Papers, reldtive tothe History, Manners and Customs, 
Laws, Religion, Natural History, Arts, Commerce, Manufactures, and 


Productions of 


THE ORIENTAL WORLD. 


Contributed by Members and Corresponpents of the Society at 
Home and Abroad. 


In Weekly Numbers, price One Penny; and in Monthly Parts, ~ 
price Sixpence eac 


HE SATURDAY MAGAZINE. 


Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature 
and Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 


Gueat care and attention are bestowe'l 
iv adapting this cheap and poral 
Mayazine to all classes of Readers, so 
that it may with propriety be introduced 
into Families and Schouls, and among 
Young People in geneval. Its contents 
are at once instructive and entertaining. 
Religious. Moral, and Social Principles, 
are combined with Useful Information; 


and a Christian Character and tendency 
is given to Popular Knowledge. It is 
most extensively illustrated by Engra- 
vings on Wood, which comprise Por- 
traits, Views, remarkable Objects, in An- 
tiquities, Science, and Manufactures, the 
various branches of Natural History, 
and indeed whatever is curious and iu- 
teresting in Nature and in Art. 


The Saturpav Maeazinx is also published in Hautr-Yearuy VoLumes, at 4s. 6d., 
and in ANNUAL Vo_umgs, at 7s. 64. 


Lonpon: JOHN W. PARKER, West Srranp. 
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